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“ I have gathered me a poste of other men's flowers, and nothing but the 
thread that binds them is mine own.’’—Montaigne. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue Current Literature announces a change in its policy, brought about by 
the absorption of Current History, a magazine heretofore published in Boston. Current 
History, while not quite so old as Current Literature, has lived an honorable life and a useful 
one, making from month to month a brief and well-analyzed record of the great events of the 
day. It has devoted itself to contemporaneous history, while Current Literature, more general 
in its scope, has busied itself in the many diverse fields of the world’s work. It seemed, 
therefore, quite proper that the two publications should join hands, and thus give their 
combined list of subscribers a single magazine covering the broader area previously embraced 
by both. Owing to the late date upon which the change was determined and consummated, 
the preparation of the present number is not as complete as those of the future willbe. The 
record of the month’s great events will hereafter be the main feature of Current Literature. 
This new departure rounds out the plan of the magazine and completes it as nothing else 
could. It broadens its mission and doubles its worth, making it a bigger and a better 
publication—one which must appeal to every student of the times. 








The Progress of Events 








International Affairs 





Whether in the debt-collecting 
blockade of Venezuelan ports by 
the warships of Germany and 
Great Britain there is anywhere an ulterior 
purpose to test the validity of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a question scarcely suppressible, doubt- 
less, amid the occurrences of the very interest- 
ing history now being made in the Caribbean, 
at Washington, and elsewhere; yet it will be 
well to defer till a later date confidently 
expressed interpretations of events and solu- 
tions of problems. 

Unpleasant as the entire situation was, never- 
theless matters, under the felicitious handling 
of Minister Bowen and President Roosevelt, 
seemed to be progressing toward a happy out- 
come when, on January 11, Mr. Bowen sailed 
from a Guayra for Washington. An agree- 
ment had been reached to settle by arbitration 
the matters in dispute. It had also been 


THE VENEZUELA 
IMBROGLIO 


agreed to refer the case to the Hague Tribunal, 
Germany consenting on certain conditions— 
her reluctance being in perfect accord with her 
well-known incompatibility with the Hague 
idea. To satisfy the feeling of both Germany 
and England that their warships should not be 
withdrawn from the Venezuelan coast until 
some preliminary assurance had been given 
that their claims would be met, a conference of 
commissioners in Washington had been deter- 
mined upon. On this commission the various 
ambassadors at Washington were to act for 
their respective countries. Venezuela did 
Minister Bowen the honor of appointing him as 
her representative, with full powers, at the 
conference. He started for Washington on 
January 11, hoping to be able to achieve 
a settlement of the whole case by direct 
negotiation with the European commis- 
sioners. 
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He arrived in Washington on the zoth. But 
on the 17th the world had been startled by the 
tidings that the German warship Panther was 
bombarding Fort San Carlos at the entrance to 
Lake Maracaibo. This followed a decree by 
President Castro opening the Colombian fron- 
tier to commerce by way of Maracaibo. The 
bombardment continued through succeeding 
days, other German warships participating. 
Germany’s explanation was that the bombard- 
ment was necessitated by the situation, and on 
the 23d she announced that the blockade 
would be continued till the difficulties were 
settled. Even at the end of the month it was 
not exactly’ clear what immediately precipi- 
tated the conflict at Fort San Carlos. Which- 
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to pay her debts. A compromise plan, giving 
the allies a temporary preference, was sub- 
mitted to the Home Governments, but was 
rejected by them. it should also be noted 
that France, in 1885, renounced the right, 
previously granted, to collect customs in 
Venezuela, on condition that the interest on 
her loans should be paid regularly. As they 
have not been, she gave indication that she, 
too, would enforce her claims. 

At the month’s end, a deadlock having 
apparently been reached, the situation looked 
grave. England seemed tired of the alliance 
with Germany. Signs of impatience were dis- 
cernible in the United States. Even the 
German people were apparently losing their 
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ever side fired the first shot, the fortress was 
badly battered, though bravely defended, and 
the village of San Carlos suffered greatly. 
The affair produced a bad impression in diplo- 
matic circles. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Mr. Bowen was 
holding interyiews with the ambassadors, the 
plan having been adopted of having each 
nation. by its representative, treat separately 
with Mr. Bowen. Venezuela offered, through 
him, her customs as a guaranty for the fulfil- 
ment of her obligations, but declined a request 
to give the position of preferred creditors to 
Germany and Great Britain—a request based 
on the trouble to which those allied nations 
have gone in the attempt to force Venezuela 
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calmness. Dispatches from Paris showed 
increasing skepticism as to a near peaceful 
solution. Italy, whose war vessels were co-op- 
erating with those of Germany and England, 
seemed anxious that her attitude in the situa- 
tion should be understood in the United 
States as conciliatory and pacific. 


The United States treaty with 

THE FANAMA Colombia for the construction of 
the Panama Canal was signed on 

the afternoon of January 22 by Secretary Hay 
and Dr. Thomas Herran. It is a relief to know 
that the long and difficult negotiations are at 
an end. The approval of the treaty by the 
assemblies of the two nations will mark the 




























achievement of another great event in the 
history of the world. Much credit is given to 
Secretary Hay for the manner in which he has 
handled the negotiations in view of the irrita- 
tion recently caused to Colombia by the inter- 
vention of American marines on the Isthmus, 
and her natural disinclination to yield to 
another nation the vast advantages that will 
belong to the owners of the prospective canal. 
But Colombia really gets much out of the 
bargain. She is to receive $10,000,000 down 
(the original offer of the United States was 
$7,000,000) and an annual payment of a 
quarter of a million beginning nine years hence. 
This annuity is a compromise between the 
hundred thousand that the United States 
offered to pay and the six hundred thousand 
that Colombia asked. But the annuity is not 
subject to any increase hereafter, as was the 
amount fixed in the orignal proposition. This 
money will be a timely help to Colombia in 
her impoverished condition, and the relations 
established with the United States should 
imply much to her advantage in coming days. 
The United States is to have a renewable lease 
for a hundred years of a strip of territory 
extending three miles on each side of the canal. 
The titular sovereignty of Colombia over this 
strip is fully recognized, and she is to have the 
tight of free transit of troops through it. 
There is some basis for criticism in this joint 
government of the strip. 





















On January 24 provision was 
made in a treaty signed by Secre- 
tary Hay and Ambassador Her- 
bert for settlement of the disputed boundary of 
Alaska, the last serious question at issue 
between this country and Great Britain. This 


THE ALASKA 
BOUNDARY 
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settlement was warmly welcomed in the United 
States as evincing British good-will; also as a 
notable success of American diplomacy, inas- 
much as it is identical with Secretary Hay’s 
proposition in 1899 which was rejected by the 
British members of the Joint High Commission. 
That proposition was for reference to a com- 
mission of six jurists, three to be appointed by 
each of the two governments. The British 
counter-proposal then was for a commission of 
three jurists from each country, but having a 
seventh member from some third nation td 
cast a deciding vote in case of an equal division. 
The United States’ plan contemplated a final 
settlement by adjudication; the British plan, 
which was the Canadian, a settlement by 
arbitration. 

The United States has always insisted that 
the question was utterly inappropriate for 
arbitration, since it was one purely of legal 
title which could be absolutely and definitely 
confirmed one way or the other, and in no 
degree a case for mutual concession. In 1825, 
Russia’s title to the unbroken coast line was 
explicitly confirmed, with the accepted result 
that Great Britain was excluded from owner- 
ship on the coast north of latitude 54: 40. The 
United States, by purchase of Alaska in 1867, 
acquired Russia’s complete title to the coast 
lands—a title unchallenged and repeatedly 
acknowledged and confirmed by Great Britain 
until the discovery of gold in the Klondike 
occasioned a challenge and claim from Canada 
with a demand for arbitration as to the boun- 
dary. Canada’s claim was that not the edge 
of the mainland but the outer rim of the 
islands which skirt the shore should be consid- 
ered as the seacoast. This would give Canada 
several seaports, including Dyea and Skag- 
way. Secretary Hay’s position has been that 
a case in which one party, Canada, would have 
all to gain and nothing to lose, while the other 
party, the United States, would have nothing 
to gain and all to lose, was a case not for arbi- 
tration, but for an impartial adjudication. 
That the United States will be able to show a 
clear title as against Canada is the almost 
universal opinion. 


The widespread disturbance in 
THE MACEDONIAN Macedonia has continued to pre- 

sent its threat of an insurrection 
throughout that misruled province which 
might easily fire the explosive elements in other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. Diversity of 
race and of religion among the Macedonians 
may. however, be expected to prevent, as hith- 
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erto it has prevented, any forceful and abiding 
union of them in a revolt. In the southern 
district the population is almost entirely 
Greek; in the northern it is Slav; while the 
middle district is a scene of constant strife 
between Greek and Slav. Though the Turkish 
oppressor is the object of hatred by all the 
Christian races, they are never able to combine 
in common action against him. Shrewd 
observers remark that not only does the 
Turkish government play off one race against 
another, exciting envious animosity by occa- 
sional acts of favoritism now on this side, now 
on that, but that also the rival interests or fears 
of outside powers, such as Austria and Russia, 
have an effect in preventing the emerging of a 
truly Macedonian Macedonia on the field of 
southeastern Europe. 

Among many suggestions of remedy for the 
present intolerable and menacing situation, 
the most pertinent is perhaps the question why, 
if the great powers wish a real and enduring 
peace in this dangerous region, they do not 
insist at Constantinople that the method 
successful in the cases of Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Crete, for rescuing Christian 
provinces from Ottoman misrule, be applied 
in the case of Macedonia, raising it into a prin- 
cipality paying tribute to the Sultan, but gov- 
erned by its own prince with his own armed 
police? 

A communication in a recent issue of the St. 
Petersburg Official Messenger, explaining the 
action and attitude of the Russian government 
regarding Macedonia, states that Russia is 
insisting on concessions by the Porte of 
efficient reforms, but adds that the first con- 
dition to the success of these efforts is the 
abandonment of agitation by the Macedon- 
ian insurrectionary committees. Moreover, it 
declares that Russia’s firm resolve to guard 
against widespreading complications in the 
Balkan peninsula has the complete sympathy 
of the other powers. 

Announcement not designated as official is 
made that Count Lamsdorff of the Russian 
government has visited Austria for consulta- 
tion with the Austrian government, and that, 
by the scheme devised, the two governments 
will act jointly to ameliorate the condition of 
the Christian population in Macedonia, while 
maintaining the status quo. Further, it is 
said that the plan is soon to be submitted to 
the powers, and then forced on the Sultan. An 
outline of the proposed reforms is given in the 
Novoye Vremya. .It propdses the control by 
Turkey of the Macedonian tax collection and 
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of the payment of troops and officials. Control 
of the gendarmerie is to be exercised by officers 
chosen from the subjects of Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. The general administration 
of Macedonia is to be intrusted to a personage 
of high standing and authority who is not to be 
hampered by Turkey. Turkey’s view of this 
plan is not known. 

Meanwhile, the Macedonian leaders are 
reported to believe that their country must 
first strike for independence and then appeal 
to diplomacy; and it is stated that an insur- 
rection early in April is decided on. Turkish 
troops, numbering 115,000, are said to be on 
the Macedonian border ready to crush such a 
movement. The Porte, in a circular addressed 
to the European powers, attributes the Mace- 
donian agitation to the continued violent 
action of revolutionary committees in Bul- 
garia—the ultimate object being to annex 
Macedonia to Bulgaria. The most trust- 
worthy accounts, however, qualify this Turkish 
statement; they ascribe the principal danger to 
the desperation to which the Christian popula- 
tion has been reduced by Turkish oppression 
and misrule. The peasants, after years of 
suffering under an iniquitous system of taxa- 
tion, now find themselves harried on one hand 
by the various insurgent bands, and on the 
other by the Turkish troops and gendarmes— 
their humble homes, in many instances, pil- 
laged or burned. Thus, their former submis- 
siveness may easily give place to a readiness to 
take part in revolutionary movements. 

The British Embassy at Constan- 
PAMMOANELLES© tinople, in the first part of Jan- 

uary, is credibly reported to have 
addressed to the Porte a protest against the 
passage of four Russian unarmed torpedo-boat 
destroyers through the Dardanelles to the 
Black Sea, pointing out that such action con- 
stitutes a violation of the international treaties 
closing the Dardanelles to the warships of all 
countries. In the view of Great Britain, the 
character of a warship is in no way changed 
by the disarmament of the vessel and the hoist- 
ing of the commercial flag—this having been 
the device adopted by Russia to secure the 
passage of the four torpedo-boat destroyers 
in question. 

Russia, on her part, maintains that a vessel 
disarmed and flying the commercial flag is not 
to be regarded as a warship. The Porte, 
yielding to Russia’s insistence, adopted this 
theory, and in September, 1902, authorized the 
passage of the four boats, which immediately 
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steamed through the forbidden way. It is 
known that these are not the first Russian war- 
craft that on one or other pretext have made 
the passage in spite of the treaty of London, 
1841, pledging the Sultan and binding the five 
great powers to the closure of the straits against 
the ships of all foreign governments with which 
the Porte is at peace. This rule was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1856, and by the Con- 
vention of 1871. At the Berlin Congress the 
Russian plenipotentiaries expressly insisted 
as against a supposed theory that liberty was 
reserved for British ships. to enter the straits 
‘‘with the consent of the Porte’’—that ‘‘the 
principle of the closing of the straits was a 
European principle” binding ‘‘not only as 
regards the Sultan, but as regards all the 
powers signatory to these transactions.” 

Russia’s objection to admitting armed war- 
ships has strong reason. The mighty navy of 
England could speedily move to the control of 
the Black Sea, capturing or closing all its 
Russian ports. Russia’s claim for right of 
entry for unarmed ships is in view of the fact 
that only Russia could derive any benefit from 
that right, inasmuch as no other power than 
Russia has facilities for re-arming such vessels 
after their entrance into that sea. 

Germany’s attitude of neutrality on the 
present issue draws unfavorable comment in 
England. It is said that she can never be 
relied on to use her influence at the Porte for 
the general interests of Europe, but prefers to 
keep the favor of her great northern neighbor. 


Morocco, Abyssinia, and Liberia 
are the principal countries in 
Africa that have not yet fallen 
under the control or protection of European 
powers, and the most desirable of these is 
Morocco. Five or six nations covet Morocco, 
chiefly because of its geographical position. 
“Great Britain, owning Gibraltar, just across 
the strait, and being much interested in the 
Mediterranean, would like to lay hold upon at 
least the northern part of Morocco, or would 
greatly dislike to see some possibly unfriendly 
power get it. Spain, owning Ceuta, would 
like to extend her dominion from E! Riff clear 
down to Cape Blanco. France, owning Algeria, 
the Senegal, and the Sahara, and thinking her- 
self the rightful mistress of the Mediterranean, 
regards herself as the only legitimate heir to the 
Shereefian throne. Even Russia has intrigued 
for a footing there as well as in Abyssinia, 
while Italy and Germany are by no means 
offering to pose as negligible factors.” 


THE REBELLION 
IN MOROCCO 
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Such a rebellion as that now in progress 
against the Sultan suggests the possibility of a 
“‘protectorate.’’ Mr. Bryce’s prediction is 
recalled that Morocco will be the next scene of 
imperialistic exploitation. So also is Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion, expressed in 1891, that 
Morocco will one day carry with it a menace to 
the peace of Europe. Is that day at hand? 
Probably not, because it is not likely that the 
rest of Europe would consent to any one of the 
powers taking possession of Morocco. It 
seems clear enough that the Powers have 
agreed to consider the present rebellion as a 
purely internal affair and to maintain the 
Status quo. Foreign warships are, of course, 
on the Moroccan coasts, but they will not inter- 
fere unless the rebellion develops cruelties to 
foreign residents or injury to foreign interests. 
Yet to-day Tangier is surely one of the 
greatest prizes open for international com- 
petition. 


The limited reciprocity treaty 
wit, recently negotiated between 
Messrs. Hay and Bond, repre- 
senting the United States and the colony of 
Newfoundland, awaits ratification by the legis- 
latures of the two countries. The treaty has 
called forth a warm debate from New England 
representatives of the fishing interest—those 
in Gloucester opposing it in the fear of the com- 
petition which might arise under it resulting 
in a domination of the American market by the 
Newfoundland fishing interest, while those in 
Boston see in it a prospective benefit to Amer- 
ican interests. A joint resolution protesting 
against it passed the Maine legislation, January 
14. The fate of the treaty, which depends on 
the United States Senate, will be decided 
probably in the latter part of February. 


™ 


EATY 
NEWFOUNDLA 


Baron Speck von Sternberg, the 
newly appointed chargé d’affairs 
for Germany at Washington, has 
succeeded to the duties of Ambassador von 
Holleben. The latter’s retirement has occa- 
sioned many conjectures. Rumor has it 
that he has been virtually recalled in conse- 
quence of failure to bring about certain ends 
desired by the German government. He him- 
self declares that his retirement is devoid of 
other significance than a broken state of health. 
On January 5, President Roosevelt sent to the 
United States Senate these nominations to 
posts in the foreign diplomatic service of the 
United States: Dr. David Jayne Hill, now 
Assistant Secretary of State, to be Minister 


DIPLOMATIC 
APPOINTMENTS 
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to Switzerland; Francis B. Loomis, now 
Minister to Portugal, to be Assistant Secretary 
of State; Charles Page Bryan, now Minister 
to Switzerland, to be Minister to Portugal. 
On the ‘6th it transpired that the President 
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would appoint Dr. Lyons, a colored Baltimore 
preacher, as Minister to Liberia. M.Cambon, 
the eminent French diplomatist, has been made 
Ambassador to Spain. The new Minister to 
Spain from Cuba is M. Marchau. 


Affairs in America 


In explanation and defense of 
his bill for curbing the power 
of great industrial combinations, 
Senator Hoar, on January 6, delivered a speech 
in which he claimed for Congress the consti- 
tutional right of defining the conditions upon 
which corporations, artificial beings, creatures 
of law, may carefully engage and continue in 
interstate commerce. These conditions are: 
(1) publicity in the conduct of their business 
and the constitution of their organization; 
(2) the power to stop their business altogether 
if they violate the laws enacted by Congress; 
(3) strict penalties on them and their officers 
for such violations; (4) personal liability for all 
debts, obligations, and wrong-doings of the 
directors, officers, and agents. If this bill 
should prove ineffectual, he would make each 
stockholder personally liable. 

On the same day Senator Vest (Dem.) of 
Missouri made a speech, urging that speedy 
action be taken to remove the duty on imports 
of coal. This is no longer, he said, a partisan 
question, but a question of absolute humanity; 
yet Senators stood dumb, either afraid or 
unwilling to take any action, answering the 
appeals of the poor, freezing women and 
children with the party cry, ‘‘Stand pat,” 
for nothing is to be done with the sacred 
elephant of the Dingley Tariff Law. Of the 
proposal to refer the matter to the Finance 
Committee, Senator Vest said: ‘‘Don’t we 
know that when we send the resolution to that 
committee we send it to its execution?” 
On January 14 the Senate approved the House 
bill providing rebates of the duty on coal, 
with some slight amendments offered by its 
own Finance Committee. These amendments 
having been accepted by the House, the bill 
on the same day was sent to the President 
and was signed by him, thus becoming law. 
Under this law, anthracite is placed perma- 
nently on the free list, and the duty on all other 
coal is refunded for one year. The same day, 
in the House, Representative Jenkins (Rep.) 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, offered a resolution calling for an 
investigation by his committee of the power 
of Congress to take possession of all coal mines 


UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS 


in the country and of all lines of transportation 
of coal. If such power exists, then a bill is to 
be reported declaring the necessity of the 
exercise of such power and providing the 
means for appropriation of the coal fields 
and the means of transportation. While the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill 
was under consideration in the House, January 
19, Mr. McClellan (Dem.) of New York sub- 
mitted documents to prove that the consular 
service is ‘‘underpaid and overmanned.”’ 
Compared with the salaries paid by other 
countries of the first rank, those paid by the 
United States to its consular and diplomatic 
agents are the lowest; and yet the total cost of 
the service is very large, because of the exces- 
sive number of officers and employees, in 
some cases double and treble the number 
employed by other countries. Representative 
Slayden (Dem.) of Texas followed with a 
criticism of the character of American consular 
officers, especially in Mexico. Some of the 
consulates of the United States in Mexico, 
he said, are merely ‘‘asylums for invalids and 
drunkards.”” He cited many cases in proof. 

In the House Committee on Military Affairs, 


‘on January 13, it was decided that no action 


would be taken in the present session of Con- 
gress toward restoring the canteen to the mili- 
tary post exchanges. 


The bill for reorganizing the 
THE NATIONAL militia of the United States 

became law on January 22. 
Under this law the present organized militia, 
constituting the National Guards in the several 
States, numbering 115,000 men, becomes 
formally a part of the armed force of the general 
Government. In time of war this entire force 
may be called into active service by the Presi- 
dent for a term not exceeding nine months 
and within the boundaries of the United 
States. When volunteers are needed for service 
outside of those boundaries, the members 
of this organized force will be the first-to be 
invited to enlist. The arming and equipping of 
the force will be the sameasforthe regulararmy. 
The law authorizes the expenditure of $2,000,- 
ooo for the purpose of effecting the change. 
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At 11.03 o’clock, January 1, the 
ones 5h0 58 first word by cable from San 

Francisco was received at Hono- 
lulu, seventeen days after the connection of 
the deep-sea cable was made with the shore 
cable at San Francisco. Congratulations were 
exchanged between Governor Dale and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. On January 2 the line was 
open for business and detailed reports of the 
incidents of the laying of the main cable and 
splicing it with the shore cable off Honolulu 
were transmitted to the press. The laying of 
the remaining sections was to be commenced 
from Manila in the first week of May, and it 
was confidently expected that the whole 
line would be completed by July 4. 


Testimony proving the existence 
of lawlessness in the anthracite 
region during the strike was 
presented to the Commission on January 7. 
Five witnesses had had their houses more or 
less seriously damaged by dynamite explosions, 
the acts in some cases of persons known to be 
union men. Witness also told of a dam being 
blown up, an engine damaged, steam pipes 
wrecked, bridges and fences fired, and attempts 
at wrecking railroad trains. A young woman 
was dismissed from her place as school teacher 
because her brother worked in the mines dur- 
ing the strike. A young man as he issued from 
church with his new-made bride was assailed, 
and had to take refuge in a colliery, while his 
bride got home as best she could. On hearing 
this testimony, Chairman Gray exclaimed: 
‘‘What sort of a community is this, anyhow?” 


The testimony of General Gobin, command- 
ing the militia in the disturbed district, was 
given in the session of January 9. He declared 
that ‘‘an excited state of lawlessness’’ existed 
in the region, that disturbances were numerous, 
that the presence of the militia was absolutely 
necessary to preserve order, and that it was 
difficult to do that, even with the whole 
National Guard of the State. His order ‘‘to 
shoot and kill’? was no idle menace, but 
expressed a fixed determination; it had a most 
salutary effect, so that it was not necessary to 
fire one shot. 

Abel J. Culver, controller of the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, testified January ro. 
He presented a statement of the wages paid 
by the company, which showed that 6 per cent. 
of the men were receiving more than $1,000 a 
year; 3 per cent., $900 to $1,000; 6 per cent., 
$600 to $700; 12 per cent., $500 to $600; 10 per 
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cent., $400 to $500; 9 per cent., $300 to $400; 
9 per cent., $200 to $300; and 26 per cent. 
received less than $200. These last worked 
on an average only about halfa month in a 
year. 

On January 26 G. B. Markle & Co., inde- 
pendent operators, made answer to the com- 
plaints of their employees as stated in testi- 
mony before the Commission. The miners 
had alleged that the size of the coal cars had 
been enlarged to the prejudice of the men. 
Markle & Co. exhibited statements of the firms 
that built the cars, showing that the capacity 
of cars had not been increased. Regarding the 
charge of inhumanity in evicting miners, the 
accountants of the firm testified that the earn- 
ings of the evicted men in 1901 varied from 
$350 to $1,000. The father of the boy Chippie 
lost his life through his own negligence. He 
was not indebted to the company at the time 
of his death. Henry Coll, one of the evicted 
men, had always received good wages; Coll’s 
wife did not die in consequence of the eviction: 
she lived for a month thereafter. A statement 
of the earnings of contract miners during eleven 
and a half months, including eleven men receiv- 
ing the highest wages and five receiving the low- 
est, showed that the highest received $4,000 and 
the lowest $400. The taking of testimony was 
ended in the first week of February. 


The annual report of the Philip- 
pine Commission and a separate 
report of Governor Taft were 
made public on January 4. No definite deter- 
mination has been reached regarding Min- 
danao. The hostility to the Americans, the 
Governor states, does not extend beyond the 
Moros of the Lake Lanao region. The Gov- 
ernor believes that the Sultan of Jolo may be 
induced to part with some of the rights he 
claims in the Jolo group. The people do not 
understand popular government, and prefer 
control by Dattos. Possibly, far in the future, 
control by Dattos may cease, but for the 
present it is necessay only to provide a paternal 
and strong but sympathetic government for 
these followers of Mohammed. 

The adverse economic conditions in the 
Philippines have made it necessary to pur- 
chase about $15,000,000 of food for the agri- 
cultural population. The severest blow to 
agriculture in the islands was the destruction of 
about 90 per cent. of the water buffalo, on 
which the cultivation of rice is almost wholly 
dependent. In the depressed state of rural 
industry, with the temptations to ladronism, 
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the constabulary will probably need for some 
time to be sustained by the military. Still, 
it speaks wonders, says the Governor, for 
the ease with which the Philippines may be 
governed in normal times, that there has been 
comparatively so little disorder since the sur- 
render in April of the insurgents in arms. 
Since July, 1902, not a shot has been fired by 
an American soldier, the country having been 
policed by the constabulary force of 5,000 or 
6,000 men. Nevertheless, it may be necessary 
in a province like Cavite, where ladronism 
seems to be imbued in the people, to proclaim 
martial law, and even to call in the military 
finally to suppress it. 

Distress and ladronism prevail in the 
Tagalo, and some of the Visayan provinces, 
where rice is the staple product. But in the 
provinces which produce mainly kemp there 
is prosperity. And though food costs more 
than formerly, the people have money enough 
for improvements. They are building school- 
houses, making roads, buying agricultural and 
other machinery, and in all respects are mak- 
ing progress. 

A petition addressed to the Secretary of 
War was transmitted to Congress by Mr. Root 
on January 20. To relieve the great distress of 
the population of the Philippines and to repair 
the ravages of war, Aguinaldo proposes a loan 
from the United States Treasury of $20,000,000 
gold in cash and a credit of $80,000,000 gold 
to guarantee an issue of notes which shall serve 
as money in the islands. The advance so 
made by the United States he would make 
payable within twenty years in three instal- 
ments at the end of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years. Both the $20,000,000 cash and the 
$80,000,000 of credit would be without inter- 
est. The loan and credit approved, a bank 
would be open under inspection and super- 
vision by the insular government, and money 
would be loaned, on good security, to agricul- 
turists, at 4 per cent. interest. The petition 
concludes with these words: 

I am convinced that with this plan or some other 
of the same description the tears of this people 
can be dried—a people on whom the government 
looks as a child in need, dependent upon the loving 
protection of its mother and confiding in the noble 
and praiseworthy intentions which the North 
American people have always shown since their 
arrival on these shores. 

A decision rendered by the Secretary of War 
on December 31 confirms a previous decision 
of Governor Taft’s, and refers to the insular 
courts the determination of the controversy 
over the title to the ecclesiastical property in 
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the islands. The organized seceders from the 
Church of Rome in the Philippines, under 
their Archbishop Agilpay, have taken posses- 
sion of much of this property, and the Catholic 
Church authorities appealed to Governor Taft 
for an order to dispossess them. The property 
in question is part of that title which is to 
pass to the United States if the negotiations in 
progress between Governor Taft and the Pope’s 
representative, Mgr. Guidi, succeed. 

The report having reached Manila that 
Governor Taft would soon be recalled and 
appointed a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a remarkable demonstration 
of the popular regard for him was given by the 
people of Manila, January 11. Placards were 
posted throughout the city with the words, 
‘‘We want Governor Taft,”’ in English, Tagalo, 
and Spanish. A crowd of eight thousand men 
marched in procession to the Malacanan 
Palace, the Governor’s residence, and there 
addresses were made to the Governor by 
spokesmen of the Federal, Liberal and Nation- 
alist parties, urging him to remain. Governor 
Taft’s presence, the speakers declared, is neces- 
sary to preserve order, to prevent political dis- 
ruption, and to insure the maintenance of the 
present policy. In reply, the Governor said 
that not till August would it be decided 
whether he was to leave the islands or remain: 
in either event the present policy would stand 
unchanged. Much pleased with this manifes- 
tation of the popular sentiment toward Mr. 
Taft, President Roosevelt, after taking counsel 
with his Cabinet, decided that the Governor 
should remain in the islands. The President 
had previously signified to Governor Taft his 
purpose of appointing him a justice of the 
Supreme Court; on January 13 a cable dis- 
patch was received by the President from the 
Governor expressing his appreciation of the 
offer, but saying that, in view of all the circum- 
stances, it would be best for him to remain 
where he is. 

In the course of the court-martial trial of 
Major Edward F. Glenn, of the Fifth Infantry, 
at Manila, on January 6, counsel for the defense 
insisted on the necessity of having General 
Smith in court as a witness. Counsel alleged 
in effect that the records of the Sixth Brigade 
had been tampered with, and that important 
documents had been removed. It was desired 
to examine General Smith with regard to 
those documents and certain written and verbal 
orders. For similar reasons the defense 
wanted General Chaffee to appear as a witness. 
The court refused for the present to grant the 
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request. Major Glenn’s counsel raised the 
question of the constitutional right of the 
accused to have in court both the missing docu- 
ments and the witnesses. January 8, Louis 
E. Caulfield, a lieutenant of Philippine scouts, 
who commanded the detachment which put 
the seven native guides to death, testified that, 
though Major Glenn had ordered the guides to 
be executed if they failed ‘to conduct the 
column to the enemy, he did not repeat that 
order to the detachment. He gave no orders 
himself for the killing, nor did the killing 
result from the orders given by Major Glenn. 
He did not see the killing, but learned of it from 
Preston and Ramos, civilian scouts. A native 
sergeant testified that four of the guides were 
killed by order of Ramos, who was in command 
of a subdivision of the force; and Preston, in 
charge of the rear guard, reported the killing of 
three guides who had sought todesert. Insub- 
sequent sessions of the court military officers 
detailed acts of savage cruelty committed by 
rebels in Samar, such as burying prisoners alive, 
mutilations, torture, and murder of prisoners. 
An order of the rebel general Lucban was 
produced, directing the use of poison against 
Americans. The witnesses held that the policy 


of General Jacob H. Smith was absolutely 


necessary. A Spaniard, once a prisoner at 
Lucban’s headquarters, testified that in May, 
1900, he saw an American prisoner roasted to 
death; sticks were driven into the man’s body 
and he was slowly turned over the fire till he 
was dead; the body was then left to be devoured 
by hogs. The trial was ended on January 
24. The accused was found not guilty. 
Intelligence received at Seattle 
a Ae on January 19 from Dawson is to 
the effect that at a point eighteen 
miles distant from the Tanana River, and three 
hundred miles below its source, gold has been 
found in such quantities as to eclipse all pre- 
vious finds in Alaska. The district is in Amer- 
ican territory, and prospectors were hurrying 
into the field. The holes which have demon- 
strated the richness of the diggings were made 
late in the winter of 1901-2, and the first to 
bring the news to the outer world is a Japanese 
named Wada, a man well and favorably known 
in Dawson. The district, he says, in its 
physical features, resembles the Klondike, but 
with a heavier growth of timber. When he 
left Dawson, December 22, gold had been found 
in eight creeks, The original find*was made 
on Pedro Creek, parallel to the Tanana. The 
creek is staked for miles. 
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The Bureau of Immigration re- 
ports a larger number of cabin 
and steerage passengers arriving 
at the port of New York in the year 1902 than 
in any year since 1882. The number of cabin 
Passengers was 139,848 and of steerage pas- 
sengers 574,276. The numbers for previous 
years, of cabin and steerage passengers, respect- 
ively, were 99,223 and 252,350 in 1896; 
90,932 and 192,004 in 1897; 80,586 and 
219,651 in 1898; 107,415 and 303,762 in 1899; 
137,852 and 403,491 in 1900; and 128,143 amd 
438,868 in 1901. The immigration from Italy 
and from Ireland showed the greatest propor- 
tional increase. 


IMMIGRATION 


The estimates made by George E, 
GOLD AND SILVER Roberts, Director of the United 

States Mint, of the gold and 
silver prodyced in this country last year, puts 
the production of gold at $80,853,070, an in- 
crease of $2,186,370 over the year rgor; and 
the production of silver at $31,040,025, a net 
increase of $3,352, 084. The States producing 
gold and silver in amounts of $1,000,000 or 


Over were: 
SILVER. 
COM’CIAL VAL. 


GOLD. 
VALUE. 
7,823,793 
4,155,039 

17,124,941 
27,502,429 
2,067,183 
4,134,365 
3,514,212 
1,860,465 
7»398,057 
3,720,930 


The product of Nome ($5,023,256, gold) is 
included in the estimate for Alaska. Not so 
the product of the Klondike, which is estimated 


at $14,562,191. 


SOURCE OF PRODUCE. 


9,085,714 
3,180,000 
6,890,000 
2,120,000 


6,360,000 


Hundreds of miners and pros- 

wires peresits spectors are flocking into the 
Death Valley in California, moved 

by the reports of the discovery of fields of nitre 
in that desolate region that are said to be more 
extensive than those of Chile. A corps of 
explorers under direction of Lewis E. Aubury, 
State Mineralogist, found in the valley deposits 
of nitre sufficient to meet the world’s demand 
for many years. The deposits cover a territory 
more than twenty-five miles long by fifteen 
miles wide. Chile imposes on nitre an export 
duty, and from 1878 to 1892 the revenue of 
Chile from that source amounted to $158,696,- 
664, while the total value of the nitre export 
from Chile in the same period was $337,182,500. 
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Affairs in Europe 


Various writers are engaged in 
emphasizing the decline of repub- 
lican principles in England and 
the revival of the monarchial sentiment. The 
strong and growing republican movement of 
thirty years ago, when Citizen Dilles, the 
youthful Joseph Chamberlain, Charles Brad- 
laugh, and many others, were declaiming 
against the hereditary principle in government, 
is now said to have utterly collapsed. ‘It 
cannot be said,” says a London writer in the 
Boston Transcript, ‘‘that in any political party 
or fraction of a party there survives at the 
present time a genuine belief in the necessity 
of a destruction of monarchy as an essential in 
political progress, or any belief at all in the 
possibility of such a consummation.’’ In con- 
nection with this may be noticed an article in 
the January North American Review, by Sir 
George Arthur, Bt. He asks, ‘‘Is the British 
aristocracy on the wane?” He says that 
thirty or forty years ago almost everybody 
believed that “‘aristocracy’’ was, as a political, 
if not as a social, force, nearly ‘‘ played out.” 
‘The rising flood of democracy was to swamp 
and overwhelm all other authorities than its 
own.” To-day, however, the Church of Eng- 
land is declared stronger than ever, the ques- 
tion of disestablishment having been removed 
from the field of practical politics; the House 
of Lords is so powerful as to win emphatic 
popular approval in withstanding the principal 
legislative measure of the strongest minister of 
modern times; and the throne is more deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the people than at any 
previous period of England’s history. Few 
may incline to argue against this, but it is not 
easily forgotten that the pendulum has two 
motions. The present partial reaction against 
individualism is likely to become a spent force 
some day. 

The comments of the London papers on 
Colonial Secretary Chamberlain’s declaration 
in his Johannesburg speech (January 17) have 
been extremely commendatory. It is to the 
effect that the Government will submit to Par- 
liament a bill to guarantee a loan of $175,000,- 
ooo on the security of the assets of the Trans- 
vaal and Orangia, the money to be used in the 
development of the country. As soon as pos- 
sible after the first, another loan will be raised, 
to be called up in annual instalments of 
$50,000,000. This second loan will be treated 
as a war debt, and will be secured on the assets 
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of the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain further 
stated that a number of South African finan- 
ciers had undertaken to subscribe the first 
$50,000,000 without receiving preferential 
security. 

Favorable revenue returns are reported from 
England. The estimated receipts, it is said, 
will be exceeded in nearly every instance. 
The grain tax, against which there was at first 
so much opposition, is likely to stand so long as 
it exerts no appreciable effect on the price of 
food. There is no talk of relaxing it in favor 
of the colonies. Labor conditions are reported 
as very bad. There is much distress among 
large numbers of the unemployed in London. 
Serious conditions also exist elsewhere. An 
endless stream of country folk is pouring into 
the overcrowded cites. Inducements offered 
for emigration to Canada and the colonies find 
unsatisfactory response. At the same time 
the tide of alien immigration is reported as 
steadily rising, especially in London. 

A conference at Dublin, early in January, 
between Irish landlords and tenants seems to 
have awakened expectations of a nearly settle- 
ment of the land question. But some of the 
wealthy landowners boycotted the conference, 
and in dealing with its suggestions the British 
government may yet show the “haggling 
spirit’? which it often exhibits in dealing with 
Irish demands. It is noteworthy that the 
London Quarterly Review publishes an article 
in which Irishmen are asked to believe that 
connection with the Empire does not mean 
the stamping out of national individuality, 
but, on the contrary, a full development of 
what is worthy and admirable in it. In an 
address in Edinburgh, on January 17, Mr. 
John Redmond expressed disbelief that the 
settlement of the land question would end the 
home rule question. 

The passage of the Education Act in Decem- 
ber has placed its opponents in a position that 
is thus described by an English correspondent: 

Every individual Nonconformist in the country 
must make up his mind within a few months either 
to contribute toward the working of the act or to 
adopt the policy of ‘‘passive resistance,”’ which is 
being undertaken with the deliberate purpose of 
making it unworkable. There is no middle course. 
The choice between these alternatives is rapidly 
dividing the English Nonconformists into two dis- 
tinct groups. 

The trial of Colonel Arthur Lynch, on 
charge of high treason, being accused of having 











aided England’s enemies during the Boer war, 
began in London on January 21. He was 
adjudged guilty and sentenced to death, but 
the sentence was subsequently commuted to 
penal servitude for life. A contemporary 
thus states the case: 

The fact is that Colonel Lynch was not tried and 
convicted because he was guilty of treason; he was 
tried because he and his Galway constituents 
bragged of their treason so openly that the govern- 
ment, which would have willingly condoned the 
crime, was forced to take notice of the flaunting 
of it in the face of the world. 

The successor of the late Dr. Temple as 
Archbishop of Canterbury is Dr. Randall 
Thomas Davidson, Bishop of Winchester since 
1885. 

In the elections for one-third of 
FRANCE the Senate, which took place in 
France on January 4, the Gov- 
ernment made a net gainof thirteen seats. In 
almost all the departments the Nationalists 
were worsted. There was a general agree- 
ment that the government of Premier Combes 
had been given new lease of life. The Legis- 
lature re-assembled on the 13th. M. Bourgeois 
was re-elected President of the Chamber by an 
increased majority. The Socialist, Jean Jaurés, 
was chosen one of the vice-presidents. Premier 
Combes, continuing the examination of papers, 
relating to the religious congregations in 
France, refused authorization to 147 more, 
making in all 947 refusals thus far. On the 
15th, by a vote of 313 to 211, the Deputies 
approved the acts of theGovernment respecting 
these religious orders. In the Senate, M. 
Fallieres was re-elected President. 

The stability of the Third Republic is to he 
explained, says the leading clerical organ in 
Paris, by its ‘‘war on religion.” The cry of 
Gambetta, ‘‘Clericalism—that is the enemy!” 
still sounds in the ears of French statesmen. 
And yet France is a Catholic country. Of its 
38,000,000 inhabitants only about 700,000 
are Protestants, and 80,000 are Jews. Neariy 
37,000,000 belong, nominally at least, to the 
Roman Church. The conflict between Church 
and State cannot primarily be concerning 
the foundations of religion. The political 
power in the hands of the Catholic leaders 
is still very great. Perhaps some time the 
representatives of Church and State, instead of 
contending, will harmonize their differences. 
That would be a happy day for France. A 
French Protestant preacher, Louis de Saint 
André of Dordogne, says that the one great 
mistake of the Catholic Church in France is 
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that it has linked its political destinies— 
despite the warnings of Leo XIII—with the 
fortune of the retrograde factions, Bona- 
partists, Royalists, etc. As to French Protes- 
tantism, La Nouvelle Vie has said that it is 
now more powerful, more energetic, and more 
successful than it has been for a hundred years. 
In the centers of population it is increasing. In 
1835 Paris had only ten Protestant churches; 
to-day there are 105 in the city and suburbs. 
In 1857 there were only 738 pastors in France; 
now there are more than 1,200. Whole 
villages have here and there gone over to the 
Protestant faith. 

Great popular interest naturally attaches 
to the case of the Humberts, the authors of 
‘“‘the greatest swindle of modern times.”” The 
famous safe, which was supposed to contain 
a hundred million francs, has been placed on 
exhibition in a Montmartre theater. 

It is stated that it is not likely that any 
French coal will be shipped to the United 
States as a result of the action of the United 
States in placing coal on the free list. The 
French mines are unable to meet the demands 
of the home market. 





The strained condition of things 
in Germany, shown in the rancor 
during and following the tariff 
struggle and the hard economic situation in 
general, has provoked many criticisms of the 
Government. The Liberal organs affirm that 
parliamentary institutions have suffered a 
breakdown. Doubts are expressed of German 
capacity for self-government. A remarkable 
individual utterance is that by Professor 
Mommsen, the historian. In a published arti- 
cle he declares that in Germany constitutional 
government has become a dead letter. In the 
Reichstag (which re-opened on January 13) the 
Emperor has been attacked by Radical criti- 
cism and defended by Chancellor von Bilow. 
The critics complained that the Empire is 
afflicted with a ‘‘malady of suddenness”’ and 
with excessive taxation for military and naval 
burdens. Respecting the latter fact, a thought- 
ful writer of the day remarks that Germany is 
the great paradox among the nations. Sin- 
cerely loving peace, striving for ideal results in 
the works of peace, it is the nation in particular 
that gives the others strong cause for fearing 
it as thé one possible danger to peace. 

The Imperial budget for 1903 estimates the 
expenditure for the year at $616,243,183, over 
forty millions above that for 1902. A loan of 
over fifty millions will be necessary in order to 
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balance accounts. Individual states of the 
empire also show serious deficits and must be 
assisted by a national loan, to be regarded a 
floating debt. 

The presidency of the Reichstag was resigned 
by the venerable Count von Ballestrem, on 
January 23, on account of complaints of his 
rulings in restricting freedom of speech. His 
retirement is a triumph for the Socialists. 

Among recent appropriations is the first 
quota of one for a royal palace at Posen. In 
this connection the following declaration by 
Baron von Rheinhaben is quoted: ‘‘I hope this 
will further convince the people that the Prus- 
sian eagle never lets go of what it has once 
taken. I say this especially for those who 
dream of resurrecting the Polish kingdom.” 

Criticisms are numerous in Germany of Dr. 
von Holleben, who has been recalled from the 
ambassadorship to the United States. 

The reported threat of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph that he 
would resign unless the quarrel- 
ling Austrian and Hungarian statesmen would 


adjust their differences and renew the Aus- 
That 


AUSTRIA 


gleich seems to have been effectual. 
important basis of commerical union has been 


renewed for ten years. In the two parts of 
the Dual Monarchy the customs duties are 
made uniform. The tariff on grain and meat 
is increased to a degree that surprises even 
ardent protectionists. In some instances the 
new duties exceed the German tariff. 

The Russian Minister of Finance, 
De Witte, has announced that 
the budget for 1903 requires over 
a billion dollars, perhaps thé largest expendi- 
ture ever required by any country in a single 
year during a time of peace. The deficit, as 
estimated, will be nearly ninety millions. 
Over eighty millions are to be devoted to rail- 
road building. Minister De Witte places 
Imperial defense first in importance. Educa- 
tional and similar interests must simply take 
what they can get.—There are reported declar- 
ations of Ministers De Witte and Plehve in favor 
of constitutional reform. One of the strongest 
representatives of autocracy, what the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Times calls ‘“‘obscurantism and bureaucratic 
despotism,’ is Prince Mestchersky. Ina letter 
to the Times the Prince states as his objection 
to constitutional government that it would 
substitute for a single autocratic ruler, noble by 
race and instinct, good and just within the 
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limits of what is humanly possible, nine hun- 
dred tyrants and despots, picked up from the 
streets, and capable of all enormities under the 
shield of absolute irresponsibility. Against 
popular education he enters the curious plea 
that it is better to have no schools than schools 
with bad teachers, and there is no certainty 
that good ones are to be had.—A new general 
customs tariff was proclaimed on January 30 
Russia follows the example of other countries 
and increases rates in view of the impending 
expiration of her commerical treaties.—One of 
the St. Petersburg dispatches in January 
reported that the government had prohibited 
a banquet on the two hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the first Russian news- 
paper, because it was intended on that occasion 
to make some demonstration in favor of free- 
dom of the press.—Letters from the famine- 
stricken districts of Finland contain appalling 
pictures of the prevailing destitution.—The 
official figures show that 4,714 persons lost 
their livesand that 33,112 houses were destroyed 
as a result of the recent earthquakes at Andijan, 
Russian Turkestan.—The German Crown 
Prince, Frederick William, was a guest of the 
Czar about the middle of January. 


The Swedish Riksdag opened on 
SWEDEN VND January 17. The government 
proposed reorganization of the 
consular service, an extension of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, the introduction of a duty 
on malt, and the raising of the duty on all 
spirits. The duty on maize, however, was to 
be reduced. Grateful recognition was made 
of contributions from home and abroad to 
relieve the famine sufferers in the north of 
Sweden. Reports have stated that as many 
as 70,000 people are affected by the scarcity and 
that over $6,000,000 will be needed to save the 
population from decimation.—Near the end 
of January, King Oscar, having decided, in 
accordance with medical advice, to escape the 
cares of government for a time, the Crown- 
Prince, Gustaf, was made Regent.— The 
Norwegian Storthing has adopted a motion 
affirming the desirability of separate consular 
systems for Norway and Sweden, independent 
of the diplomatic service and of the ministry of 
foreign affairs—Sweden has the most north- 
erly railroad in the world, the Riks-graens- 
banan, reaching about 68 degrees north.— 
Excitement has recently been created in 
Stockholm circles by reports of copper discov- 
eries in the ‘‘ Norrland,” in the very heart of 
the famine district. 
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Published correspondence from 
Naples in January represents 
Southern Italy in a state of 
increasing fermentation, in consequence of the 
awakening of the people to a sense of their 
industrial degradation. The improvement in 
the condition of the masses, which long ago 
began in Northern Italy, has but just begun 
in the South. Milanese labor leaders have 
been organizing trades unions in the Neapolitan 
district. The first result of the demand for 
more pay and shorter hours was a street railway 
strike last June. Recently a _ strike has 
occurred at the great grain port of Torre 
Annunziata, a little south of Naples. It was 
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started by stevedores who had been working 
fourteen hours a day for a single lira (twenty 
cents).—Foreign Minister Prinetti was stricken 
with paralysis on January 29 and taken to 
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his home in a serious condition.—Cardinal 
Serafino Vannutelli has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
succession to Cardinal Parocchi, who died on 
January 15. He is regarded as the probable 
successor of Pope Leo. 


Sefior Sagasta, the late Premier, 
died at Madrid on January 5, 
aged 75.—On' the roth an 
attempt on the life of King Alfonso, as was at 
first supposed, was made by an insane man 
armed with a pistol. The King was returning 
in a carriage from church to the palace. The 
would-be assassin afterward declared that he 
sought the life of the Grand Chamberlain.—On 
the 29th, Finance Minister Villaverde announced 
that the final results of the budget showed a 
surplus of over nine and a half million dollars. 
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Affairs in Asia and Oceanica 


The Imperial durbar at Delhi, in 
recognition of King Edward’s 
accession to the British throne, 
which opened on January 1 and closed nine days 
later, and which, as a gorgeous spectacle, is de- 
scribed as probably unrivaled in modern times, 
cost, according to the reports, more than $5,000,- 
ooo, of which the Indian government pays the 
larger part. But the durbar was not the whole 
of it. The festivities at Delhi, the ancient 
Mogul capital, only began scenic displays and 
rejoicings all through the land. As late as 
January 26, dispatches from Calcutta stated 
that coronation rejoicings had just begun 
with school feasts and city illuminations. 
At a splendid ball, given by the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, over fifteen hundred guests wore 
costumes in vogue a century ago. The proper 
interpretation to be given the stately pageant 
of the durbar and ensuing festivities is 
thus expressed by the New York Tribune: 
“It is a practical confirmation of the 
rule which holds Sikh and  Ghoorka, 
Rajput and Mahratta, Pathan and Bengali, 
Punjabi and Parsee, Hindoo and Moslem, 
altogether in peace and harmony, and which so 
adapts itself to the individual passions and 
predilections of each one as to make itself 
acceptable and beneficent to all. It would be 
too much to say that British rule in India is 
free from faults, and from grave faults. But 
when we consider the complexity of the task 
and the number and magnitude of the diffi- 
culties which beset it, we must confess that 
such success as has been attained by it is 
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worthy to rank among the governmental 
wonders of the world.”’ 

British administration, in its present form, 
in India dates from 1858 when, at a solemn 
durbar at Allahabad, was published a procla- 
mation that Queen Victoria had assumed 
the government of India; and many compara- 
tive statements of conditions in India date 
from the year preceding that event. Accord- 
ing to a monograph issued by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, the com- 
merce of India in 1857 was: Imports, $72,- 
000,000; exports, $128,000,000. The figures 
for 1902 are: Imports, $264,000,000; exports, 
$392,000,000. The railroads in operation in 
India in 1857 were 275 miles in length, and in 
1902, Over 25,000, the exact figure for rgor 
being 25,035 miles. In 1857 the number of 
post offices in operation was 1,000, and in 1900, 
30,645, handling annually 521,664,746 letters, 
newspapers, and packages. The number of 
miles of telegraph in operation in 1857 was 
about 1,000; in 1900, 52,909, with 170,666 
miles of wire, and transmitting during that 
year 5,237,301 messages. The irrigation works, 
most of which have been constructed since 
1857, irrigate about fourteen million acres, 
and the value of the products of the area thus 
irrigated often exceeds in a single year the 
entire cost of the works, which aggregates up 
to this time a little more than one hundred 
million dollars. The railways and irrigating 
works have been constructed largely with 
money borrowed by the Indian government, 
but the receipts from the canals and railways 
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are sufficient to meet fully the interest on the 
cost of construction. A qualified showing 
of the condition of India is made in Mr. 
Edward Digby’s Prosperous British India, 
recently published in London. He makes full 
recognition of the social and legislative 
reforms effected under British rule, and also of 
the great benefit following the establishment 
of the Pax Brittanica throughout India. 
But he holds that, from the economic point of 
view, British rule has made the country 
much poorer than it was a century ago. He 
recalls an estimate made seventy years ago 
that the annual drain from British India 
of three million pounds had amounted in 
thirty years, at the usual Indian rate per cent., 
to £723,900,000. But during the last thirty 
years the drain has amounted to at least 
£900,000,000. Even deducting the large sums 
loaned by England for public works—which 
are largely unproductive, and the cost of which 
must be repaid—the balance in favor of India 
is, as says a contemporary, ‘‘staggering.”’ 
In the Bombay Presidency, according to the 
McDonnell Famine Commission, ‘‘four-fifths 
of the cultivators are heavily indebt. In 1880, 
Sir William Hunter testified that 40,000,000 
of the inhabitants of India go through life on 
insufficient food. And the native hand indus- 
tries of almost every kind have been crowded 
out by manufactures introduced by England. 
The traveler in India, seeing the enormous 
volume of trade, and the signs of wealth at the 
great centers, is very reluctant to believe in the 
poverty of the country, but the simple facts 
that, in 1900, in the Surat District 85 per cent. 
of the year’s revenue was paid to the Govern- 
ment by money lenders, and that drastic 
legislation has been enacted in the Punjab 
to prevent money lenders from owning all the 
land, are far more significant than a tourist’s 
impressions.” 

The United States is a large purchaser of the 
products of India, our importations from 
India and the British East Indies generally 
having grown from twenty-four million dollars 
in 1892 to forty-eight millions in 1902. Up to 
this time our exports to India have been small 
compared with the imports from that country, 
the total exports from the United States 
to India and other British East Indies being, 
in 1892, $3,674,307, and in 1902, $4,621,876. 
The principal imports into the United States 
from India are manufactures of jute, about nine 
million dollars annually; unmanufactured jute, 
four millions; and hides and skins, six millions. 
The principal exports from the United States 
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to India are: mineral oil, about one and a half 
million dollars annually; iron and steel manu- 
factures, two millions, and cotton cloths, a 
half million dollars. 

It appears that the institution for child 
widows at Poona, of which the famous Pundita 
Ramabai is the head, working in conjunction 
with the American Ramabai Association, has 
ceased to be a secular institution (which char- 
acter it had in order to reach the high caste 
Hindus) and has become an avowedly Chris- 
tian institution. A movement is reported on 
the part of Ramabai to remove the institution 
to a new locality in order to get away from 
Mohammedan influences. 

Interest in China largely attaches 

CHINA to questions of international 
import. But are there any ques- 

tions relating to China that are not of inter- 
national import? The course of events during 
the recent past appears to have made the China- 
man’s business everybody’s business. It is 
doubtless a good thing for China that this is so. 
Internal convulsions, ‘‘ Boxerism,’’ even vio- 
lence due to missionaries, may work for the 
ultimate regeneration of China if these things 
bring the forces of western civilization to bear 
upon her in such a way as both to arouse her to 
vigorous action and at the same time cause her 
to perceive clearly what it is that she lacks in 
comparison with the progressive races of man- 
kind. Among the movements that distinctly 
augur well for the future of China is that which 
promotes education largely in accordance with 
western conceptions. The plan begun thirty 
years ago, of selecting the best students 
throughout the provinces and sending them to 
foreign countries to study politics and science, 
was renewed a year and a half ago by an Impe- 
rial edict which also decreed the institution of a 
general system of education by means of 
primary schools, common schools, and colleges 
in every province for the enlightenment of the 
people. In January the report was confirmed 
that the Viceroy of Chili, Yuan-Shi-Kai, had 
proposed to pay the expenses of about sixty 
Chinese students to the military school at 
Tokio, Japan, because he realized that com- 
pulsory education in foreign learning for the 
officials is one of the two great needs of China 
at present, the other being elementary educa- 
tion for the masses. In preparing China for 
what a contemporary calls its ‘‘educational 
renaissance,’’ a leading agency has been the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese.” 
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‘Whatever harmony of progress now exists 
between China on the one hand, and Europe 
and America on the other, is largely due to the 
wise and persistent endeavors of this society.” 
With the gradual introduction of the new 
education the development of the material 
resources of China is taking a rapid pace. 
Notable progress is being made in railroad 
building, in ship building, in gun making, and 
in mining. The investment of foreign capital 
in China is already enormous; and it is rapidly 
increasing. This has many consequences, one 
of the most notable of which is the existence of 
areal civil service reform. Another is the very 
great increase of the postal service. There is 
no more interesting or significant process now 
going on in the world than the graduai per- 
meation of the “‘Flowery Kingdom”’ by the 
ideas, practices and standards of ‘‘the foreign 
devils.”’ 

The Shanghai correspondent of the London 
Times reported in January that the year 1902 
had ended in China with large stocks in the 
hands of merchants and gloomy prospects for 
the import trade, owing to the continued 
exactions of the likin tax and the decline in the 
purchasing power of silver. Nevertheless, the 
customs revenue of all China for 1902 increased 
5,000,000 taels (about $3,000,000) over that for 
Igol. 

Local rebellions, extending over considerable 
areas, continue to harass the Government. 
On January 29 a dispatch from Hongkong 
stated that the revolutionary movement which 
led to the arrest of seven Kwang-Si rebels was a 
very serious attempt to overthrow the central 
power and establish a separate government in 
the south of China. None of the arrested men 
are prominent; the real leaders are said to be in 
the interior collecting forces. The revolution- 
ary organization embraces the provinces of 
Kwang-Tung, Kwang-Si, Kwei-Chau and Fok- 
ien. The insurrectionists are posing as reformers 
and are anxious to secure foreign sympathy. 

The monument to Baron von Ketteler, the 
German minister who was killed shortly after 
the outbreak of the Boxer troubles, was dedi- 
cated at Peking on January 18, Chinese and 
German officials participating in the cere- 
mony. The monument, erected by demand 
of the German Government, is a marble arch 
spanning the principal street at the spot where 
the minister was assassinated. The speakers 
at the dedication warned the Chinese that the 
monument was looked upon as a guarantee that 
China would hereafter preserve friendly relations 
with the foreign powers. 
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Lieutenant-General Miles was in Peking 
early in January, inspecting the small detach- 
ment of United States troops there. The 
almost unprecedented honor of a compli- 
mentary lunch party was given him by the 
Dowager Empress and the Emperor. 


Mr. John Barrett describes Japan 
as ‘“‘the schoolmaster of Asia.” 
She is, indeed, developing some 
such relationship to China, Korea, and Siam— 
a relationship in which increasingly good 
feeling appears to exist between teacher and 
pupils. In a recent address in Montreal, the 
Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, President of the Methodist 
Conference in Japan, dwelt upon the breadth of 
the Japanese educational system on secular 
lines. The Government has largely excluded 
all religions in the schools, colleges, and 
universities, mainly on account of Buddhistic 
opposition to the progress of Western ideas. 
This tends to facilitate the advancement of 
especially Protestant Christianity in Japan, 
and we need not be surprised to learn that 
recent statistics show an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the membership of the Protestant 
churches as against 2 per cent. in the Roman 
Catholic, and 4 per cent. in the Greek com- 
munities. The Protestants enroll nearly eleven 
thousand pupils in their schools. In organiza- 
tion they are said to lead the mission fields of 
the world. The union of the Methodist bodies 
is nearly achieved. That accomplished, says 
The Outlook, there should follow Baptist 
federation; and then the five great churches— 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Presbyterian—should eliminate the last 
trace of sectarian rivalry and present a united 
front to Buddhism and Japan. 

The political issues between the Cabinet 
and the various parties in the Diet have been 
referred to the general election in February. 
Some statement of the situation can be given 
next month. 


JAPAN 


The Commonwealth of Australia 
is now in the third year of its his- 
tory, the confederation of the six 
States having been proclaimed at Sydney on 
January 1, 1901. The unprecedented drouth 
which has afflicted a large portion of the coun- 
try, though partly broken, still causes great 
loss and suffering. Cattle continue to perish 
in large numbers for want of fodder. Though 
the Australian constitution forbids the removal 
of the fodder tariff, Premier Barton has prom- 
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ised that any State desiring to omit the duty 
may do so without criticism from the Govern- 
ment. Long sessions of Parliament have been 
held to dicuss the pitiful appeals from the 
rural districts. Figures given for New South 
Wales show that in that State only about a 
third of the number of sheep held a few years 
ago now remains. In grain there is a shortage 
of over six million bushels. The shortage in 
all the States is estimated at twice that amount. 
Wheat and meat, Australia’s ordinary staples, 
are now being imported, the first largely from 
California, and the second from New Zealand. 
United States Consul Goding, at Newcastle, 
reported last November that two hundred 
thousand tons of breadstuffs must be imported 
from wheat-producing countries to Australia 
to meet the harvest deficiencies. 

The Sydney correspondent of the Toronto 
Monetary Times says that Canadian papers 
have been giving too much attention to the 
threatened retirement of Queensland from 
the Australian Federation because of dissatis- 
faction with various Federal laws. It is 


asserted that the very things complained of 
in Queensland had the indorsement of nearly 


all the members sent by it to the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. ‘“‘The Com- 
monwealth shoulder is sore,’’ says the cor- 
respondent, ‘‘but in time it will wear the 
Federal collar. It won’t take it off.’ 

Premier Barton is reported as saying that 
the proposed agreement for an increased 
Australian naval subsidy, drawn up at the 
recent Colonial Conference in London, will be 
the last of its kind. In 1911 Australia expects 
to be able to establish her own navy. 

The determination of Australians to push 
straight through the stormy seasons of national 
infancy to future greatness is shown in many 
ways. The world is now told that the South 
Australian Government is to receive bids in 
America, Germany, and France for the con- 
struction of a transcontinental railway from 
Adelaide on the south to Port Darwin on the 
north, a distance of about twelve hundred 
miles. South Australia and the Northern 
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Territory together occupy the whole of the 
middle of the Continent. This vast area is 
now undeveloped and but sparsely peopled. 
In a Government pamphlet the railway scheme 
is declared to be ‘‘a magnificent opportunity 
for the capitalist to embark in one of the few 
truly great undertakings with a golden future 
in prospect yet left to the world to be 
achieved.” 


To the student of labor problems 
NEW ZEALAND New Zealand is one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. 
The provision there for the unemployed (pref- 
erence given to married men) consists largely 
of work on railroads, of tree-felling and road 
making. A government subsidy is given to 
enable the Salvation Army to prevent suffering 
among the needy. Mechanics’ wages are not 
as high as here, while the cost of living may 
average about as much. The railways are 
almost entirely held by the Government, and 
the taking of the coal mines has begun. In 
factories men, according to law, work not over 
forty-eight hours a week and women not over 
forty-five. Five shillings a week is the mini- 
mum wage for a minor employed in a factory. 
The famous Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
originally passed in 1894 and since variously 
amended, provides for the formation of indus- 
trial unions. In the case of employers any two 
persons, in the case of workers any seven, can 
form a union, and become registered. Cases in 
dispute are brought before government con- 
ciliation boards. From these boards cases 
may be carried to the Arbitration Court. It is 
said that workers have made considerable use 
of the Act, the employers less so. According 
to a writer (Mr. Tom Mann, the English labor 
leader), in the Nineteenth Century, in 310 
cases there were not more than six that pro- 
duced serious dissatisfaction. There are some 
complaints over the working of compulsory 
arbitration, but, on the whole, the writer above 
quoted gives it his emphatic indorsement after 
a careful study of it from the view-point of 
trades-unionism. 


Affairs in Africa 


The young Sultan of Morocco, 
Abdul Aziz, is tossed like a 
bubble on the meeting seas of 
Mohammedan and Christian civilizations. The 
Berber revolt which, under the lead of a fa- 
natical alleged Pretender to the throne, broke 
out last September, has defeated his armies 


and shut him up in his capital of Fez. By 
some it is said that the trouble really began a 
year ago when a fanatical Moor, who had killed 
a Christian missionary in the streets of Fez, 
was, by order of the Sultan, subsequently 
shot in the public square. At all events, the 
Pretender made a proclamation at Teza last 
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fall, some eighty miles east of Fez, and 
preached war against the Sultan and death to 
the Christians. The Sultan had grown very 
unpopular because of his leaning toward 
European ways and inventions. The Moorish 
tribesmen had come to denounce him as an 
‘“‘infidel.”” He appears to be learning how 
difficult it is to be half Mohammedan and half 
Christian. The trouble in Morocco is funda- 
mentally the conflict between Islam and Chris- 
tian ideals. As in China, the revolt proceeds 
directly from hatred of foreigners. In this 
aspect, it may entail great consequences. The 
European powers will scarcely permit ‘‘ Boxer”’ 
outrages to be enacted in Morocco. The 
points of international interest respecting the 
Moroccan revolt are touched upon under 
“International Affairs.” 

Forced to intrench himself in his capital 
of Fez, the situation of the Sultan at the 
beginning of January seemed desperate. The 
European residents were hastening to the 
coast. Christian missionaries especially were 
everywhere in great peril. They were bitterly 


denounced as ‘‘cursed dogs”’ and “‘filth in the 
Fez has long been one of the sacred 
Its capture, and the removal 


streets.” 
cities of Islam. 
from it of every trace of foreign influence, 
would naturally be considered by the Pre- 
tender and his followers an act of superlative 
merit. Reports have been current that the 
Pretender declares that he has no ambition 
for the Sultanate, but that he aims to place 
upon the throne the Sultan’s brother, Mulai- 
Mohammed. The troops of Abdul Aziz 
were so severely handled by the forces of the 
Pretender in the last conflicts that he seems 
unwilling to assume the aggressive again. 
Frequent skirmishes, however, near Fez and in 
various parts of the North were reported near 
the end of January. In the South the insur- 
gent tribes appear to meet with no opposition. 
According to a report from Tangier, an English 
drill sergeant in the service of the Sultan says 
that the imperial army contains about twenty- 
five thousand men, including a Shereefian 
body-guard of 2,000 picked men, armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles. 


The most formidable of the Arab 
hordes which roam the Sahara is 
that of the Senussi. Somewhat 
vague and conflicting accounts are given of this 
tribe or Mohammedan sect. But it is gener- 
ally regarded as comprising the most numerous, 
fanatical, and powerful obstacle to European 
advance, whether French or British, into the 
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regions that lie west of;the Nile and east of 
Lake Chad. The Senussi look upon their 
sheikh asthe true Mahdi. Their rallying-cry is 
said to be the founding of a great Moslem 
empire in the north of Africa, and they have 
gathered to their ranks hordes of fanatics and 
all the broken remnants of the defeated Khalifa, 
whom the English finally crushed in 1899, and 
of the Sultan Rabah, whom the French 
accounted forin1goo. Near the end of January 
reports reached London, from both Egypt and 
Tripoli, of an advance among these tribes 
toward the Nile. The movement, it is said, 
began last year under the son of the dead 
founder of the Senussi. He died in August 
and the advance was temporarily checked. 
It has re-commenced under a new leader. Its 
precise objective point is a matter of conjecture, 
though there is what is regarded as pretense of 
a religious pilgrimage, request having been 
made of the Egyptian government (but 
refused) for permission to pass through the 
Egyptian territory, by way of Berber and 
Suakin, to Mecca. Possibly this may be the 
true story, for Christian missionaries have said 
that the Senussi are without political aim, are 
opposed to violence, and, though strongly 
organized, are without arms. Yet that they can 
fight the French know, from experiences in the 
vicinity of Lake Chad. And a widespread 
fear surely exists that the Senussi will one day 
destroy the peace of all North Africa. The gar- 
rison at Khartum has been strengthened. 
The sirdar, General Wingate, was there at the 
end of January. 

The widely reported address of Lord Kitch- 
ener at the recent opening of Gordon College at 
Khartum has drawn attention to the progress 
of education in Egypt. The land of the Pha- 
raohs is now under thetutelageof Great Britain. 
The Secretary of the Egyptian Education 
Department is Dr. Douglas Dunlop. ‘There 
are voluntary schools,” says a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, ‘‘but though the work 
done by the American Presbyterian Mission, 
by Roman Catholics, and, to a smaller extent, 
by Anglican missions, is educationally excel- 
lent, these are professedly proselyting agencies, 
and are outside the educational system of the 
country.”” When the English occupation of 
Egypt began, the Egyptians had only the 
Kutlab schools (in which the children are not 
even taught to write) and the University of 
Cairo—-the El Ahzar, the greatest Mohamme- 
dan school in the world, whose faculty holds 
that the earth is flat! The modern system of 
education introduced by the British has in 
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Cairo a well-equipped school of medicine, a 
polytechnic institution, and an excellent agri- 
cultural college, and several schools in which 
boys are prepared for subsequent professional 
training. It is stated that in two or three 
years French will have become supplanted by 
English as a medium of instruction in Govern- 
ment schools. The law of Egypt being based 
on the.Code Napoleon, one of two things must, 
however, happen—either the Egyptian Code 
must be revived, or the French language must 
be taught as a third tongue to boys intending 
to become lawyers. At present the schools in 
Egypt appear largely devoted to preparing 
occupants of the innumerable clerkships 
required in the administration of Government 
affairs. Education is not compulsory. Islam 
is the religion of the State and is taught in all 
the Government schools. Christianity is 
ignored. The Coptic children, however, are 
permitted to be absent during the hours of 
religious instruction. 

The British agent in Egypt, Earl Cromer, 
has paid a tribute to American missionaries 
in the Soudan. Speaking at a banquet in 
Khartum recently, he said: 

Let me testify tothe special pleasure afforded me 
by a visit to the admirably conducted establishment 
of the American missionaries on the Sobat River, 
and to that of the Austrian missionaries on the 
White Nile. One is a Catholic institution and the 
other a Protestant, but I know no distinction 
between such efforts among the pagans, and they 
shall receive encouragement and assistance. 





The cordiality with which Col- 

SOUTH AFRICA onial Secretary Chamberlain has 

been received in South Africa, in 

the execution of what the London Graphic 
calls ‘‘one of the most memorable enterprises 
of British statesmanship,”’ is what neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet would have 
ventured to foretell not so very long ago. 
Murat Halstead has recently recalled in a 
published article that James G. Blaine was a 
man of such fascinating qualities that those 
who did not desire to accept his influence as 
irresistible were warned not to commit them- 
selves to acquaintance with him. Some such 
influence Mr. Chamberlain seems to be wielding 
in South Africa. He landed at Durban on 
December 26. In his first speeches he struck 
vibrant notes that set both English and Dutch 
to cheering in sweet accord. Three weeks 
later, though yet but ‘‘on the fringe of his 
enterprise,” in the exercise of ‘‘a benevolent 
dictatorship” he had secured in Natal a 
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renunciation of very large war claims, and in 
Pretoria he had finally dealt with the attempts 
of the Boers to obtain a revision of the Ver- 
eeniging settlement. He convinced the Boers 
of the hopelessness of further agitation— 
whether or not so far against their will that 
they are of the same opinion still. At Johan- 
nesburg, in dealing with the thorny question 
of the Rand contribution to the cost of the war, 
his mission seemed again to justify itself. 
His decisions in favor of a settlement of the 
Transvaal loans on easy terms find no opposi- 
tion within the Ministry, and the judgment 
of the British pressisfavorable. ‘The bargain 
made at Johannesburg,’”’ says the London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, ‘‘is 
not a hard one, but it is a businesslike solution 
of the complete problem. It does not involve 
an alliance between Downing street and the 
Park lane millionaires, and control of South 
African affairs is kept in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Colonies until the confederation. 
Mr. Chamberlain receives full credit for his 
incomparable talent in exciting colonial enthu- 
siasm and carrying out an enlightened British 
policy in a masterful way, after hearing what- 
ever representative men of all the interests 
had to say.” 

In London, on January 15, members of 
leading firms representing South African 
interests met and definitely agreed on a 
war contribution of $150,000,000, payable in 
three annual installments of $50,000,000, and 
covered by a loan not redeemable before ten 
years. The first $50,000,000 will be issued in 
1904. Thequestion of labor forthe Rand isone 
of great moment. It is stated that the mine 
owners so readily agreed to contribute $150,- 
000,000 to meet the expenses of -the war 
because they believed Mr. Chamberlain would 
consent to the importation of Asiatic laborers. 
But the London papers have been pointing out 
the dangers experienced in the United States 
and elsewhere in the employment of ‘‘ yellow 
men.” Ina conference held at Johannesburg, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared himself not in favor 
of employing Uganda natives for fear of intro- 
ducing the dreaded sleeping sickness which 
killed 30,000 persons last year, but he warned 
the mine managers that it would be hard to 
secure an adequate supply of Asiatic labor 
In conclusion he declined to pronounce a 
definite opinion on the matter. In a public 


address a few days later (January 17) he 
suggested that the British Government be 
requested to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the matter. 
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Contemporary Celebrities 








ao. tienes Baron Speck von Sternberg, who 
BEN’S SUCCESson Succeeds Dr von Holleben as 

Germany’s representative at 
Washington, is not unknown to Americans, as 
he was formerly secretary of the German em- 
bassy at Washington. He comes to this coun- 
try nominally as Chargé d’Affaires, but vested 
with ambassadorial powers. It is believed 
that his promotion to ambassadoria) rank 
is only a question 


understood at the German embassy. The 
new representative of Germany is thoroughly 
in touch with that American spirit which, the 
Kaiser calls Amerikanische Gesichtsziige. 

So far, Baron von Sternberg has shown a 
disposition to be most fair and friendly in his 
diplomatic dealings at Washington. In so 
doing he is simply carrying out the policy of 
Chancellor von Bailow who recently declared 

before the Reich- 





of time. In addi- 
tion to his services 
rendered the Ger- 
many embassy here 
several years ago, 
Baron von Stern- 
berg was one of the 
German Commis- 
sioners at the 
Samoanconference, 
and was prominent 
in the negotiations 
following the out- 
break of trouble 
in China, which 
necessitated his 
recall from Wash- 
ington to confer 
with the heads of 
the German For- 
eign Office in Berlin. 
In recognition of 
his services, he was 
appointed German 
Consul-General at 
Calcutta, India, a 
position he has held 
for two years, and 





stag that he was 
far removed from 
a policy of adven- 
ture, and that 
the réle of Ger- 
many was upon the 
path of thoughtful 
calmness. As a re- 
buff to a jingoistic 
press, he further 
declared that in his 
foreign policy he 
strove to strike the 
middle course and 
that he was not in 
favor of a policy 
which would ex- 
tend] German 
sphere of action 
excessively, and 
which would be 
dependent upon 
ebullitions of feel- 
ing instead of being 
fixed by the well- 
considered, plain- 
est interests of the 
German people. 
Such a statement, 








which he now gives 
up for the more *‘m- 
portant post at 
Washington. 

It is peculiarly gratifying at the present time, 
when relations between Germany and the 
United States have approached dangerously 
near the straining point, to have a German 
representative in Washington who is thoroughly 
conversant with American thought and action. 
Baron von Sternberg is fortunate in under- 
standing the importance which Americans 
attach to the Monroe Doctrine. This seems not 
heretofore to have been fully appreciated and 
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BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG 


if uttered in good 
faith, augurs well 
for the foreign re- 
lations of Germany, foreign relations being 
dependent upon the diplomacy and tact of 
anibassadors. Chancellor von Bitlow was 
aware of this when he appointed Baron von 
Sternberg to Washington. 

Baron von Sternberg is in a position not only 
to establish friendly diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two governments, but also to bring 
about a friendlier public opinion between the 
two countries. 
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The dominating characteristic in 
the recent history of the Latin 
nations of Europe has been their 
frequent Cabinet changes. In Spain has this 
been especially evident. On the death by 
assassination of Sefior Canovas del Castillo, 
in 1897, a Liberal Cabinet under Sefior Sagasta 
took office. This cabinet existed throughout 
the war and conducted the peace negotiations. 
Weakened, however, by humiliations inflicted 
upon the country, it was succeeded in March, 
1899, by a Conservative Government under 
Sefior Silvela. In October, 1900, a new cabinet 
was; formed by General Azcarraga. This 
existed until a Liberal Cabinet under Sagasta 
came into power in March, 1gor. Sefior 
Francisco Silvela, who now for the second time 
is succeeding the venerable Sagasta in the 
premiership, is a statesman of character and 
force. 

Sefior Silvela is a native of Madrid. Trainéd 
for the bar, he early became a member of the 
Cortes. His first portfolio was that of Minister 
of the Interior in the Martinez Campos Cabinet 
of 1879-80. Under Canovas he was Minister 
of Justice. Sefior Silvela assumes the premier- 
ship at a most auspicious time. The situation 
to-day in Spain is better than it has been for 
several years. He is thus in a position to 
instigate and carry out his theories and 
reforms. There is somewhat of a resemblance 
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between the careers of the new Spanish premier 
and of the former French premier, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. Both were prominent lawyers 
before taking up political life. Both are 
orators of eloquence and brilliant writers. 
Both are men of the highest integrity and of 
marked talents. A citizen of a Republic, the 
future looms big and dazzling for M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. The subject of a king, the political 
power of Sefior Silvela must of necessity be 
limited. In bringing to the services of his king 
and country the ability of his great states- 
manship, Sefior Silvela is in a position to prove 
to the world that the term ‘“‘poor Spain”’ is at 
best only a catch-word invented by certain 
believers in Latin decadence. 
THE RETIREMENT The news of the temporary re- 
tirement of Mr. Maurice Grau 
a from the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House comes not only as a 
blow to all music lovers of this country, but 
especially to the city of New York, which has 
been the scene of his great managerial tri- 
umphs. It is a well-recognized fact that grand 
opera is rarely a financial success. In Paris, 
Berlin, and Dresden grand opera succeeds 
only because it is liberally subsidized by the 
State. That Mr. Grau has been able to pro- 
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duce grand opera in New York with both artis- 
tic and financial success points conclusively 
to his great ability as an impresario. 

Mr. Grau is an Austrian by birth and came 
to this country when a mere boy. His first 
ambition was to become a lawyer, and, with that 
end in view, he studied at the Columbia law 
school and later entered a law office. Finding 
the practice of law unsuited to his tastes, in 
1872 he began his managerial career with 
Charles A. Chizzola in exploiting Aimée. a 
popular opera-bouffe singer. A few years 
later he managed Rubinstein in a series of 
concerts. Returning 
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The recent wonderful results ob- 
tained in Germany in an inves- 
tigation of Professor Pupin’s 
system of telephonic transmission over long-dis- 
tance air lines and cables has produced a sensa- 
tion in the German press and among German 
scientists. It is gratifying to note that Profes- 
sor Pupin’s invention demonstrates that 
American scientific methods are just as accu- 
rate and progressive as those employed in 
Germany which, until recently, has been con- 
sidered the leading country in scientific 
thought and invention. The tests made 

lately in Germany 


AN AMERICAN 
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to opera-bouffe, he 
successfully man- 
aged a number of 
foreign singers. In 
1882 he joined Henry 
A. Abbey and John 
B. Schoeffel in the 
management of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, which had 
been built in opposi- 
tion to the Academy 
of Music, managed 
by Colonel Mapleson. 
The first attempt of 
the triumvirate was 
a failure, and they 
gave up the manage- 
ment for the next 
season. For the next 
seven years German 
and cheaper opera 
was in vogue at the 
Metropolitan. In 
1891, the stock- 
holders of the Metro- 
politan invited Mr. 
Grau and his part- © 





prove that it is 
possible, with the 
same expense, to 
telephone over a dis- 
tance four times 
greater than at 
present, and that 
telephonic communi- 
cation between cities 
as widely distant as 
Paris and St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin and 
London, could be 
easily established. 

Professor Pupin’s 
invention ‘‘consists 
of inserting into tele- 
phonic conductors 
small coils of copper 
wire wound over a 
core of fine iron 
wire. The construc- 
tion of these coils is 
extremely simple 
and carried out in 
accordance with 
definite mathemati- 
cal laws, first estab- 








ners to resume the 
management and to 
produce Italian 
and French operas. This season was suc- 
cessful and marked the first appearance here of 
the De Reszkes, Emma Eames, and Plangon. 
After the death of Mr. Abbey and the disas- 
trous western tour of 1897, the affairs of the 
company were in a bad state. In May, 1897, 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company was organ- 
ized, and Mr. Grau was made president and 
managing director. Since then Mr. Grau has 
directed grand operain New York. Mr. Grau’s 
management was so eminently successful, that 
it made this city one of the great musical 
centers of the world. 


Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 
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lished by the in- 
ventor. Their dis- 
tance apart is also 
determined in accordance with the same 
laws. Save for the installation of these coils, 
nothing is altered in the system at present in 
vogue. The principle of the system is to 
provide additional strength to the lagging cur- 
rent at intervals determined by mathematical 
formule. The electric impulse is transmitted 
along the wire, and every time it begins to 
lessen in jts energy to a perceptible degree, it 
is stimulated by meeting one of the coils, 
which sends it on with renewed impetus.”’ 
Professor Pupin graduated from Columbia 
College in 1883. In 1889 he received the 
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of play writing. The period, from 
the successful production by the 
Kendals of The Money Spinner 
in 1880 tothe Iris of to-day, 
marks a career distinguished in 
the cause of English drama. 

Mr. Pinero’s early dramaturgic 
attempts were farces and come- 
dies, and they range in tone from 
the boisterous and often coarse 
humor of Dandy Dick to the 
witchery and delicate sentiment 
of Sweet Lavender. The problem 
play, as we know it to-day, had 
not yet got a strong foothold on 
the English stage. But the time 
had now come, according to Mr. 
Pinero, when the dramatist could 
show his independence. Accord- 
ingly, in 1889, he wrote The 
Profligate, which was the first of 








From The Pinero Birthday Book 
ARTHUR WING PINERO 


degree of doctor of philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. In the same year he won the 
John Tyndall Fellowship in Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was made adjunct professor of 
mechanics in Columbia in 1892. At present 
he holds the chair of electro-mechanics in the 
University. In addition to his university 
duties, Professor Pupin is connected with 
many scientific societies in this country. Still 
a young man, Professor Pupin hasa great career 
before him. He not only has the opportunity 
to greater enhance the prestige of Columbia 
in the world of scholarship, but also to serve 
again and often that field of American science 
of which he is such a distinguished represent- 
ative. 

It is said of Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pinero that he has many traits in 
common with Dumas fils, the 
well-known French dramatist of the last cen- 
tury. Be this as it may, it is interesting to 
note that both are responsible for fresh forces in 
the dramatic literatures of their respective 
countries. 

Like many other men of letters, Mr. Pinero 
was educated for a barrister, and in his father’s 
office at Lincoln’s Inn Fields he first acquired 
that liking for literature that iater took on a 
purely dramatic phase. In 1874 Mr. Pinero 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham’s company at 
the Theater Royal, Edinburgh. After short 
engagements both with Irving and the Ban- 
crofts, he left the stage to take up the profession 
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Courtesy of R. H. Russell 


his problem plays. This was fol- 
lowed in time by The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, his greatest play; 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Benefit of 
the Doubt, The Gay Lord Quex, and Iris— 
problem plays all of them, and dealing with 
the big moral questions of the day. But the 
man who wrote Sweet Lavender could not 
altogether devote himself to such themes 
and forgot the vagaries, the conceits, and the 
foibles of the day. So, from time to time, he 
has given us other plays—The Weaker Sex, 
with its poignant satire; Lady Bountiful, with 
its pathetic story; The Amazons with its 
witchery ‘‘that only to hear were sweet,’’ and 
The Princess and the Butterfly, with its love 
that is ever young. Thus Mr. Pinero has 
written the pure farce, the farce mingled with 
sentiment, the comedy with often its satiric 
element, the play of fancy and the problem 
play. 

Although by no means a great dramatist in 
the highest signification of that word, Mr. 
Pinero stands to-day at the head of that 
school which has done so much in the renais- 
sance of the Victorian drama. Like the elder 
Dumas, Mr. Pinero brings to all his creative 
work an unmoral attitude of mind. He never 
preaches, but there is generally a moral to his 
tale. He is a master of technique, and he 
knows his stage and its business to perfection. 
He has a style of remarkable brilliancy and a 
happy ability of expressing a page in a few 
lines. Incleverness, his,dialogue is unexcelled. 


For his technique Mr. Pinero has gone to the 
French, and found it largely in the work of the 










younger Dumas, and to some extent in Scribe. 
For his ideals he has gone to the Norwegian, 
and has been influenced by Ibsen. Although 
he reflects an influence, he is not subservient 
to it. His own work is too strong, too fecund, 
not to stand supremely upon its own originality 
and force. 

If one had to characterize the 
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for in 1898 she made her first London 
début. 

In any profession or calling it ishard to 
estimate relative ability. Of none is this 
truer than the art of the actor. Individuality 
plays such a large part in histrionic art that 
it is difficult to find a standard of measure- 
ment in regard ta individual worth. Sarah 
Bernhardt is a great actress; so is Rejane. 
But one cannot compare them. Although a 


lesser gulf separates 





CHARM art of-Annie Russell by a single 

term, the word charm would 
immediately suggest 
itself. In one of his 


delightful and enter- 
taining essays. the 
Idler affirms that 
charm can be defined 
only by negatives, the 
only way in which 
subtle subjects can be 
approached. That the 
word charm can be 
applied to the work 
of Miss Annie Russell 
is no idle critique to 
that young lady’s 
histrionic attainments. 
In her case, however, 
the term need not be 
defined by negatives. 
To say an art stands 
for this or that thing 
indicates a certain 
merit or otherwise. 
But to say that a 
certain art defies,abso- 
lute definition is of 
greater merit, because 
it is illusive and be- 
cause it suggests pos- 
sibilities foreign to 
itself. The art that 
suggests art is the 
greatest art. Such is 
the art of Annie 
Russell as embodied 








the art of Rejane with 
that of Jane Hading 
or Madame Bartet; 
the same difficulty is 
encountered. It is the 
same on the English 
stage with Ellen Ter- 
ry, Irene Van Brugh, 
and Mrs. Campbell. 
What is true of the 
French and English 
stage is none the less 
true in this country. 
Accordingly it is dif- 
ficult to assign to 
Miss Russell her rela- 
tive rank among other 
American actresses. 
That she holds a cer- 
tain rank is impos- 
sible to gainsay. That 
this rank is high and 
is identified with the 
best in American dra- 
matic art is also unde- 
niable. Further than 
this it is both difficult 
and impossible to as- 
sert. 

Among minds 
differently attuned 
there may be some 
who cavil at the word 
charm and demand a 
criticism less illusive. 








in the word charm. 
Miss Russell’s first 
success was achieved 
in Esmeralda, in which she appeared nearly 
a thousand times. Other plays in which 
she is ‘pleasingly remembered are. En- 
gaged, The Fatal Card, A _ Bachelor’s 
Romance, Sue, Catherine, Miss Hobbs, and 
The Girl and the Judge. At present she is 
appearing in Mice and Men. Miss Russell’s 
delightful perscnality is known not only to 
American audiences, but to English as well, 


MISS ANNIE RUSSELL 





For them the charm of 
Annie Russell may 
resolve itself into certain qualities of magnet 
ism, poetic delicacy, sentiment, and force of 
realizing dramatic ideals. 

An English critic once characterized Miss 
Russell as the Duse of America. While 
such criticism is decidedly extravagant, it 
is not too much to say that she is one of 
the most delightful actresses of the contem- 
porary American stage. 
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The Recent Durbar at Delhi 








The recent celebration at Delhi, which officially 
proclaimed Edward,Emperor of India,wasaspectacle 
of barbaric splendor such as modern history cannot 
duplicate. The picturesque costuming, the rich trap- 
pings,the gorgeous gems, the lavish display of wealth, 
procuced a magnificence which recalled a story 
in the Arabian Nights. The reader is apt to rub his 
eyes and inquire in what century we are living—the 
date and year. It was the meeting of the East and 
West—poetry and power, civilization and oriental- 
ism. he Anglo-Saxon mind stands awed at the 
very thought of that wonderful display. No word- 
pictures, no photographs can convey it. The best 
that can be done is to suggest something of its 
significance and charac- 


Empress of India. He set about to make her 
one in great earnest. The good old Queen, 
who was always imperial in her conceptions of 
things, was immensely flattered. Lord Bea- 
consfield rose in favor. 

For such a distinctively poetic conception of 
imperial rule in India it was necessary to have 
a poet Viceroy, and so it came to pass that the 
author of Lucile was intrusted with all the 
details of the great imperial durbar at Delhi, 


He was made Viceroy for this very purpose, 
and not to fight the 





ter. And in doing this 
brevity will avail as much 
as the most ample ver- 
bosity. 

In the first place, it 
might be well to give 
some idea of the meaning 
of the Durbar. A fellow 
of the Punjab Oriental 
University is quoted as 
follows by the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean: 

I was present at the 
Delhi durbar in the 
year 1877, and as remi- 
niscence is one of the 
consolations, if not one 
of the virtues, of age, I 
should like to trouble 
you with a few obser- 
vations on that great 
historic event. 

That great Oriental 
pageant was the crea- 
tion of the Semitic 
mind. It originated 
with Lord Beacons- 
field, the Prime Minis- 
ter of England, and 
was carried out by his 
Secretary for India, 
then Lord Salisbury, strictly in accordance 
with the Prime Minister’s wishes. It is well 
known that Lord: Beaconsfield had hoped to 
make Queen Victoria Empress of Great 
Britain. But the British people thought such 
a title contrary to constitutional government. 
The case was otherwise with regard to India. 
The title was singularly suitable, and the Prime 
Minister said he had discovered that in certain 
almanacs the Queen had already been styled 


ee 


From Black and White 
AN INDIAN CHIEF AND QUEEN GOING TO THE DURBAR 


Afghans. This is im- 
portant as a distinc- 
tion, because it has 
been said that, if Lord 
Beaconsfield was dis- 
tinguished for his 
knowledge of men, why 
did he send out a man 
of Lord Lytton’sstamp 
to fight Russia in 
Cabul? It was never 
contemplated. It was 
hoped that an imperial 
durbar at Delhi would 
settle once and for all 
England’s prestige in 
Asia. 

A suitable Persian 
title must be found to 
express the English 
word Emperor. A wide 
search was made and 
it was found that all 
the emperors had 
claimed the title of 
Shah-un-Sha, or King 
of Kings. It was a 
title with which the 
native mind was ac- 
customed. But an objection was raised by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, who called attention 
to the fact that in the Hindustani prayer- 
books this term was applied to the Almighty, 
in the prayer for the Queen. 

Dr. Leitner, an Anglo-German education- 
alist, and the founder of the Punjab Oriental 
University, came to the rescue. He suggested 
the title of Kaisar-i-Hind or the Cesar of Hin- 
dustan. The title commended itself to every 
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From London Black and White : 
LORD CURZON’S ‘THRONE.’ 
VALUED AT £150,000 


THE STATE HOWDAH 


one, and almost everyone has claimed to be 
the originator of it. But the credit belongs 
exclusively to my old friend, the late Dr. 
Leitner, and to no one else. 

Then an. imperial salute had to be fixed. 
The ordinary royal salute of twenty-one guns 
was given to certain native Princes, such as the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Rajah of Mysore, 
and the Maharajah of Cashmir; and so a great 
imperial salute of ror guns was assigned to the 
Viceroy. What a blazing away of powder 
there was! Each of the forty-two native rulers 
entered Delhi under salute ranging from nine 
to twenty-one guns. Then all the high 
English officials, secretaries of States, Gov- 
ernors, and commissioners, had their share of 
powder. 

But the native Princes liked it. How well 
do I remember the intense delight of a great 
Rajah as he entered Delhi on a_ splendid 
charger, at the head of some magnificent 
troops, as his twenty-one guns were booming. 
The whole Anglo official community laughed 
at it, and there was something in Owen Mere- 
dith, the poet Viceroy, the little man in 
uniform on the great golden elephant, to excite 
the risibility of his brother Britishers. But 
there were 250,000,000 natives of India, from 
Peshawur to Cape Comorin, who did not 
laugh, but who said it was a revival of the 
days of Akbar the Great. 

It is almost impossible for the average 
American to realize what this imperial durbar 
at Delhi means. British India and the 
United States are so different in their whole 
make-up. The great native Princes of India 
some of whom have large standing armies, 
would not care two straws about a Brooklyn 
bridge over the Chenab, or a rapid transit 
through the Afghan hills, but they do care 


about their historic dignity and their State 
independence. And this is what the imperial 
durbar of 1877 assured them, and this is what 
the imperial durbar of 1903 confirms. 

No matter who rules England, Queen Vic- 
toria, or King Edward, or King George. the 
great rulers of the native States will still retain 
their royal rank, and are as much a part of the 
British Empire as the Lord Mayor of London 
and General De Wet. The independent State 
rule of India is as closely bound up with the 
interest of the Empire as independent State 
rule is essential in the United States of America. 

The expense of this durbar is enormous. 
But it gives employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the great Rajahs, Sultans, Nizams, 
Guikwars, Nawabs, and Ameers scattered gifts 
at Delhi at the present time as freely as a 
divine Providence gives rain in its season. In 
fact, it is impossible to catalogue all that this 
imperial durbar does give. But, in the con- 
crete, it-assures a population of about 300,000,- 
ooo people in India of everything which M1. 
Chamberlain is endeavoring to impress upon 
the lesser millions of South Africa, namely, 
that the imperial rule of Great Britain is firm, 
stable, and enduring. 

This article gives a very good résumé of the pre- 
ceding durbar. For a description of the one just 
past one cannot do better than take the bare tele- 


graphic reports as they came through the press. 
The account in the Commercial Advertiser is 


typical: 

Amid all the magnificence and pomp which 
Oriental imagination can devise and unlimited 
wealth provide, King Edward was proclaimed 
the Emperor of India. 

Tens of thousands of persons from Delhi and 
villages far and near began gathering at day- 
break on the great plain outside the city. 
There they waited patiently for the supreme 
announcement of the durbar, that King 
Edward was Emperor of India. Soon the 
great plain was filled with crowding masses 
of people, and the brightly colored clothing of 
the vast throng covered the space with gor- 
geous hues. The crowd on the plain was com- 
posed largely of the common people, but among 
it could be seen the retainers of the various 
rajahs who had assembled for the function. 

The attention of all was fixed upon the 
white amphitheater in the center of the plain 
where the announcement was to be made. 
The amphitheater was adorned with gilded 
cupolasand surrounded by batteries, squadrons, 
and battalions of the Indian army. Beyond 
the amphitheater, in the distance, could be 
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seen great numbers of elephants, camels and 
horses. So vast was the multitude that the 
troops appeared as mere splashes of color. 

The arrival at the amphitheater of the Vice- 
roy of India, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and 
other dignitaries and the princes was one of 
the brilliant episodes of the day. The princes 
were clad in silks and adorned with jewels, and 
their horses and carriages were brilliant with 
trappings of gold. The spectacle within the 
arena was most striking. The Pathan chiefs 
and the sirdars 
were resplendent 
in brilliant rai- 
ment. Soldiers, 
civilians and 
visitors from far 
distant countries 
were included 
among those with- 
in the amphi- 
theater. 

Upon the en- 
trance of the 
veterans of the 
Indian mutiny 
there was tre- 
mendous’ enthu- 
siasm, and as the 
arrivals marched 
to their places the 
bands played 
national airs. The 
carriage of the 
Duke of Con- 
naught, whorepre- 
sents King Ed- 
ward, was escorted 
by a detachment 
of cavalry. - a 

As the duke and ence 








4) ae 
guard clad in white, blue and gold, and under 
the command of Major Grimston, Lord Curzon 
appeared at the entrance of the arena in his 
carriage. The postillions wore uniforms of 
scarlet and gold and the carriage was drawn 
by four bay horses. The Viceroy was escorted 
by Sir Pertab Fingh. 

Alighting from his carriage, Lord Curzon 
mounted the dais to the throne, which was 
decorated with golden lions and around which 
were placed massive silver footstools. The 
throne itself was 
surmounted by a 
canopy of white 
and gold. 

When the Vice- 
roy reached the 
throne the national 
anthem was played 
and a salute of 
twenty-one guns 
was fired. When 
the spectators had 
resumed their seats 
after the anthem, 
there wasa flourish 
of trumpets from 
the heralds, and 
Major Maxwell, at 
the command of 
the Viceroy, read 
the proclamation 
opening the dur- 
bar. The royal 
standard was then 
raised on high and 
the imperial salute 
was fired. 

The massed 
bands marched by 
playing, bonfires 





the duchess were From The Illustrated London News 
driven around the 

arena, the assem- 
blage gave them 
an enthusiastic , 
welcome. Amid the acclamations of the 
people the duke took his seat at the left of the 
throne, while the duchess proceeded to a place 
behind the throne. 

When the great amphitheater was filled and 
the hour of the announcement drew near, the 
multitude within and without awaited expect- 
antly the first act of the proclamation cere- 
mony. 

Then the approach of the Viceroy was her- 
alded. Preceded by members of his body- 


LORD AND LADY CURZON AND THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
CONNAUGHT MOUNTING THEIR STATE ELEPHANTS AT 
THE RAILWAY STATION, DECEMBER 29 


were started by 
the troops outside, 
and it was an- 
nounced that King 
Edward was Em- 
peror of India. There was another flourish of 
trumpets and Lord Curzon arose and stood 
for a moment impassive. Then in impressive 
tones he delivered a speech and read the 
message from King Edward. 

As the Viceroy finished reading the king’s 
words the assembled people broke into cheers 
for the king and emperor. The cheering was 
taken up by the multitude outside the amphi- 
theater and was long sustained. 

Then followed the presentation of Indian 
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princes to the 
Viceroy and the 
Duke of Con- 
naught, and 
political officers 
paid homage to 
the sovereign. 
This ended the 
ceremony,and 
the royal cortége 
then left the 
arena, followed 
by the delegates 
from foreign 
powers and the 
Indian princes. 
Lord Kitchener, 
after the cere- 
monies, entered 
his carriage and 
was driven to 
Delhi. 


It is not possible 
to enter into de- 
tails. Yet one cere- 
mony of the great 
pageant in its des- 
cription reflects 
something of the 
splendor of the 
whole _ spectacle. 
One of the note- 
worthy events 
was the investiture 
of the Viceroy of 
the Star of India 
and the Indian 
Empire. The ac- 
count of this pro- 
ceeding with dazzling effulgence of gems and pomp 
will be a fair index to the durbar. The London 
Times so describes it: 
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In the Diwan-i-Am, the hall of public 
audience of the Mogul Emperors, was held a 
solemn investiture of the Orders of the Star of 
India and the Indian Empire. In its original 
shape a parallelogram roo feet by 60 feet. and 
open on three sides, the Diwan-i-Am has 
been converted for these celebrations into an 
enclosed hall twice that depth by an architec- 
tural device as skilful and successful in its way 
as the temporary porch adapted at Westmin- 
ster Abbey for the coronation. A triple 


arcaded gallery is supported between engrailed 
arches upon three avenues of stately double 
columns, the red sandstone being continued 
in wood of almost exactly the same tone: and 
under the soft light diffused by clusters of 
tinted electric lamps fixed in the paneled 
roof, the old and new-structures blend into 


THE HOMAGE OF NATIVE PRINCES TO THE VICEROY AND DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT 


“From every part of the Indian race came a long array— 
ninety-eight feudatory chieftains in all, representing nearly one- 
fifth of the entire human race—to tender their allegiance.” 
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one homogene- 
ous whole. 
Facing the 
entrance from 
the great court 
of the palace, 
in front of a re- 
cess where once 
stood on a mar- 
ble platform the 
famous peacock 
throne carried 
off by Nadir 
Shah in 1739 
after the Persian 
conquest of 
Delhi, a dais has 
been raised, up- 
on which silver 
chairs of state, 
heavily orna- 
mented with 
gold, are placed 
for the Viceroy 
and the Duke of 
Connaught. On 
either side, in 
the body of the 
original hall, 
chairs are dis- 
posed for the 
members of the 
two orders and 
those about to 
receive investi- 
ture. By the 
appointed hour all the rest of the great 
hall is packed with a brilliant gathering of 
spectators. At nine o’clock a flourish of silver 
trumpets from the heralds and trumpeters, 
formed up in a line of crimson and gold under 
the entrance, announces the beginning of the 
solemn function. From the robing rooms in 
which they have assembled, a procession as 
stately as it is brilliant moves up the central 
aisle toward the dais to the strains of a grand 
march—first the companions of both orders, 
the Star of India taking precedence, then the 
knights, and then the grand commanders of 
each, the latter supported by two attendants. 
The Europeans are in full uniform, the natives 
in their costliest attire, which is partially con- 
cealed in the case of the highest members by 
the flowing mantles of their orders. Next 
follows the Duke of Connaught, wearing the 
insignia and robes of the Star of India, his pale 
blue mantle held by two pages, dark, bright- 
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eyed boys in shining raiment, both scions of 
princely Indian houses; and last, the Viceroy, 
as Grand Master, wearing the same robe and 
insignia, and also supported by two princely 
pages, one of them the youngest son of the 
Begum of Bhopal, the only reigning lady in 
India. The Viceroy’s staff closed the proces- 


sion, and, the members of the two orders 
having filed off right and left to their places, 
the Duke of Connaught and the Viceroy 
ascended the dais, and, as they took their seats, 
the band struck up the national anthem. 

The scene at this moment was of surpassing 





From The London Sphere 
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splendor. The light concentrated on the dais 
shone full upon the two stately figures of the 
Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught, with the 
Duchess of Connaught and Lady Curzon, both 
sparkling with diamonds, behind them. At 
the foot of the canopied white marble throne 
whence Nadir Shah gave the signal for the 
Delhi massacre the four little pages, two in 
cloth of gold and two in brocaded velvet, 
with enormous turbans, crouched on pale blue 
satin cushions, while on either side stalwart 
native officers in scarlet, with blue and gold 
turbans, lined the wall. Immediately to the 











THE STATE ENTRY INTO DELHI 


“Undoubtedly the most thrilling sight for European eyes at Delhi was the procession of gigantic 
elephants on the occasion of the Viceroy’s state entry into the ancient capital of northern India on December 
29, 1902. As Lord and Lady Curzon and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, mounted on elephants 
and preceded by their staffs, left the station precincts and passed out through the line of ruling chiefs 
awaiting them, the elephants of the latter saluted by trumpeting and throwing their trunks into the air, 
presenting a most imposing sight, and then fell into line behind the procession, forming a column of seventy 
colossal animals. The ruling chiefs, having been presented to the Duke of Connaught, left the station 
and returned to the road, where at a given signal the mahouts caused the entire line of elephants to lie 
down while the princes entered their howdahs, the huge animals rendering implicit obedience to the word 
ofcommand. With heralds and trumpeters at intervals sounding spirited fanfares the procession passed 
in front of a magnificent line of about 150 superb elephants carrying the brilliantly-dressed retainers of the 
ruling chiefs. The animals all saluted and joined the rear of the official procession. It was a happy con- 
ception that allowed the second long line of splendid elephants, on which rode the Ministers and retainers 
of the —, to form the concluding portion of the pageant, for despite the general brilliance of the 
procession the elephants practically absorbed all public interest.” 
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right and left of the dais were grouped the 
highest British officials, civil and military, and 
the Viceroy’s most distinguished guests in full 
uniform. These masses of somewhat crude 
color were softened down by the more delicate 
tints of the ladies’ dresses and their white arms 
and shoulders. Facing the dais sat the mem- 
bers of the two orders according to their rank, 
and in the front rows were arrayed all the fore- 


THE RECENT DURBAR AT DELHI 


geousness of the East. To this dazzling picture 
the stately lines of pillars and arches and the 


- warm tone of the sandstone furnished in their 


sober simplicity.a noble setting. 

The Viceroy having given leave to open 
the Chapter of the Order of the Star of India, 
the recipients of new honors in that order, 
granted to commanders, knights commanders, 
and companions, were in turn brought up to 

the dais, where 





most princes and 
ruling chiefs of 
India. Priceless 
jewels gleamed 
in their head- 
“dresses, and their 
mantles failed 
to hide entirely 
the flash of huge 
ropes of dia- 
monds. The 
Gaikwar of 
Baroda, for in- 
stance, wore his 
famousnecklace, 
alone worth a 
quarter of a mil- 
lion sterling, with 
the historic Star 
of the South as 
a pendant. The 
background was 
filled in with 
serried. ranks of 
spectators, na- 
tives and Euro- 
peans, the brilli- 
ancy and beauty 
of the West 
competing, not 
altogether un- 
successfully, 
with the gor- 
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; they received 
e investiture at 
the Viceroy’s 
hands with the 
full ceremonial 
appertaining to 
their respective 
ranks. Before 
opening the 
Chapter of the 
Order of the In- 
dian Empire the 
Viceroy and the 
Duke of Con- 
naught retired 
to the robing 
room, where 
they exchanged 
their robes and 
insignia of the 
Star of India for 
those of. the 
other order. On 
their return to 
the dais the 
second investi- 
ture took place 
and at itsconclu- 
sion the proces- 
sion withdrew to 
the strains of the 
nationalanthem. 


MAJOR MAXWELL PROCLAIMING THE KING-EMPEROR 


When the Viceroy 
asalute of thirty-one guns was fired. Sir H 


had mounted the dais, the massed bands played the National Anthem, and then 
ugh Barnes, the Foreign Secretary, having obtained per- 


mission to declare the durbar open, gave a signal to the bandmaster. Drums rolled, and the bands 


poured forth a triumphant peal of music. 


In answer to this summons the silver trumpets of the herald’s 


trumpeters rang out, and at the entrance to the arena facing the dais the herald, Major Maxwell, of ;the 


6th Prince of 


black charger. Behind him, also on black steeds, were his drummer and twe 
and'six native—in uniforms closely resembling those of the Household Cavalry bands. 
moment, sounded another flourish, and breaking up into two P 
on"one side and the drummer with six trumpeters on the ot. 


ales’s Bengal Cavalry, stood forth in his gorgeous tabard of gold and many colors, on a 
i British 


ve trumpeters—six 

They halted for a 
arties, the herald with six trumpeters 
er side, advanced up the arena toward 


the dais. At its foot both parties formed up again together. They halted and sounded a third flourish. 


The herald saluted, and, receiving the 


charger sharply round, and, facing the entrance to the arena, he proceeded to read it in a loud voice. 
gain turned to the dais and saluted the Viceroy. Another flourish of the silver 


hen the Royal Standard of the King-Emperor was unfurled {from the lofty 


its close, Major Maxwell a: 
- trumpets followed. T- 


iceroy’s command to read the proclamation, wheeled his 


At 


flagstaff in the center of the arena, and the massed bands rolled out the National Anthem. 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 














J. B—‘‘ COME OUT 0’ THAT, YOU BLOOMING IDIOT” 
—N. Y. WORLD . 


























“ 
WHY IS THERE TROUBLE IN SOUTH AMERICA?” THIS IS THE ONLY KIND OF MICE CONTEST WE WILL 
UNCLE SAM—*“ GUESS’’—BALTIMORE HERALD STAND FOR—OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
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Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst. 
It’s march, march, march and march and march 


n Wa 
From Way Down East to Californay, 
Drums and fifes so sweetly, sweetly play, 
As we march, march, march with the THE HAT IS NOT YET OUT OF DANGER 
Grab-it-all Guards—N. Y. AMERICAN —MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
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- YOU ARE MY PRISONER.~-NEW YORK HERALD 
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Unusual Methods of Livelihood 


Queer 


Feminine 


Vocations 








WOMEN’S CALLINGS..... eer rere rT ee MAHIN’S 

Women wo:kers are invading every line of 
emplovment. The census of 1900 makes 
returns for 303 separate occupations, and in 
only eight of these do women workers fail to 
appear. 

None will be surprised that there are no 
women among the soldiers, sailors and marines 
of the United States Government, yet there 
are 153 women employed as ‘“‘boatmen”’ and 
sailors. 

Women have not yet invaded the ranks of 
the city fire department, still not less than 879 
women are returned in the same general class 
of ‘‘watchmen, policemen and detectives.” 

There are no women street-car drivers, 
though there are two women “motormen” 
and thirteen women conductors. 

They have not as yet taken up the employ- 
ment of telegraph and telephone ‘‘linemen,”’ 
yet 22,556 of them are operators for these 
companies. 

There are no women apprentices and helpers 
among the roofers and slaters, yet two women 


‘ are returned as engaged in these employments. 


There are 126 women plumbers, forty-five 
plasterers, 167 bricklayers and stonemasons, 
241 paperhangers, 1,759 painters and glaziers, 
and 545 women carpenters and joiners. 

No women are returned as helpers to steam 
boiler makers, but eight women work at this 
industry as full mechanics. There are 193 
women blacksmiths, 571 machinists, 3,370 
women workers in iron and steel, 890 in brass, 
and 1,775 women workers in tin. 

Among other unusual employments for 
women are 100 workers as ‘‘lumbermen and 
raftsmen,”” 113 woodchoppers, 373 sawmill 
employees, 440 bartenders, 2,086 saloon 
keepers, 904 ‘‘draymen”’ and teamsters, 323 
undertakers, 143 stonecutters, sixty -three 
‘‘quarrymen,”’ sixty-five whitewashers, eleven 
well-borers, and 177 stationary engineers and 
firemen. 





THE NEWSPAPER GIRL..ELEANOR HOYT. .COLLIER’S WEEKLY 

She’s an awesome body, the newspaper girl 
of fiction. Now and then, when two or three 
newspaper women are gathered together, they 
speak of her in hushed tones, speak of her 


wonderingly and ask each other whether per- 
chance they, too, have had experiences like 
unto those of the book girl. The newspaper 
heroine of fiction has her various incarnations. 
As her creators’ imaginations and theories, so 
are her exploits and her morals. 

Yes, they have their points of difference, 
these newspaper women of fiction; but, one 
and all, they are likely to put false notions 
into the head of the young person who comes 
up from Podunk to try newspaper work in a 
great city. If she has taken the careers of 
these heroines as her standard of measurement, 
she is doomed to discouraging quarter hours. 
Probably she is doomed to them in any event 
—but that’s anather story. If she has care- 
fully studied the newspaper woman of fiction, 
and has attuned her ideal and expectations to 
the concert pitch of that journalistic wonder, 
the sooner she makes friends with an unin- 
spired but rational newspaper woman of fact 
the better. 

If every girl burning to enter the newspaper 
profession could have one heart-to-heart talk 
with a sane, sympathetic newspaper woman of 
long experience, office boys would not, as now, 
fight, bleed and all but die in the effort to pro- 
tect editorial privacy from feminine invasion. 

To the girl who cannot take this treatment, 
one can but administer pellets of written warn- 
ing or encouragement. The work demands 
good health, more than average intelligence, 
dogged persistence, and indomitable pluck. No 
girl without this equipment should allow the 
newspaper woman of fiction to allure her to 
(alleged) brighter worlds and lead the way. 
Even when fitted out with these rudimentary 
essentials, she may find discouraging hurdles 
upon that road to fame which the newspaper 
heroine treads in such hot-foot haste. 

The prospective newspaper woman does not 
invariably, as a perusal of fiction might lead 
one to believe, walk into a newspaper office, 
obtain, within five minutes, a position at a 
high salary, and depart blithely, leaving the 
business of the office at a standstill and the 
entire force paralyzed by admiration. 

On the contrary, she usually wears out much 
optimism and shoe leather trailing from office 
to office, and when finally one editor, less stony- 
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hearted than the rest, drops into that well- 
worn phrase, ‘‘ Well, write something and let 
me see it,”’ the chances are that she cries from 
sheer gratitude. If she doesn’t, she feels like 
doing it. Small encouragement looms so large 
upon her dull, gray horizon. Then again, out- 
side of the newspaper novel, it is not an 
unwritten law that, within the first week of a 
girl’s connection with a paper, every man on 
the staff, from editor-in-chief down, will fall 
violently in love with her. One should await 
the event with patience; indeed, one should 
not be too bitterly surprised if it fails altogether 
to materialize. 

The diligent reader of recent fiction will per- 
haps question this statement, and it is an 
ungracious task to shatter the fond illusions 
of girl candidates for journalistic triumphs; 
but the fact remains. Statistics, carefully 
collected, prove, beyond refutation, that the 
editor-in-chief has been known to escape. Yes, 
that the city editor has gone scot free; that one 
cannot even count confidently upon the sport- 
ing editor. 

With proper effort and lavish expenditure 
of smiles, conversation and small change, the 
newspaper woman may perhaps make sure of 
the affections of the youngest office boy, but 
there her unquestioned sovereignty ends— 
in the world of fact. They do these things 
better in the wor'd of fiction. 

in tn2 mt er of assignments, too, fiction 
has a dash in spirit that may be lacking in the 
Gradgrind environment of Park Row. No 
girl should be utterly discouraged if she does 
not write the greatest story of the season within 
twenty-four hours after joining th~ staff of the 
paper. The girl in the book seldom waits 
longer than that, but in real life circumstances 
are sometimes unpropitious. Even if a week 
goes by without an entire first page being 
devoted to one of her stories and her picture, 
the newspaper novice must not lose heart. In 
the slow-moving world of fact, Fate is not 
always ready with a great fire, strike, war or 
other cataclysm sufficiently spectacular to 
provide opportunity for her grand coup. If, 
in the interval, some notorious criminal can 
be persuaded to make full confession to her, 
some famous statesman, for love of her beaux 
yeux, will furnish her a political or diplomatic 
‘“‘beat,”’ her time has not been wholly wasted. 
Such light filling is introduced into fiction, 
where the action of the story is not too rapid. 

In the realm of fact, our newspaper girl will 
be probably reduced: to still homelier methods 
of filling in the interval of waiting—may be 





called upon to write lotion recipes for the cure 
of freckles, and settle the doubts of Lovable 
Lizzie, who wants the question and answer 
department to tell her how she can show her 
affection for a young gentleman without run- 
ning after him. After all, a cure for freckles 
is worth more to humanity at large than a 
front page of impassioned rhetoric, and Lova- 
ble Lizzie’s confession has its human interest. 

The Woman’s Page is not a royal road to 
fame, but presumably it is read; and though 
fires and floods, political revolutions and sud- 
den deaths, may come and go feminine vanities 
go on forever. If one could but get at the 
statistics, there’s little doubt one would find 
that the fashion page of the paper exerts a 
direct influence far beyond that of the most 
inspired editorial page. The girl who goes in 
for newspaper work should cultivate divine 
philosphy, and pigeonhole the newspaper 
woman of fiction with the sea serpent and the 
shark. 


‘* PERSONAL SUBSTITUTE”’. .0. F. GUNBY. .N. Y. COM. ADVERTISER 


The personal substitute is another and differ- 
ent order of being from the secretary or com- 
panion. As nearly as possible she answers to 
the mistress’s second self, as it were; ‘‘dele- 
gated duties” are her peculiar field. Unlike 
her compeers of lower rank, her services come 
high; unlike them, she must be the sort of 
person that could not possibly be overlooked 
or ignored, unless she herself gave the cue to 
that attitude. 

If there is a lawyer or man of business to be 
seen about some matter, the personal substi- 
tute sees him. And the mistress rests easy, 
satisfied that the right thing was said to him 
at the right time and in the right way. If it is 
an ‘‘at home”’ day and the mistress is fatigued, 
or in a mood to be left free and undisturbed, 
or for a siesta, the personal substitute sees even 
the intimates who call, pours tea and presides 
with the same ease that her chief might have 
done. She can entertain. She has tact and 
the sense not to rub people the wrong way, or 
to talk metaphysics or bring up dry-as-dust 
subjects to people interested in mere surface 
matters and fashionable data. 

“‘That’s a clever woman you’ve got. She’s 
as good fun as you are,” is said afterward of 
this deputy hostess. And the employer agrees 
heartily and is pleased at the judgment and 
savoir faire of her chief of staff. 

‘*She takes all the worry off my shoulders, 
no matter in what line it comes up,” is the 
testimony, ‘The other day there was a diffi- 
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cult letter to be composed. I didn’t know 
what I wanted to say myself, and had made one 
dash at it and got disgusted. Mrs. X rose to 
the occasion like a daisy or a born interpreter, 
and sent off something that filled the require- 
ments all around. Now, the secretary, that 
nice looking young woman I had last year, 
couldn’t begin to do anything like that, 
although she was well educated. She’d write 
off two or three painstaking drafts or sample 
copies for my inspection, stiff-stilted, letter- 
writer sounding things, not a bit like me, and 
that wouldn’t answer at all. I had just as 
much responsibility about my correspondence 
all the time as though she wasn’t here. Now, 
the substitute takes hold of things from my 
end, as it were, and we get along famously. 

‘“‘ Anybody sick among my friends, she goes to 
inquire, and they take it as a personal compli- 
ment. She went to an out-of-town wedding 
for me lately. Got the present and all without 
my bothering. And she invented the spright- 
liest sort of answer to a witty note I received 
not long ago, and does graceful things in emer- 
gency. Acceptance, condolence, it’s all one 
with her. She confers with my milliner as 
well as I can, keeping the bills down; attends 
to getting all the novelties for the country 
house when we go out for a little stay, and 
altogether outclasses anybody I ever had 
about me.” 

The paragon substitute need not be as 
highly educated, in the sense of schoiarly 
attainment, as the governess or the copyist 
and translator or general helper in literary 
matters. But she sells for a good price the 
tact and social panoply that make the woman 
of the world a pleasant person to encounter 
and have about. She gets abundant credit 
and recognition where she lives. No member 
of the household, even the senior and venera- 
ble, would dream of asking her to readgaloud 
hours at a time, as the ordinary companion is 
called on to do. “And she would not be 
solicited to apply cologne water to the brow 
in midnight hours should the mistress be over- 
nervous, or to fetch cushions, wash the poodle, 
or rub rheumatic shoulders, as the trained 
nurse would be. Her office is recognized as 
above the ordinary in personal service, and 
she gets adequate attention by sheer right of 
personality rather than exertion. The house- 
keeper recognizes her; the facile lady’s maid, 
accomplished in her own line, is eager to win 
her good opinion; and the master of the house- 
hold looks upon her as one of themselves—a 
godsend and benefaction in the way of warding 


off disagreeables, and inventing pleasant ways 
of entertainment through her anomalous gamut 
of accomplishments. 





A NEW PROFESSION...... RHETA CHILDE DORR...... SUCCESS 


The social secretary appears, as yet, only in 
the department stores, but it will not be long 
before her services will be called for in manu- 
factories, and in all establishments where 
large numbers of men and women are employed. 
The office opens up a new and extremely 
attractive profession for women, wherein their 
rightful feminine inheritance of tact, intuition 
and sound common sense are called into 
service. 

The social secretary is supposed to fill in the 
gap which exists between the employer and the 
employed, to stand in a judicial attitude 
between them, and, most important of all, to 
use her energies in every way toward increasing 
the wage-earning capacity of individuals. She 
must not only be familiar with every depart- 
ment in the store, but she must also have a 
personal acquaintance with every buyer, sales- 
man, saleswoman, cash boy, wrapper, and 
cashier in the store. It is her duty to study 
them, and to place about them influences that 
will increase their usefulness to the firm, and 
put them in line for advance in wages. 

Questions of physical comfort, fresh air, light, 
heat, as well as facilities for getting about, are 
in the social secretary’s province. She reports 
to the firm concerning them, and also keeps it 
informed in affairs relating to the rest room 
and lunch room. She is expgcted to increase 
the skill of salespeople by helping to educate 
them on the things they handle, by means 
of books and talks on textiles, raw products, 
and color combiisgtions. “ita word, the social 
secretary exist#to make co-operation possible. 
a freedom is not hampered, and her 

ethods are of ber own choosing. The firm 
asks only gesults.* ~ 

She may find it necessary to speak to a girl 
about keeping herself neat and clean, in order 
to add to her ability to do good work in her 
department. She may have to ask a man why 
he comes in every morning sleepy and out of 
sorts, and point out to him the advisability of 
keeping better hours. The knowledge that 
the firm has its eye on one’s hours of sleep is a 
powerful incentive to send him to bed in season. 

The social secretary has her private office, 
where personal grievances are reported, ques- 
tions of promotion and advance of wages are 
discussed, and difficulties between clerks and 
buyers are adjusted. This part of the pro- 
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fession calls for a high degree of judgment and 
some decision of character. A girl comes in 
bathed in tears and asserts that the floor- 
wilker swore at her. To sift the evidence, to 
find that the floorwalker really said: ‘‘Great 
Jehosaphat! Can’t you hurry?” and to send 
the girl back, not only comforted, but resolved 
to exercise more self-control in future, require 
tact, firmness, and a judicial mind. 

A frequent caller is the woman who says that 
girls who haven’t been in her department as 
long as she has are getting more money, and 
she doesn’t see why. That girl gets a plain 
talk on the subject of the survival of the fittest. 
She is told that, in the competitive world, it is 
not, after all, what you aim at, but what you 
hit, that counts. A saleswoman is graded 
according to her sales. No matter how bright, 
or willing, or loyal she is, if she does not sell 
goods she is not a good clerk. So the social 
secretary says to her: ‘‘My dear girl, here is 
your record. Your rating is below that of the 
girls you mention.” 

The social secretary watches for unrecog- 
nized talent and executive ability. She advises 
where a little added responsibility would be 
developing, in certain cases. In this way she 
is of great service to the members of the firm, 
who are always looking for high-class people 
among their employees. 

Another part of her duty is to lend herself to 
the various relief committees, mutual benefit 
associations, and the like, which exist in large 
establishments. The department stores are 
working more and more toward co-operation 
and self-government. In some stores the 
employees vote on the rules which govern them. 


SPOT 0 CUMIN NO FINE 6 ooo. ccocsn0ccssec0eeees N. Y. SUN 


Where one woman was employed in what 
is termed commercial art ten years ago a dozen 
women now have place. Some have learned 
the lithographer’s trade. Others are designers 
in the big grocery houses, getting up the labels 
and catchy home scenes that enliven pickle 
jars and preserve holders. A number are busy 
in the big factories that supply the novelties 
found on stationers’ counters. 

A good proportion of the clever hits made 
in illustrating the virtues of soap and of vari- 
ous house-cleaning powders are due to women. 
In New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and other 
centers where big advertising agencies flourish, 
women workers supply the ideal faces and 
subjects that are used for trade illustration. 

Few busy lithographic houses will take girl 
apprentices, but’ girls who have learned the 





trade outside are welcome to employment. 
Most women in the business have been taught 
singly by lithographers interested in them. 
They are all good workwomen. Those who 
are able to design as well as lithograph are 
especially useful. 

One New York woman owns and manages 
in person a lithographing and job printing 
business. She was an apprentice of the house 
years ago and made her way up from the 
ranks. She attends to most of the details of the 
business. In her opinion there is much less 
risk in a woman’s hiring a housekeeper to 
attend to her home affairs and her children’s 
wants out of school hours than in employing 
a manager to look out after the business. 

A woman is at the head of the art depart- 
ment of a big preserving and pickling house. 
She gets up the labels and coins the names for 
the various new brands. She also devises the 
pictures and announcement placards sent out 
to advertise the firm’s exhibits, and is responsi- 
ble for the general plan of the exhibition stands 
and decorations that are set up in the various 
cities. 

The proprietors of mineral water rights 
employ women in the display department of 
their different branches throughout the coun- 
try to think up original ways of presenting the 
goods in attractive order. Many of the 
artists, working often against time, get their 
designs from historical or dramatic subjects. 
If the designs are apt and taking, they are not 
expected to be original. But they must not 
be hackneyed. 

A successful woman artist draws up the 
advertisements for a biscuit factory. A west- 
ern house noted for rare conserves and luncheon 
accompaniments employs a woman to orna- 
ment the stone jars for its goodies. A Chicago 
lithographing house, which helps numbers of 
merchants and manufacturers to celebrate the 
merits of their goods, owes considerable of its 
wit and mirth to a woman partner. 

Two sisters in a western city have made a 
reputation by their novel application of photog- 
raphy to commerce. Wherever trade adver- 
tisements are known, these woman have 
pushed their work. And the only criticism 
heard is that the work is almost better than is 
needed. 

A Massachusetts woman, an artist of ability, 
who some years ago could not have believed 
it possible that she had any business instincts, 


is now turning out pictures appropriate for’ 


business calendars, which are snapped up 
readily as bids for trade. 
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Historic, 


Statistic and General 








THE SWARMING MILLIONS OF CHINA ............ WORLD’S WORK 


The population of China has always been 
a subject of dispute by statisticians. The 
Chinese count has not been regarded as 
trustworthy, and the estimates of foreigners, 
however carefully made, were but guesses, 
but the recent enumeration that the Chinese 
Government has now published is accepted 
as at least better than any preceding count 
or estimate. 

It shows the enormous total of 426,000,000 
persons—a gain of 13,000,000 over the Chinese 
count made in 1842. Compared with the 
growth of our own population, this is a very 
small increase. But epidemics and the lack 
of sanitary knowledge and wars, and the 
crowding of the population greatly check the 
natural increase. Of course, the provinces 
differ greatly in the density of population. 
Thibet, Mongolia, Turkestan and Manchuria are 
sparsely peopled; but in the great provinces, 
such as Shantung and Honan, every available 
foot of soil is used and occupied. There 
is a considerable area so densely populated 
as to warrant this comparison—if all the 
people in the United States proper lived in 
Texas, 40,000,000 more would have to go 
there before the population would be as dense 
as it is in this part of China. 

Since Chinese immigration is forbidden by 
the United States and by Australia, these 
swarming millions have no outlet that they 
know how, or are disposed to take; and the 
problem of lifting life higher in such a hive, 
or of radically changing it, will be solved, if it 
be solved at all, by the railroad. Easy and 
cheap transportation may in time change the 
conditions of life there, but no other influence 
that we now know seems likely to do so. 


THE MOST HEAVILY ARMED CRUISER......... LON. ENGINEERING 


The fitting of six 27-ton and ten 6-in. 
quick-firing guns makes the Duke of Edinburgh 
the most formidable cruiser yet constructed, 
so far as gun power is concerned. Hitherto, 
our larger ships have only had two 9.2-in. guns 
—one for bow and the other for stern-chasing. 
But in some of the cruisers of Continental 
Powers there has been a greater disposition to 
increase the number of larger weapons, even 
in some cases at the expense of the secondary 


armament. France, in her new 12,550-ton 
22-knot cruisers of the Victor Hugo class, are 
fitting four 7.6-in. and sixteen 6.4-in. quick- 
firers. The United States, in the cruisers of 
last year’s programme (the California class), 
arranged for four: 8-in. and fourteen 6-in. 
guns, while in the later ships, now being 
designed, it has been decided to place four 
Io-in. and sixteen 6-in. guns. Italy, in 
her ships of the Francesco Ferrucio class, 
adopts one 10-in., two 8-in., and fourteen 
6-in. guns, while Germany, in the Ersatz 
cruisers of 9,050 tons, has fitted four 8.2-in. 
and ten §.9-in. guns. It will thus be seen that 
most of the Powers have, even in their smaller 
cruisers, more quickly recognized the impor- 
tance of two or four heavy guns to defeat the 
modern armor of opposing cruisers than has 
been the case in Britain, excepting in vessels 
of 12,000 tons or over, which, again, have only 
two g.2-in. guns. Perhaps the best way to 
indicate the relative power of this new cruiser, 
as compared with her predecessors, is to record 
the weight of shot which may be fired in a 
minute, accepting-for all guns the same stand- 
ard, although it may be safely accepted that 
the later cruisers are likely to attain greater 
rapidity of fire, as well as higher ballistics, 
in view of the steady advance in ordnance 
practise, especially if, as is probable, armor- 
piercing shell is adopted with the use of a nitro- 
cellulose powder, which greatly increases the 
velocity and theenergy. The use of both ele- 
ments in other countries is so universal, and the 
improvements resulting so grtat, that the 
change must come sooner rather than later. 
The recent trials of capped shot and shell at 
the Eskmeals range demonstrated that the 
6-in. and 7.5-in. guns were superior to 6-in. 
plates, even when fired at an angle, while 


nitro-cellulose has increased the ballistics of 
= —y 


Fire of Primary Armament per Minute. 








FOOT-TONS 

24 at 380 lb = 9,120 lb. and 441,600 

oreo, 80 “ 100 “ = 8,000 “ 387,200 

(13,500 tons) 104 17,120 “ 828,800 

8 at 380 “ = 3,040 “ 147,200 

Drake ) 128 “ 100 “ = 32,800 “ 619,520 
(14,100 tons — 

130 15,840 “ 766,720 

to at 200 “ = 2,000 2 101,200 

Devonshire 80 “ 100 “ = 8,000 “ 387,200 

(10,400 tons) — _- —_—_—_ 

, i 90 10,000 r 488,400 

Kent (9,800 tons), rrz2at 100 “ = 11,200 542,080 
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guns by ro per cent., as compared with cordite, 
so that the figures which we give in the ap- 
pended table may, in reality, show a greater 
advantage for the modern ship. It will be 
seen that although the displacement tonnage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh is less than that of the 
Drake, being 13,500 tons, as compared’ with 
14,100 tons, there is an increase in the weight 
of shot which may be fired per minute, of 
from 15,840 Ib. to 17,120 lb., and in the total 
collective muzzle energy from 766,720 to 
828,800 foot-tons. These satisfactory offen- 
sive and defensive qualities have not been 
attained at the expense of speed. It is antici- 
pated that at full power this ship will steam 
224 knots. 





A CITY SINKS INTO THE SEA .................. NEW YORK SUN 


As the eruption of Mount Pelée and the at- 
tendant destruction of St. Pierre duplicated 
the breaking out of Vesuvius and the 
immolation of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
so the submersion of the Guatemalean port 
of Ocos calls to mind Atlantis, the fabled city 
of Ys, where leagues under the sea the moss- 
grown bells still toll the vesper prayers, the 
Island of Sindree and other islands and cities 
which have been swallowed in the greedy waters 
of the seas. Already the waves have sounded 
the knell of Ocos; the sullen tide rises and falls 
many fathoms over the roof of the custom 
house and the other government buildings. The 
fields where the farmers tilled the ground and 
tended to their flocks are blotted out as though 
they never were, and the humble farmhouses 
have vanished, too. Not only has the port 
completely vanished, but the ocean continues 
to advance inland with prospects that event- 
ually a great gulf will be formed, as was the 
case in the Island of Java, near Mount 
Galung Gung, ¢n October, 1822. 

Ocos is situated on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Guatamala some miles southwest of Cham- 
perico. Ocos is, or was, rather, the third 
Atlantic port in point of importance, San Jose 
being first and Champerico second. It had 
no adequate harbor, the sea breaking bluff 
on its shore just the way it does at Coney 
Island. But a long iron pier was built far out 
into the sea, and the coasting vessels lying 
off the landing would send boatloads of 
passengers and cargo to the pier by means of 
a donkey engine and tackle. Ocos’s impor- 
tance was solely due to its being a port of entry 
for coffee, which was shipped thence overland 
to cities in the interior. There was a custom 
house in Ocos, a large agency building, two or 


three more government buildings, including a 
small fort, and the farms and huts of some 
five hundred farmers. It was a very beautiful 
place and the farmers led an easy existence. 

But last April came earthquakes. Almost 
the entire county felt the effects of it, that 
region in which Ocos is situated especially so. 
It was after the first few shocks that the city 
began to disappear. First the great iron pier 
sank beneath the waves. The bottom of 
the harbor was dropping out. Gradually 
the waves encroached upon the land, engulf- 
ing the custom house and all the public build- 
ings. On, day by day, went the sullen waters, 
sweeping away the farmhouses and huts. 
Then they stopped, but did not recede. The 
land continued to settle into the ocean, and soon 
there was nothing left of the port but a few 
outlying buildings. At low tide now the 
tower of the custom house may be seen above 
the gray expanse of waves. Just how much 
further the waves will go is a question; it 
seems to be the opinion of the Guatemalean 
authorities that the waters will recede in time, 
and that the original land may again be occu- 
pied. But, of course, nothing can be definitely 
stated as to that. 


BEATE MOTTE 2. ccc cccccccccccsccces - CHICAGO INTEROCEAN 


‘‘Death months’’ are March and April for 
adults, and July and August for children under 
five years of age, according to the statistics 
of the twelfth census. The mortality is 
greatest for both males and females during 
these periods. 

The ‘‘health months’’ for both adults and 
children are October and November, when 
mortality is at a minimum. 

Vital statistics show in practically every 
instance the greatest mortality among the 
males, evidence, the scientists assert, that 
the males are becoming weaker physically 
and more susceptible to disease and death, 
while the females are growing stronger and 
are constitutionally better equipped to battle 
for life. 

In the children’s class, known technically 
as the group ‘‘under five years of age,’”’ the 
largest percentage of deaths per 100,000 of 
population was in July, when the figures show 
males, 675.9; females, 570.5; and in August, 
males, 583.7; females, 512.5; and was lowest in 
October, males, 380.6; females, 309.4; and 
November, males, 334.9; females, 290.3. 

Between five and fifty-nine years the rates 
for both males and females were highest 
in March, males 98.4; females 85.6, and were 
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lowest in June, males, 79.4; females, 63.4, and 
in September, males, 73.5; females, 61.9. 

All the figures show March to be the most 
fatal month in the year. 

Suicide is most prevalent during April, 
May, August and January. The proportion 
of suicides has been greatest during the first 
decade on the Pacific coast, where the deaths 
were 15.6 per 1,000 of population, with the 
South Atlantic coast, including New York, 
ranking fourth, with a percentage of 0.7. In 
States where suicides were recorded by the 
registration method, the death rate from this 
cause was the highest in Maine, 10.8; New 
York, 10.6; Connecticut, 10.5, and lowest 
in Michigan, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, 
with 9.1 each. 

The total number of deaths reported as due 
to suicide in the United States during the cen- 
sus year was 5,498, of which 4,313 were males 
and 1,185 were females. The proportion of 
deaths from this cause in 1,000 deaths from 
all known causes was 5.5, while in 1890 it was 
but 4.5. 

Shooting was by far the most popular 
method of ending life, with poison and drown- 
ing in the order named. The percentage of 
suicides was highest among those whose 
mothers were born in France, with Germany 
and Russia-Poland second and third. The 
death rate from suicide of those whose mothers 
were born in the United States was much 
lower than in other countries. 

Suicide is on the increase, especially among 
the married males. The death rate of married 
males, from 15 to 44 years of age, was greater 
than in unmarried males. After 45 years 
of age the rate was much greater among 
the unmarried males. In females, unmar- 
ried, between 45 and 64 years of age, the 
rate of death from suicide was greater than of 
those married or widowed. 


HISTORICAL SPRINGS ..WILLIAM C. HIRSSH..NEW YORK PO3T 


The curative qualities of mineral waters 
have been known to the earliest people of 
civilization, and their writers tell us of the 
idolatrous worship of salubrious fountains 
by the pagans of their times. Even Horace 
promised a libation of wine, garlands, and a 
kid to the Fountain of Bandusia, and his 
contemporaries were profuse in their eulo- 
gies of the health-restoring springs which 
then abounded in Greece. Pliny relates that 
in Hetruria the water makes the oxen white 
that drink it, and that the Cephissus and 
Aliacmon fountains in Macedonia have the 


same effect on sheep, whereas the water from 
Peneus and the river Melas makes them black. 
This Roman historian also informs us that the 
river Aleos makes brainy the men who drink 
of it, and of a spring in the isle of Cea which 
makes them blockish. Marcus Varro speaks 
of a spring in Cilicia which makes men quick- 
witted, and Ovid says of a river in Macedonia: 
“‘He that taketh of it, but a moderate draught, 
trips even like him that with new wine is 
caught.’’ Ovid also tells us of a.spring which 
is always frozen at noon, and very hot at 
midnight. 

These quotations from ancient writers prove 
that the efficacy of many mineral waters was 
recognized three thousand years ago. They 
were looked upon as most mysterious pro- 
ductions, especially as they varied in strength, 
which phenomenon was attributed to the 
capriciousness of the gods. In Greek, Ro- 
man, and medieval times the powerful quali- 
ties of certain mineral waters were supposed 
to be caused by gold, copper, silver, and 
quicksilver being dissolved in them. It was, 
therefore, but natural that the alchemists of 
the Dark Ages made the extraction of these 
suspected precious ores from mineral waters a 
special] object of their mysterious activity. It 
was not until the sixteenth century that 
chemistry had advanced far enough to sug- 
gest to the medical man the benefits of an 
analysis of the best-known mineral waters of 
those days. Glauber’s salt was discovered in 
1656, carbonate of soda in 1680, and carbonic 
acid began to be understood in 1750. 

It is safe to assert that the so-called table 
waters are of distinctly modern origin, or at 
least modern popularity. What may be con- 
sidered as the forerunner of the era of table 
waters was the establishment of the first 
mineral water warehouse in London in the 
year 1769. This warehouse, which was noth- 
ing more than a dingy Fleet street shop, 
netted so handsomej a competency to its 
owner, a Mr. Owen, that one must readily con- 
clude that he catered not only to the ill, but 
also to the well. 

In 1772 Dr. Priestley published his process 
of imitating artificially the then celebrated 
Pyrmont water, thus paving the way for the 
artificial mineral-water industry, which, like 
most of the other modern industries, had first 
to create the demand for its goods. Until now 
the consumption of artificial table waters ex- 
ceeds by far that of the medicinal waters. 

For all that, it must not be supposed that 
the people of the Middle Ages did not appre- 
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ciate the recreative and healthful character 
of some of their ordinary wells. Waters that 
had nothing to recommend them except their 
pleasant taste were the object of local 
veneration in the Dark Ages. Edgar, a 
Saxon King of England, issued in 963 an 
edict against the superstitious use of wells, 
and until this very day it is customary 
in certain parishes of England to decorate 
the wells and dress them on certain holy 
days of the year. 

How deep an imprint salubrious mineral 
springs have made upon history may be 
judged from the fact that wherever the 
Romans encountered a mineral spring in their 
campaigns they at once built up a settlement. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Baden-Baden (Civitas Aurelia 
Aquensis), Baden in Austria (Thermoe Cetiae 
and Austriace), Baden in Switzerland (Aqueze 
Helveticoe), are only a few of the places 
to which the Romans were attracted by 
the healing powers of the springs found 
there. 

Charles II. visited and found solace in Spa 
when an exile, and Peter the Great was a guest 
there to find relief in the Spa waters from 
the unhealthy effects of Russian life. Charles 
IV. is credited with having been the discoverer 
of the springs at Carlsbad. He was on the 
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hunt then, and in dismounting from his horse, 
injured his foot. He bathed it in the nearest 
spring, which proved so effectual that he 
built a palace near the spring, and houses 
gradually sprang up around it, thus forming the 
present town of Carlsbad. The history of 
Europe’s small principalities is closely inter- 
woven with the famous mineral springs, 
especially those of Germany. 

Count Eberhardt of Wtrtemberg was at 
Wildbad for his annual water cure when his 
forces were overtaken by a hostile nobleman. 
He was so rejuvenated and strengthened by 
the waters that he at once went in pursuit of 
the enemy and dealt him deathly blows. 
Thus countless historical incidents could be 
told in connection with mineral-water lore, 
but the most recent one, and perhaps the 
most important one of all, was the meeting 
between Count Benedetti and Emperor 
William I., then King of Prussia, while he 
was drinking the waters of Ems. In all 
probability it was over a glass of the Ems 
water that Emperor William told Benedetti 
that he could not accede to Napoleon’s re- 
quest in reference to the Spanish throne, thus 
causing the war which changed the map 
of Europe and created the new German 
Empire. 
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In the small hours of the morning of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1901, Dr. Anderson of Bonnington, 
Edinburgh, saw a bright star shining in the 
constellation of Perseus, where he knew no 
such star was ever seen before. The circum- 
stances connected with the discovery afford 
another striking instance of how Nature keeps 
her secrets for her true amateur, using the 
word in its highest sense. 

The evening of February 21st was cloudy, 
and nine out of ten astronomers would have 
gone to bed when there seemed little prospect 
of the night clearing; but Dr. Anderson was 
the tenth man. At twenty minutes to three 
in the morning the clouds rolled away from 
over the old, gray Scottish capital, and the 
trained eye of the patient observer saw right 
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in the heart of Perseus a new star. Neve- 
before had its light, blue-white, like an unpol- 
ished diamond, shone down on this strange 
earth of ours. 

Next day the news of the wonderful dis- 
covery was flashed to all the great observa- 
tories of the world, and telescopes and spectro- 
scopes, cameras and photometers, were directed 
toward the strange phenomenon, and by test- 
ing, measuring, examining, sought to wrest its 
secrets from it. 

Much is still a mystery; but what has been 
ascertained during the period that the rhythm 
of its light-waves beat upon our shores is of 
great interest and importance, as bearing 
directly on the life-history of each individual 
star in the heavens, and of our own sun and 
planet among them. 
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The first and simplest question that arises 
for settlement is the date when the new star 
blazed forth in our terrestrial sky. The 
curious reader will notice the reservation: in 
our terrestrial sky. When the star actually 
bursts forth into resplendent light is another 
matter, as we shall discover later on. It was 
certainly before Dr. Anderson was born, 
and probably before another Scotsman— 
Ferguson by name—combined, like many 
another sage, counting and watching sheep 
with counting and watching stars. 

With regard to the date of the appearance in 
our sky of the new star, Nova Persei, as it 
is called in astronomical literature, when Dr. 
Anderson discovered it-at twenty minutes to 
three o’clock on the morning of February 22nd 
it was bright enough to be straightway evident 
to a trained astronomer. In these latter days 
of strenuous scientific activities, every portion 
of the sky is constantly being examined and 
charted, and no sooner was the discovery 
of Nova Persei announced than a searching 
of records began, in order to ascertain 
if at any time the star had ever been seen 
before. 

It so chanced that on the evenings of Feb- 
ruary 18th and roth, two photographs of the 
very spot where three days later the new star 
appeared were taken at Harvard Observatory. 
On neither of these photographs is there the 
slightest evidence of the star’s existence. It 
was, therefore, on these dates non-existent 
as a luminous body, so far as our earth was 
concerned. On the evening of February 2oth 
a well-known English observer, Mr. Stanley 
Williams, had also taken a photograph of the 
same portion of the sky; and again there was no 
trace of the star. Mr. Williams’s photograph 
was taken twenty-eight hours before Dr. 
Anderson saw it. Still more strange is the fact 
that on the evening of February 21st three 
observers on the Continent testify that they 
had the constellation Perseus under observa- 
tion from seven o’clock to eleven, and 
had the new star then been visible they could 
not have failed to see it. The star, there- 
fore, blazed out some time between eleven 
o'clock and three on the night of its dis- 
covery. 

Now, what does this mean? It means this: 
that by some cause a star, quite dark before, 
or so faint that it could not be seen even by 
means of a powerful telescope, in a few hours, 
or perhaps in a few minutes, blazed forth as a 
star of conspicuous brightness. In this brief 
space of time a dark and probably chill globe 
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became a seething mass of fire, a million times 
hotter thanit was before. Fierce, fervent heat 
lit up the orb with a glow that reached from 
rim to rim of the stellar universe. We have 
here a catastrophe that goes beyond our wildest 
conceptions: the conflagration of a world, the 
ruin of astar. What guarantee have we foran 
assumption of this kind? What of certitude 
is there in our vision of such a Day of Doom 
for any part of our universe? Let us consider 
the salient facts regarding the recent changes 
in the appearance and structure of this star. 
We shall relate only those facts that are be- 
yond controversy, as far as our present knowl- 
edge goes. - 

Nova Persei did not reach its maximum 
brightness till the evening of February 25th, 
when it was probably the most conspicuous 
object in the midnight sky. It was then at 
least six times brighter than at the time of its 
discevery. After this date it began to wane 
slowiy. At intervals there were spurts of 
brightness lasting for two or three days, as 
if the fire- had not exhausted themselves. 
On the whcie however, the light of the star 
waned and by the end of the year its enfeebled 
light was just Lright enough to be evident to 
the naked eye: twelve months after its appear- 
ance it could on!y be seen with the aid of a 
telescope. 

Now, one of the most powerful instruments 
of researcii in the new astronomy is the spec- 
troscope. It takes hold of the rays of light 
that come to us from a star, and makes these 
rays reveal the condition of things in the world 
they came from. One of the spectroscopes 
turned on the new star in Perseus was Professor 
Copeland’s magnificent instrument at Black- 
ford Hill Observatory, Edinburgh. Professor 
Copeland described the new star as ‘“‘a feebly 
developed’”’ sun. As th: star, however, in- 
creased in brightness the spectruscope chron- 
icled the fact that grea. physica! changes were 
taking place in its composition and structure. 
The star soon ceased to be a feebiy developed 
sun, for development had gone ca apace with 
the increase of light. Round the so.ii or semi- 
molten mass there was rapidly a-syregatinz 
an ocean of fiery gases, probably thrown up 
from the nucleus. 

Put simply, Nova Persei, for long ages a 
cold, dark, solid globe, was in the brief space of 
a few days transformed from circumference to 
core into a luminous, heated, gaseous sphere. 
By what chance or circumstance this vast 
change came about may be inquired into later 
on. We only note here that this was the story 
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spelled out by those skilled in deciphering the 
observations recorded by the spectroscope. 
In July, 1901, Professor Pickering of Harvard 
Observatory announced that the star had 
become a nebula; that, indeed, its once solid 
globe had practically dissolved into thinnest 
air. Not only had its elements become 
molten with fervent heat, but they had become 
transformed into shimmering wisps of matter 
more diaphanous than a gossamer web. 

Everything connected with the history of 
this star is of exceptional interest; but all that 
had already been ascertained was completely 
overshadowed by the astounding discovery, 
made in November of last year, that nebulous 
prominences were observed darting out from 
the star with a velocity of at least one hundred 
thousand miles every second of time. These 
astounding changes have been confirmed at the 
two great American observatories, the Yerkes 
and the Lick. So unwilling are astronomers, 
however, to accept the conclusion that swirling 
tongues of nebulous light play round the 
expanded star with a velocity so utterly 
incomprehensible as one hundred thousand or 
two hundred thousand miles a second that 
other explanations of the unquestioned facts of 
observation have been sought. One that 
commends itself to not a few of the quieter sort 
is that, in these changes going on all round the 
star, we are simply witnessing the echo of its 
explosion from the islands of space, as mass 
after mass of world-matter reflects the glow of 
the sudden irradiance. Yet there is nothing 
strange in a velocity of two hundred thousand 
miles a second, or even two million miles a 
second, through a region where resistance to 
motion does not exist. The aurora ray 
vibrates along the northern arch of heaven 
with a velocity comparable with that of light. 
Tongues of flame dart out from the sun’s sur- 
face with a velocity of two hundred miles a 
second. Great velocities are therefore not 
unknown in a universe where distance is 
measured by systems and time by ages; and it 
is quite possible that in the marvelous changes 
recorded at the Yerkes and Lick Observatories 
we are simply witnessing electrical discharges 
from the shattered star. 

Whence and how had destruction come upon 
this particular star? At one hour the star is 
dark, cold, solid. A few hours later this dark, 
solid, cold body is a blazing world, its solid mass 
blown apparently into countless fragments; 
from every fragment, big or little, there pour 
streams of fiery vapor; for millions of miles 
round the star there is a whirlpool of fire, a 
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tempest of flame; and from end to end of this 

great universe of ours the brightness of the 
burning star pulsates. Three explanations 
have been given. 

The one that naturally arises first in our 
mind is that it was struck by another star. 
Two worlds, each moving at the rate of twenty 
miles a second, come in collision, and the 
result is the annihilation of both. The force 
of their impact, changed into heat, drives 
their elements into vapor. Such a catastrophe 
is quite possible in a universe like ours, where 
stars and worlds, millions and millions in num- 
ber, sweep down the great avenues of space 
with a velocity far beyond our comprehension. 

We take it that when the crack of doom 
comes to this earth of ours it will be in this 
fashion. Some great, dark star will strike 
our sun fair and square, and then in the twink- 
ling of an eye, before the inhabitants of earth 
know what has taken place, sun and moon and 
planet will be wrapped up and dissolved in an 
atmosphere of fire. 

We can in a certain rough way compute the 
increase in temperature that would arise from 
the collision of two great orbs. Thus, let us 
suppose that Nova Persei was moving onward 
through space with a velocity of ten miles a 
second—-a moderate velocity, be it noted, for a 
star—when it collided with the body that 
wrought its destruction. The impact would be 
terrific, and the result of it would be not only 
the complete disintegration of both stars, but a 
sudden rise in temperature of about five 
hundred thousand degrees, an increase suf- 
ficient to vaporize the hardest adamant. 

The second theory which has been suggested 
as explanatory not only of Nova Persei, but of 
all new stars, is a modification of the foregoing. 
This theory is that the new star in its flight 
through space suddenly plunged into a nebula, 
or into some portion of space denser than that 

through which it had already passed. This 
explanation is not only intelligible but reason- 
able. If the new star plunged into a region 
filled with matter even as rare as air, the friction 
would immediately set the star on fire. We 
see the same phenomenon every night when a 
meteor hustles through our atmosphere. The 
meteoric rocks, with the chill of empty space in 
and around them, dash into our upper air. 
A few seconds are ample for the practical 
annihilation of most of them: in that brief 
space of time they have been subjected to a 
heat many times greater than that of a Bes- 
semer furnace. 
We can imagine Nova Persei as some monster 
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meteor, a meteor larger than the sun, plunging 
into a gaseous mass somewhat like our air. In 
a few hours its temperature would be increased 
a millionfold. This increase would fill the sur- 
rounding space with fire, and there would be an 
immense and ever-increasing area at fervent 
heat. 

To the mind of the writer, this explanation 
has most to commend it. It is the one that is 
most in harmony with the information which 
has been gathered by hundreds of observers 
aided by the finest of modern scientific equip- 
ment. But there are other explanations. 
There will always be other explanations so 
long as the world lasts. 

One of these explanations is of more interest 
than the rest, inasmuch as it makes a link of 
connection between the recent terrible volcanic 
eruption in the West Indies and the sudden 
appearance of a newstar like Nova Persei. It 
is suggested that Nova Persei is, or rather was, 
a world somewhat like our own, only vastly 
larger—that is, there was an inner core of 
molten matter and an outer shell of solid 
material. One day, according to the explo- 
sion theory, this outer shell burst, and the 
interior fires rushed hither and thither like a 
devouring flood all over the stellar globe. Vast 
chemical changes went on as the larnbent flames 
turned everything solid into streams of lava. 
Great electrical disturbances took place all 
round the star. The whole phenomenon of 
Nova Persei, according to this theory, is just 
the destruction of St. Pierre on a sidereal 
scale. 

Such a doom, of course, is possible in any 
star or planet whose interior is still molten. 
At any moment the imprisoned fires might 
break their barriers and change a cold, fruitful, 
life-bearing earth into a furnace; but it is far 
from probable that any such fate will ever be 
meted out to our planet or to any other, and, 
at any rate, destruction did not come to 
Nova Persei in this manner. No explosion 
could account for an access of heat and light 
any way comparable to that which was 
observed. Neither could any interior dis- 
ruption be violent enough to hurl the star into 
fragments. The gravitational hold of the star 
would prevent this dismemberment. Yet dur- 
ing the ages the mind of man has been irre- 
sistibly drawn to this conception of the 
world’s end, so much so that perhaps, after all, 
our instinct is right and our science is wrong, 
and the vision of the Minorite Celano, of the 

Dies irz, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 


is a vision of those things that will be in the 
later days. 

We have already touched on one strange 
circumstance connected with the appearance 
of Nova Persei. Dr. Anderson saw it for the 
first time at a few minutes to three o’clock on 
the morning of February 22—that is, the 
news of the strange occurrence reached our 
planet then; but when did the event actually 
take place? 

One of the things that impressed the writer 
more than any other with the magnitude of 
China was this, that the people living in cer- 
tain parts of the western border of that empire 
heard tidings of the war with Japan only when 
the struggle was long over. 

At Greenwich and at some of the other fore- 
most observatories attempts have been made, 
directly and indirectly, to determine the dis- 
tance of Nova Persei. As yet this distance 
defies measurement. The star is so far away 
that we have no instruments refined enough to 
deal with the problem. But we know that 
the,sudden blazing up of Nova Persei was over 
and done with before our great-grandfathers 
were born. It happened more than two hun- 
dred years ago—perhaps two thousand years 
ago. All this time the news was swiftly 
traveling earthward, traveling on and on and 
on, two hundred thousand miles every second 
of the clock, past star and nebula and system, 
never halting, never faltering—yet it took 
hundreds of years to come to us; and beyond us 
lie countless worlds that will not see the new 
star for centuries to come. Hundreds of 
years hence in their sky will appear suddenly 
in the constellation of Perseus a strange star; 
it will increase in brightness for a féw days 
just as it did in ours; it will fade away inter- 
mittently just as it did in ours. There is no 
imagination here; only sober facts. 

We may be allowed, in closing our narrative 
of this wonderful star, to make one excursion 
into the region of imagination. As the news of 
the star passes on through space, are there any 
beings beyond ourselves who will take record 
of its appearance? It has taken centuries to 
come to us. Did any other creatures in some 
far-off world lift their eyes to the stars and 
wonder, as we do, what all this meant? Will 
some mortal like ourselves in some remoter 
world, in a day yet to come, see the sight and 
have the intelligence to say, ‘‘ Lo! a new star’’? 
We have room enough here for the most 
extravagant fancy. Perhaps there is so much 
room that we shall lose ourselves if we venture 
to stray in such directions, 
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A Statistical Study of Eminent Men 


By Professor J. 
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It is evident that there are two leading 
factors in producing a man and making him 
what he is—one the endowments given at birth, 
the other the environment into which he comes. 
The main lines are certainly laid down by 
heredity—a man is born a man and not an ape. 
A savage brought up in cultivated society will 
not only retain his dark skin, but is likely to 
have also the incoherent mind of his race. 
On the other hand, environment has at least 
an absolute veto. Had the infant Newton 
been cast among Hottentots he could have 
announced no laws of motion. But were those 
differences—small from the point of view of 
organism, great from the point of view of 
function—which distinguished Dante from his 
Florentine fellow townsmen innate or due to 
the circumstances of his life? Here the biolog- 
ical parallel may be serviceable. Are those 
variations which produce new species caused 
by the environment? Can life be regarded as 
the resultant of physical forces? Many zoolo- 
gists and physiologists answer in the affirma- 
tive, but it appears rather that life develops 
not on account of, but in large measure in 
spite of, physical forces—these tend to the 
dissipation of energy, they are the causes of 
death rather than of life. So, in like manner, it 
seems that the environment would tend to 
reduce the great man to its level rather than to 
lift him above it—Dante wrote in spite of his 
surroundings, not on account of them. Still 
the environment counts for much. If the 
seed of the white pine is dropped among New 
England rocks, it will grow into a small bush; 
if planted in the rich soil of the South, it will 
become a great tree. We have the Divine 
Comedy because Dante had ‘‘the steep stairs 
and bitter bread”’ in place of Beatrice. 

As the environment tends to reduce all 
things to its level, so heredity tends to main- 
tain the type. Whence then the great man 
who brings something new into the world? Car- 
lyle had the same heredity and the same 
initial environment as his brothers. Why 
should he write of heroes and become one, 
while they remained peasants? Why, we may 
ask the theory of organic evolution, should cer- 
tain individuals of a species possess variations 
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tending to greater complexity, which lay down 
the lines of evolution? Perhaps all we can say 
is that the question ‘‘why”’ is more in place in the 
nursery than in the laboratory. Why heredity 
should maintain the type is as obscure as why 
new types should arise. If the world were a 
chaos, no questions would be asked; as it is a 
cosmos, it must have a certain definite order. 
But if when we ask ‘“‘why”’ we really mean 
“how,” then we have the plain way of science 
beforeus. Wecan investigate the stability and 
variability of the type; we can study the effects 
of theenvironmenton theindividual. We know, 
perhaps, in a general way that any great war 
will find the material at hand for the making of 
a Grant and a Lee, and, on the other hand, 
that a Shelley may be what he is in spite of 
heredity andenvironment. More exact knowl- 
edge can only come from an inductive study 
of facts. 

When we regard the noteworthy men that 
have appeared in the world, it is evident that 
they have but little in common. ‘Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.”’ We have 
men of genius, great men, and men merely emi- 
nent. Thus many a genius has been a ‘“‘ mute 
inglorious Milton” lacking the character of 
the circumstances for the accomplishment of 
his task. Washington was scarcely a genius, 
but was a truly great man. Napoleon III. 
was neither a genius nor a great man, but was 
eminent to an unusual degree. But if we 
simply take those men who have most attracted 
the eyes and ears of the world, who have most 
set its tongues and printing presses in motion, 
we have a definite group. Beginning with 
this we can analyze and classify; we can study 
these individuals, their causes, and their effects; 
we can regard them as types of a given age and 
race; we can use them to measure interests and 
tendencies. 

For these purposes our first need is a definite 
list of the most eminent men, sufficiently large 
for statistical study. The method I followed 
to discover the 1,000 men who are pre-eminent 
was this: I took six biographical dictionaries or 
encyclopedias—two English, two French, one 
German, and one American, and found the two 
thousand men (approximately) in each who 
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were allowed the longest articles. In this way 
some 6,000 men were found, I then selected 
the men who appeared in the lists of at least 
three of the dictionaries, and from these (some 
1,600) selected the thousand who were allowed 
the greatest average space, the value of the 
separate dictionaries being reduced to a com- 
mon standard. Thus was obtained not only 
the thousand men esteemed the most eminent, 
but also theorder in which they stand. Accord- 
ing to this list the ten most eminent men are 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Mohammed, Voltaire, 
Bacon, Aristotle, Goethe, Czsar, Luther, 
Plato. There is no doubt but that Napoleon is 
the most eminent man who has lived. Yet it 
should give us pause to think that this Titan of 
anarchy stands first in the thoughts of most 
men. It is curious that these ten pre-eminent 
men are so widely separated in race and age— 
two Greeks, two Frenchmen, two Germans, 
two Englishmen, one Roman, and one Arab: 
two in the fifth century and one in the first cen- 
tury before Christ, one in the sixth, one in the 
fifteenth, two in the sixteenth, and three in the 
eighteenth century. The ten names last on 
the list are Otho, Sertorius, Macpherson, 
Claudian, Domitian, Bugeaud, Charles 1. of 
Naples, Fauriel, Enfantin, and Babeuf. These 
are scarcely great men, yet they fairly repre- 
sent the lower limits of the thousand who are 
most eminent. Turning now to the distribu- 
tion of these eminent men in time and race we 
may review statistics not wholly devoid of 
interest. At the beginning we have four names, 
representing work rather than persons— 
Zoroaster, Homer, Hesiod, Lycurgus—fol- 
lowed by the rise of Greek civilization and 
culture—the most notable event in the world’s 
history. Here we have a race as superior to us 
as we are to the negroes—a great race, for 
whose origin we can no more account than we 
can explain the birth of Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Following the extraordinary 
development of the two nations of classical 
antiquity, we have a decline, not sudden, for 
Rome still produced soldiers and writers, the 
Christian Church had its leaders and theo- 
gians, and the Greeks witnessed their Indian 
summer in Alexandria. But the light fails 
toward the fifth century—never, however, t> 
be quenched, for there were always one or two 
to pass on the torch until the fire was rekindled 
in newer races. In Britain, in Germany, and 
in France there developed centers of civiliza- 
tion. The mixed races of Italy gave birth to 
an art and a literature rivaling that of Greece. 
The Roman Catholic Church fairly established 
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its authority by the great men it produced. It 
was a strange time; all Europe was in turmoil, 
but universities were established and the arts 
of peace flourished in the midst of wars. In 
the fourteenth century there was a pause fol- 
lowed by a gradual improvement and an 
extraordinary fruition at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Painting is represented in 
Italy by Raphael, Angelo, Leonardo, Titian, 
Correggio, and Sarto;in Germany, by Holbein 
and Ditrer. Savonarola failed, while Luther 
led a reformation. Columbus discovered a 
new world and Copernicus discovered innumer- 
able worlds. There was then a pause in prog- 
ress, until a century later England and France 
took the lead. Spenser was quickly followed 
by Shakespeare, who did not stand alone 
among English dramatists. A little later 
Moliére, Racine, and Corneille represented the 
drama in a group of eminent French men of 
letters. Descartes and Bacon revived phi- 
losophy and science; while Italy, failing in art, 
produced Galileo. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century 
was a sterile period, followed by a revival cul- 
minating in the French revolution. Here, as 
in other periods, it is difficult to decide how far 
men were made eminent by circumstance, and 
how far great men were leaders in new move- 
ments. The social upheaval in France gave 
eminence to political and military leaders who 
otherwise would have remained in obscurity, 
and given a Napoleon, his complement is a 
Wellington. The progress of science may in 
part be an answer to the demands of increasing 
population. But philosophy and art also wit- 
nessed a renaissance. In Germany we have 
Kant, Goethe, and the development of music; 
in England, poets speaking a new language. 
Here great men seem not so much the creatures 
as the creators of their environments. 

As we come nearer to our own times, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to measure ten- 
dencies by the methods we are using. The 
positions of men on the list are subject to larger 
probable and constant errors. Byron may be 
a household word on the continent and Shelley 
unknown, while the best criticism may place 
Shelley above Byron. Our list places Mendels- 
sohn above Bach and ignores Schumann alto- 
gether—while the last thirty years have altered 
not only critical opinion, but also popular taste. 

If we regard now more especially the racial 
distribution of our great men, we get results 
conveniently exhibited in the accompanying 
figure. The heights of the rectangles are pro- 
portional to the numbers of great men produced 
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by several nations. France leads, followed 
pretty closely by Great Britain. Then there 
is a considerable fall to Germany and Italy. 
Rome and Greece are nearly alike. America 
has produced one more eminent man than 














THE RECTANGLES ARE PRopoRTIONAL TO THE NUMBERS OP 
THE Most EMINENT MEN Propucep By DiFFERENT NATIONS. 
The shaded parts represent the more eminent five hundred, and 
the heavily shaded parts the hundred most eminent of all. wus 


Spain (not on the chart), which is followed by 
Switzerland, Holland and Sweden. We then 
reach the nations headed by Russia, which have 
produced fewer than ten pre-eminent men. 
The shaded rectangles show the distribution of 
the 500 men who are the most eminent, and the 
heavily shaded rectangles the hundred who are 
the greatest of all. Here the relations are 
somewhat altered. Great Britain surpasses 
France, and Greece has produced more excep- 
tionally great men than Germany. Our racial 
divisions are given to us ready made. The 
subject becomes more difficult when we try to 
class eminent men in accordance with their 
traits. We can, however, perhaps use the 
tripartite sub-division current in psychology. 
There we are apt to treat separately cogni- 
tions, feelings, and volitions. This classification 
proves useful when applied to the traits of 
great men. Some excel because they have 
strong wills, are quick and sure in action. 
These become leaders in war and in political 
affairs. Others have strong feelings——artists, 
poets, men of letters. Others surpass in pure 
theught—philosophers, scholars, men of science. 
Distinguishing then men of action, men of 
feeling, and men of thought, it is seen that 
more men are eminent for action than for 
either thought or feeling, though if the latter 
two classes are combined, it is found that the 


quiet work of the student has, after all, pro- 
duced more eminent men than war and politics. 
Each class shows an increase as we approach 
our own time, and the secular variations affect 
them together, though it is noticeable that men 
of thought have been much more constant in 
their appearance, and bid fair to surpass the 
others in the twentieth centurv. 

In passing, ] may state that modern psy- 
chology does not admit that we can divide 
mental processes into such as are cognitions, 
such as are feelings, and such as are volitions, 
any more than we can divide physical bodies 
into such as have size, such as have color, and 
such as have weight, but must rather regard 
these as aspects of all mental processes. So 
with our great men—if a man excels in action 
he probably is not deficient in feeling and judg- 
ment—on the contrary, these are probably 
strong. My statistics show, contrary perhaps 
to the current opinion, that a man who excels 
in one direction is likely also to excel in others. 
An artist is much more likely to be a poet than 
is an ordinary man, ard is, though in a less 
degree, more likely to be a soldier or a man of 
science. It isevident that France has excelled 
in war, in belles lettres and in science—England 
in politics, in poetry and in philosophy—Italy 
in art. Germany has produced ten and Italy 
six of the eighteen great musicians. Of the 
fourteen great explorers, England has produced 
five and Spain four. 

I have spoken throughout of eminent men, as 
we lack in English words including both men 
and women, but, as a matter cf fact, women do 
not have an important place on the list. They 
have in all thirtv-two representatives in the 
thousand. Of these, eleven are hereditary 
sovereigns, and eight are eminent through 
misfortunes, beauty, or other circumstances. 
Belles lettres and fiction—the only department 
in which woman has accomplished much—give 
ten names (of which three are in the first 500) 
as compared with seventy-two men. Sappho 
and Jeanne d’Arc are the only other women on 
the list. It is noticeable that with the excep- 
tion of Sappho—a name associated with certain 
fine fragments—women have not excelled in 
poetry or art. Yet these are the departments 
least dependent on environment and at the 
same time those in which the environment has 
been perhaps as favorable for women as for 
men. Women depart less from the normal 
than men---a fact that usually holds for the 
female throughout the animal series; in many 
closely related species orly the males can be 
readily distinguished. 
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Ancient Animals of North America 





By Frederic A. Lucas 











Two months ago we published a descriptive treatise 
upon some American animals. The present article, 
taken from Mr. Lucas’s excellent book,* will give 
some idea of the animals before man on this con- 
tinent. Justice to the author demands that it be 
stated that only very short excerpts are given 
from a book that is in every way of the highest 
value and excellence. . 

The earliest incontestable record of life in 
this country, if not anywhere, is in some rocks 
called Algonkian, found in the Belt Mountains, 
Montana, and the Grand Cajfion region, in which 
have been found a few shells. These are in 
an imperfect state of preservation, although 
unmistakably the remains of animals, and 
animals related to those found in the rocks 
above. In these overlying rocks, constituting 
the Cambrian 
system, so called 
because it was 
first studied ex- 
tensively in Wales, 
the Cambria of 
the Romans, evi- 
dences of life are 
met with in com- 
parative abun- 
dance. 

The highest 
forms of life of 
this period were 
trilobites, a group 
of animals belong- 
ing with the crabs, 
whose nearest 
living relative is 
the king crab, Limulus polyphemus, so common 
at some places on our eastern coast. 

With the advent of the Devonian we find 
the trilobites running riot in curious shapes, 
bedecked with spines, a decoration perhaps 
foreshadowing their coming extinction. Crus- 
taceans are among the rulers of the sea, for 
the strange eurypterids at this time reached 
the maximum of size, Stylonurus and Ptery- 
gotus attaining a length of five or six feet, 
although, in spite of this bulk, it is quite possible 
that neither would have been a match for the 
giant crab of Japanese waters, or, even for 

.* Animals Before Man in North America; Their Lives and 
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one of the big overgrown lobsters that now 
and then is taken by our New England lobster- 
men. Like the trilobites, the nearest existing 
relatives of these eurypterids are the king 
crabs, although they have some points of 
resemblance to scorpions, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson has dubbed them sea-scorpions. 


THE VERTEBRATES 


It was a long time after life began before any 
back-boned animals made their appearance 
—time enough for the formation of vast beds 
of sand and mud that subsequently hardened 
into layers of rock from three to five miles in 
thickness. And when vertebrate animals did 
appear they were small, and for the most part 
very unlike any 
now living—sham 
vertebrates, as we 
might call them, 
or forerunners of 
vertebrates, as 
they have . been 
styled by some 
cautious natural- 
ists. 

They were 
small, they had 
no true backbone 
—only a rod of 


gristle—no skull 
and no jaws even, 
for jaws and 


ees mouth -do not, as 
might readily be 
supposed, necessarily go together. But 
most of them were well protected above 
and below by bony armor, and as armor im- 
plies attack and defense, it is to be inferred 
that the more powerful creatures preyed upon 
the weaker then, even as they do now, and 
those who could not defend themselves, or 
were not swift enough to run away, were 
eaten. 

One of the oldest North American species 
of these armored fishes is that known as 
Palzaspis, in which the front part of the body 
is covered by plates much as if it had been 
shut in between clam-shells, with an extra, 
narrow plate along éither side and a small one 
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over the nose. The back portion seems to 
have been naked—at least, no scales or plates 
have so far come to light, and it does not seem 
to have borne.a spine like its near English 
relative, Pteraspis. 

Just above this comes the curious Cephal- 
aspis, with a broad, rounded head, something 
like a saddler’s knife in shape, and the balance 
of the body clad in a few series of rather long 
and narrow interwoven plates. On either 
side of the head is a little flap that suggests 
some kind of a fin, but is supposed to have 
really covered the outlet of the gills. 

The wingfish, Pterichthys, and its North 
American relative, Bothriolepis, are, however, 
the best known of these early species, because 
the bony armor was more complete in these 
than in the others, and while usually so broken 
and distorted that its shape is unrecognizable, 
now and then a well-preserved example is 
found. 

THE GREAT SALAMANDERS 

While the Devonian period has long been 
termed the Age of Fishes, there are hints in 
the shape of footprints impressed in Upper 
Devonian rocks, of Pennsylvania, that even 
then air-breathing vertebrates had made their 
appearance. Other footprints, certainly am- 
phibian, which occur in the lower cval- 
bearing rocks, definitely announce the presence 
of these animals, scouts of the hosts soon 
to come. 

These early amphibians are without living 
representatives, and belong to a group which 
has been termed Stegocephala, roof-headed, 
or Labyrinthodonta, labyrinth-toothed. The 
first of these names refers to the manner in 
which the head is roofed over by bone, as in 
sea-turtles, while the other was given in refer- 
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ence to the curious and complicated foldings 
of the enamel, although this can only be seen 
when’a thin section is viewed with the micro- 
scope. 

While, so far as numbers go, amphibians 
reached their maximum during the period of 
coal-forming forests, their culminating point 
in size was in the Trias, just before their 
extinction. A peculiar and fish-like character 
of the Stegocephala is that three bones, form- 
ing part of the support of the fore-limbs, show 
on the under side of the body, just as parts 
of the fin supports of a garpike or sturgeon 
are not buried in the flesh but form part of 
the armor. Bones like these, developed from 
the skin (dermal bones) and lying near the 
surface, are usually ornamented with pits and 
grooves, and thuse of the giant amphibians 
follow this general rule and bear markings 
characteristic of the species to which they 
belong. 

Misled by the frog-like aspect of the skull ot 
some of these large amphibians, paleontologists 

were for a time led to suppose that 
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there was a still further resem- 
blance; and Waterhouse Hawkins 
restored a labyrinthodont in the 
likeness of a huge frog, a frog 
larger than an ox, of the size of 
the frog in the fable aspired to. 
But later discoveries revealed the 
existence of a stout though stumpy 
tail, and showed that this restor- 
ation was more picturesque than 
accurate—showed, too, that the legs 
of a labyrinthodont were not at all 
like those of a frog, but much shorter 
and not at all suitable for leaping. 
Still they were probably pretty 
active animals at times, for while 
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all labyvrinthodonts were, as indi- 
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cated by their teeth, carnivorous, the largest 
among them were, by their gaping jaws 
and long sharp fangs, particularly well 
fitted for playing the réle of beasts of prey, 
and their smaller ‘brethren and the more 
sluggish fishes must have fallen frequent 
victims to their voracity. 

It is a little difficult to suggest the appear- 
ance of these labyrinthodonts, for they were 
neither gigantic frogs nor overgrown sala- 
manders, though more like the latter than the 
former. The figure in the illustration below 
gives a good idea of one of these animals, only 
it is necessary to remember that the creature 
was from six to possibly ten feet long. 

Associated with these amphibians, probably 
branching off from them at an early period 
of their existence, or at least derived from the 
same source, 
were some 
curious reptiles 
which have be- 
come of great 
interest of late 
years as the pos- 
sible original 
forms from which 
the mammals 
have descended. 
This supposition 
is based partly 
on the arrange- 
ment of the 
bones forming 
the support of 
the fore-limb 
(the shoulder A 
girdle), which is 
in many respects like that of those egg-laying 
mammals, the platypus and echidna, and partly 
on the character of the teeth. In most reptiles 
the teeth are simple in structure, with a single 
root, and all the teeth are made on the same 
pattern, although they may differ greatly 
from one another in the matter of size. But 
these strange reptiles have their teeth variously 
modified, whence the group as a whole is 
called Anomodontia (anomalous toothed); 
while the name of Theromorpha (beast-formed) 
was also given to it in allusion to the resem- 
blances some portions of the skeleton present 
to the corresponding parts in the lowest living 
mammals. One division of these anomodonts 
has been named Theriodontia (beast-toothed), 
because their teeth, like those of mammals, 
are divisible into incisors, canines, and molars; 
and another has been styled Dicynodontia 
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(two canine-toothed), on account of having 
two long teeth, one on either side of the upper 
jaw. These two large teeth were all that the 
dicynodonts possessed, the front of the jaw 
having a beak like that of a large turtle, so that 
the animals must have presented a most sin- 
gular appearance. On the one hand, the 
anomodonts seem to resemble mammals, 
while the lowest menibers of the order have 
undoubted affinities with their contemporaries, 
the labyrinthodonts. All in all, they form 
a most extraordinary branch of the animal 
kingdom, and one of additional interest from 
its rapid rise, short duration—through the 
Permian and Trias only—and apparent abrupt 
termination. This last may be due to the 
absence of the records, and later we may come 
upon specimens that will extend their range in 
time, or show 
whether they 
did pass into 
mammals or 
simply died out. 

Most of the 
species so far 
discovered are 
of very massive 
build, with short 
and powerful 
legs and large 
heads, the en- 
tire aspect of 
the skeleton— 
for skeletons 
have their own 
individualit y— 
being suggestive 
of stupidity and 
brute ferocity. Stupid these animals certainly 
were, if size of brain is any index of amount 
of intelligence, for the brains of all these early 
animals were diminutive, and it was a long 
time before any animal came into the world 
with a brain that would compare either in 
quantity or quality with the brains of very 
ordinary animals of to-day. 


DRAGONS OF SEA AND AIR 


The Jurassic dinosaurs mark the culmina- 
tion of reptilian life in point of size and num- 
bers. It was a reptilian world; there were 
huge dinosaurs thrice the bulk of the largest 
elephant, feeding upon leaves and rushes; there 
were little dinosaurs no larger than«a chicken, 
while the wolves and panthers of to-day were 
represented by swift, fierce, carnivorous forms 
that preyed upon their weaker brethren. 
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The dinosaurs form an order of reptiles 
without any very near living relatives. Being 
reptiles, it is quite natural that they should 
be related, though distantly, to crocodiles and 
alligators, but it may seem strange that they 
should also claim kinship with birds. It is 
at first a little difficult to imagine that a tiny 
humming-bird could have anything in common 
with a huge, lumbering reptile like Bronto- 
saurus, sixty feet long; but it is also strange 
that a mouse should be in anywise related 
to an elephant, as he is. And yet, apart from 
size and dress, the dinosaurs have as many 
points of structure in common with birds as 
they do with crocodiles. 

Dinosaurs form three well-marked groups 
or sub-orders: The Sauropoda, reptile-footed, 
containing those with five toes on each foot, 
and walking on all-fours; the Theropoda, 
beast-footed, comprising carnivorous species, 
having three well- — 
developed toes on 
each hind foot, 
besides a small 
inner or first toe; 
the hind limbs were 
much larger than 
the fore, and these 
animals customar- 
ily walked erect. 
Third and last are 
the Orinthopoda, 
bird-footed, includ- 
ing herbivorous 
reptiles, many of 
which habitually 
walked on their 
hind legs, having three toes on each hind 
foot and a variable number on the front foot. 

The best known and presumably commonest 
dinosaurs of the Cretaceous were the preden- 
tate iguanodons, represented here by Thes- 
pesius and his relatives, which ranged over a 
wide extent of territory, and have been found 
in a very complete state of preservation. 

Associated with Thespesius in time, but 
apparently restricted in territory, were the huge 
dinosaurs of the genus Triceratops, three- 
horned face. These, too, have been often 
described and yet cannot be omitted here any 
more than elephants could be left out of a 
description of the animals of Africa, simply 
because they were well known. With one 
exception specimens of this animal have come 
from Converse County, Wyo., and no relations 
have been found abroad. They were huge 
creatures, the largest twenty-five feet long and 


SKELETON OF THE. GREAT PTERODACTYL ORNITHOSTOMA 
COMPARED WITH THE SKELETON OF A CONDOR 
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ten and one-half high, or about twice the bulk 
of an elephant. The most noticeable feature 
was the presence of a horn over each eye, and 
the extension of the skull backward into a sort 
of overhanging frill. Now and then a Trice- 
ratops had ashort horn on the nose, in addition 
to the large horns over the eyes, but this was 
the exception rather than the rule, and we do 
not know yet whether the presence of this horn 
was found only in the males of some species, 
or is the mark of a distinct species. 

While the structure of the teeth and jaws 
indicates that none of the herbivorous dino- 
saurs ground their food after the manner of 
horses and cattle, the jaws of Triceratops were 
even more strictly confined to cutting than 
where those of other species. The lower teeth 
were flat on the outer face, and the upper teeth 
flattened on the inner side, and they slipped 
by one another much’ like two _ coarse 
saws, shearing off 
anything that 
might be between. 

A still higher 
type of reptilian life 
was present in the 
shape of ptero- 
dactyls, or flying 
reptiles, and in 
view of the appar- 
ent scarcity of 
birds, these may 
well have laid 
claim to the empire 
of the air. They 
are placed first in 
their class on ac- 
count of their high degree of specialization, 
their entire skeleton being modified to adapt 
them to life in the air. They depart most 
frora the general structure of the class, are 
more unlike the composite picture we have 
in mind, when we say reptile. Like the 
plesiosaurs, they seem to have been a little 
slow in reaching America, for while they 
were abundant in Europe during the Jurassic 
period, here they are rare until the Upper 
Cretaceous is reached. In time we may be 
able to trace the route by which they passed 
from the Old World to the New, but now we 
can only say that around the inland sea they 
reached an extraordinary degree of develop- 
ment in numbers and size. They were not 
present, however, in as many curious forms 
as in Europe, for Professor Williston recog- 
nizes but two genera, Nyctodactylus and 
Ornithostoma, both of which were toothless. 
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If. our. dragons. of the air, as Professor 
Seeley calls them, were few in species, they 
make up for it in the size of the individuals, 
for Ornithostoma was the largest of flying 
creatures. A large condor spreads ten -and 
one-half feet from tip to tip of wings, the 
albatross at times does a little better, but 
Ornithostoma reached ten feet when he was 
young; in his prime he had an expanse of wing 
of twenty feet. And if his beak was toothless, 
it was a yard or more long and as sharp as a 
dagger, while the entire skull measured nearly 
four feet in length—forty-five inches, to be 
quite accurate. The structure of this great 
flying creature was a marvel of lightness not 
exceeded by that of a racing yacht, and the 
largest of the finger bones was no thicker than 
a sheet of blotting paper, though it was two 
inches in diameter and something over two 
feet long. The entire skeleton, even when 
petrified, weighs but five or six pounds, and 
Professor Williston puts the weight of the 
living animal at not more than twenty-five 
pounds. 


THE MASTODON 


The Mammoth and Mastodon will ever be 
the most interesting of the Plesitocene animals, 
partly because they are so different from any 
now found in North America, partly because 
they have become extinct so recently that it 
is entirely possible that they were contempo- 
rary with early man. There is some popular 
confusion as to whether or not the mammoth 
and the mastodon are one and the same, but 
it may be said that they represent two distinct 
branches of the elephant family. They may 
be readily told apart by their teeth, those of 
the mammoth being flat grinders with plates 
of enamel in the body 
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ice sheet where the mammoth probably found 
the right conditions of temperature, vegetation, 
and fairly open country. 

The Mastodon (Mastodon americanus) was 
a more southern animal, and while in the 
northern portion of its range it seems to have 
been clad in a coat of hair and capable of 
enduring considerable cold, yet the true habitat 
of the mastodon was south of that of the 
mammoth, in the forest country where water 
was plentiful. 

We are yet unable to trace the history of 
the mastodon back to its place of origin. It 
may be developed from some earlier species 
residing in this country, but this is hardly 
probable, and it is more likely that the an- 
cestors of the mastodon were immigrants 
from Asia. There is a wide gap between its 
habitat here and that of the nearest foreign 
relative, but then little is known of the fossils 
of Alaska and Siberia. 

But it may be said that specimens from 
California and Oregon seem to be found in 
beds of gravel of more ancient date than the 
swamps and meadows where similar remains 
occur in the East. It therefore seems likely 
that the mastodon, like the mammoth, spread 
southward and eastward from some point in 
the Northeast. It ranged practically over 
the entire United States west of the Hudson, 
and extended its habitat north of the Great 
Lakes into Canada. Specimens have been 
found in New Brunswick, Manitoba, and on 
the shores of Hudson Bay, but these may be 
looked upon as stragglers, or as having been 
transported by exceptional circumstances. 

In most parts of its runge the mastodon 
must have been abundant, though few 
realize this. But it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that during 
the season when 





of the tooth, while 
mastodon teeth have 
A-shaped cross-ridges 
and the enamel is 
confined to the surface 
of the tooth. 

The Mammoth (Ele- 
phas primigenius), the 
first elephant of all, 
ranged from Alaska 
southeasterly to about 
the latitude of the 
Middle States. This 
corresponds - roughly 
to a belt of terri- 
tory running along 
the edge of the great 
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drainage and ditch- 
ing work is going 
on not a day passes 
without some speci- 
men being brought to 
light. The majority of 
these are teeth, some 
of the larger bones, 
or portions of the 
tusks, but often a con- 
siderable part of the 
skeleton is discovered, 
and at the present 
date there are ten 
mounted skeletons in 
the United States. 
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Pen # Pictures of Travel 
PUNTA ARENAS......... E. ¢. ROST...... SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN = Jow scrubby pine and the dwarfed Antarctic 

There are certain fascinating emotions beech, for we are entering the Antarctic 
attached to the hope that one is about to visit regions. 


some supposedly ‘‘out-of-the-world place.’’ 
My,hopes were about to be realized in that 
respect when four days out from Montevideo 
(which city is on the same latitude as the Cape 
of Good Hope), and headed almost due south 
on one of the palatial steamers plying between 
Europe and South America, brought us one 
day’s run to Punta Arenas, the most southerly 
town on the globe, which is some seven thou- 
sand two hundred and two miles from New 
York. 

The Atlantic entrance to the Straits of 
Magellan measures twenty miles across, there- 
fore we cannot see land on both sides as our 
steamer enters the Straits. Making the en- 
trance of the Straits is always attended with 
great danger on account of great sand banks; 
in fact, coming from the north, a detour of 
many miles must be made quite south of the 
entrance in order to make the channel. Then, 
too, thick weather, snow or fog is usually 
encountered. Our first view of the shores 
along the Straits reminded me of the Palisades 
along our noble Hudson, but, upon drawing 
closer, the delusion was dispelled. The vege- 
tation is very scant and consists chiefly of a 


At sundown, at this season 3 P.M., we find 
ourselves off Punta Arenas (Sandy Point), 
which town, as viewed from the deck of our 
vessel as we come to anchor one-half mile off 
shore, appears lying upon a low, flat plain, with 
a background of snow-covered mountains one 
thousand feet in height, a bleak, dreary, 
uninviting place. Punta Arenas was founded 
in 1843 asa penal settlement. In consequence 
of the rapid increase of traffic through the 
Straits, all mail steamers having adopted this 
route and calling at this port, the Chilean 
government, seeing its growing importance 
as a port of call and coaling station, in 1868 
made grants of land to immigrants and sent 
out some three hundred settlers, and after that 
no more convicts were sent. In 1888 the 
population was some two thousand, and to-day 
is fully nine thousand. Coal is mined a few 
miles from the town, the mines being reached 
by a tram line. This place is interesting 
because it is the largest settlement in southern 
Chile or Patagonia, as we find it on our maps 
of commerce, and it is the only one in the 
Straits of Magellan. 

At Punta Arenas we are cut off from all news 
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A NEAR VIEW OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


of the world save that brought by steamer, 
there being no cable communication. It is 
two thousand miles to the nearest town, either 
on the east or the west coast of South America. 
As we are in-‘South America, it seems needless 
to say that we are transferred in small boats 
to the dock, there being but one or two excep- 
tions in all the harbors on the vast continent. 
But if you.come from some northern port on 
the east coast of South America, where there 
is generally a goodly supply of Yellow Jack, 
etc., you will be surprised how very strictly 
the quarantine laws are enforced in this far- 
away place. A quarter ofa mile walk brings us 
to the Kosmos Hotel, whichis the most southerly 
hotel on the globe; it is a two-story build- 
ing of wood and corrugated iron. The hotel 
is kept very clean, indeed, and has large and 
light rooms, and exceptionally good meals are 
served here. While mostly all buildings are of 
wood and one story in height, the town is not 
nearly the dreary place I imagined from my 
view of it from the steamer. 

Punta Arenas has the reputation of being 
a settlement of criminals and of low characters 
generally. While it is true that one finds 
human driftwood of all sorts and nationalities 
here, the truth, however. is that it is a won- 
derfully live business place with a quiet, 
orderly population. As there is no extradition 
treaty between Chile and some other countries, 
one finds desperate characters here, but no 
more than in other ports where many vessels 
call. The town has three clubs worthy of 
mention; and I soon became convinced that in 
Punta Arenas can be found as fine a class of 
thorough gentleman as anywhere. 


The great tall Pata- 
gonian we do not see in 
the town any more than 
we would expect to see 
American Indians in our 
cities save when the circus 
comes to town. Instead, 
we see a cosmopolitan 
population, and street 
scenes such as we have in 
any of our towns of like 
size. Here are electric 
lights for the streets as 
well as in the buildings, 
and such wide streets! 
Great wide boulevards 
they are, in fact. Goods 
are transported in great 
two-wheeled carts or on 
a sled drawn by horses 





or very large oxen. 
Punta Arenas is a free port and has become 
quite a trading center much used by the crews 
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MALTESE WOMAN WEARING THE FALDETTA 
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and stray passengers on all vessels calling here, 
and goods are sold remarkably cheap. I paid 
fifty cents for a pair of gloves that could not be 
duplicated home for less than two dollars and 
fifty cents; other goods are sold in about like 
proportion. The principal industry is sheep 
raising; next to that comes the ostrich farming. 
Large numbers of these birds are raised in the 
surrounding country. This, however, is not 
the true ostrich, but the rhea. Gold is found 
in considerable quantities, and a prediction 
that this part of the world will come promi- 
nently to the front ranks of gold-producing 
fields is a safe one. Among the possibilities 
here is the establishment of a towing company 
for the purpose of towing sailing craft through 
the Straits. No sailing vessels ever attempt 
this passage now, being obliged to go around 





heading between the casemates of St. Elmo 
and Fort Ricasoli, enters the Great Harbor. 
The spacious bay seems narrow, so towering 
are the masses of construction that surround it. 
Nature is buried under mountains of masonry. 
On all sides ramparts and bastions, houses and 
arcades, and yet more houses, press one upon 
another’s shoulders up to the very heavens. 
The mind is appalled at this colossal work of 
man, at these piles of buildings whose powdery 
whiteness dazzles the eye. Behind each 
crenelated headland lurks a man-of-war. 
In the smaller bays around the Borgo, troop- 
ships and training-ships, cruisers and gun- 
boats, transports and colliers, crowd round 
naval arsenals and dockyards. Down the 
center of the bay line England’s biggest battle- 
ships—a dozen of them—their bands playing 
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CITTA VECCHIA 


by the way of Cape Horn, which is on an 
island two hundred miles to the south. If 
sailing vessels could be towed through this 
passage, there would be a saving to them of 
many hundreds of miles, and they would thus 
avoid the tempestuous weather usually encoun- 
tered off Cape Horn. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MALTA.......E. ©. PEIXOTTO...... OUTLOOK 


As we approach the shore, Valetta’s mass 
detaches from surrounding promontories. 
Vapory clouds, chased by the moist sirocco 
float vague shadows over its dazzling houses, 
emphasizing first one silhouette, then another. 
Six British soldiers, in khaki, on the forward 
deck, watch their future home with interest. 
Two openings in the coast present themselves, 
one on each side of Valetta, and our steamer, 








for morning parade, their decks swarming with 
** Jackies.” 

And the animation upon the water! How 
can one depict it? The dghaisas give the 
dominant note—native boats like gondolas, 
not black, however, and slender like their 
Venetian sisters, but stocky, and striped and 
painted in many colors. Their rowers stand 
facing the prow, and propel their heavy craft 
with surprising rapidity. These boats, every- 
where, dart in and out among puffing launches 
from the war-ships and gigs, manned by trim 
blue-jackets; among fishing-smacks with lateen 
sails, and tugs towing long lines of coal barges. 
Under the protecting guns of the Upper 
Barracca lie the merchant craft, moored calm 
and quiet, as befits such vessels, their cranes 
swinging to and fro. 
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After an hour’s delay our luggage is lowered 
over the side into a stout dghaisa. Two sun- 
baked sons of Malta speed us over the ruffled 
water. The sun peeps in and out behind the 
scurrying clouds. We dodge around the larger 
craft, and in a few moments are at the landing- 
steps, where the bustle is indescribable. Crowds 
are clamoring to be ferried over to the Borgo 
and the navy arsenal; other crowds, equally im- 
patient, await theirturn toland. The boatmen 
yell and gesticulate, while trying to keep their 
craft from scraping on the big stone steps. 

After the usual formalities at the custom- 
house, we are given over to the mercy of a 
horde of squabbling cabmen. In a daze we 
rattle past the fish-market, with its motley 
crowd of every nationality, then rumble over a 
drawbridge and through the Victoria Gate. 

Valetta’s streets are busy—almost as busy 
as the waters of the bay. The main thorough- 
fares are nearly level, running straight along the 
crest of the hill, but the cross-streets pitch 
steep down to the harbors on each side, and 
are often disposed in steps, their incline is so 
rapid. The houses are high, flat-roofed, and 
provided with the balconies that form the 
leading characteristic of Maltese architecture— 
balconies roofed over and inclosed by windows 
and shutters, so arranged as to control the 
currents of air let in to refresh the inner apart- 
ments—a sort of Moorish moncharbis, behind 
whose blinds the quick glance of a pair of black 
eyes is often caught. 

The Maltese women still wear the faldetta, a 
garment whose somber shadow imparts to them 
a certain demureness and sobriety. Imagine a 
great hood of black silk falling to the knee, 
gathered fanwise on one side of the head and 
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whaleboned out on the other into a full sweep- 
ing curve. In this mantle the women drape 
themselves—gather it round them in the wind, 
tilt it to ward off the sun’s hot rays, or to 
screen their dark glances; in its ample folds 
they carry the market-basket or a child whose 
face peeps out from its black depths. No 
Maltese woman ever is seen without it. Severa} 
came over on our steamer from Sicily, and 
donnéd their faldetta as soon as we entered 
port. 

The Maltese men wear no distinctive cos- 
tume, but the streets present the usual mixed 
population of Mediterranean ports: Sicilians in 
yellow kerchiefs and embroidered belts; Arabs 
and Beduins from Tunis and Tripoli in bour- 
nous and gandurah; Greeks and Turks and 
Neapolitans. 

Our carriage swings round a corne: and 
enters St. George’s Square, with the Gover- 
nor’s palace on one side and the guard-house 
on the other. Before the sentry-box, in 
the blazing sun, stiff as 
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“MORO WARRIORS AND NATIVE PONY 





though made of wood, but 
neat and smart, a red-« 
coat sentinel stands guard 
for the King. Under the 
portico on a stone seat 
lounge a half-dozen of 
his comrades. The Strada 
Reale, broad and straight, 
leads hence to the Porta 
Reale, Valetta’s main 
gate, and its only exit" to 
the country. The Strada 
Reale is a busy street, and 
in its attractive shops we 
admire exquisite Maltese 
lace renowned for cen- 
turies and now coming 
much into vogue. 
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Valetta is not the only considerable town in 


Malta. The original capital, Citta Vecchia, 
still crowns it hill-top some eight miles 
away. It can be reached by the carriage 


road or by a little railway running across the 
island. 

Citta Vecchia still justifies its second appel- 
lation, La Notabile, for even to-day it presents 
an imposing appearance, girdled with ramparts 
and crowned with the spires and domes of the 
Church of St. Paul. It is entered by crossing 
a deep moat now cultivated as a vegetable 
garden. The streets 
are wide for a medieval 
city, and its houses, 
of a warm, golden hue, 
retain a certain air of 
grandeur, with their 
rows of spacious win- 
dows, their coroneted 
portals, and great 
doors ornamented with 
finely chiseled bronze 
knockers. 





MOROS. .0. K. DAVIS. .MUNSEY’S 

Probably every 
officer of the American 
army or navy who 
has served in the 
Philippines, especially 
those who have had 
personal contact 
with the Moros of 
Mindanao and of the 
Sulus, has dreaded the time when armed con- 
flict with those savage warriors should be a 
necessity, and yet has felt that that time was 
certain to come. 

With the Moros of the Sulu archipelago 
there seems to be no immediate danger of 
trouble. The Mindanao men are a different 
lot. In the Sulus there is one sultan, with 
whom, -from the first, we have been on good 
terms. These Sulu Moros were the first with 
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whom the Americans came in contact when 
Twenty-third 


our Infantry relieved the 
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The 
Spaniards had always feared the Moros, and 
had treated them with great suspicion. Within 
a few hours after our men landed at Jolo 
they were wandering about the country, 
unarmed and fearless, meeting the Moros man 
to man, and making friends wherever they 


Spanish garrison at Jolo, the Sulu capital. 


went. It pleased the Moros immensely to be 
met thus frankly, and from that day to this 
there has been no trouble with them of any 
magnitude, or that menaced future amicable 
relations. 

The center of Moro 
population in Min- 
danao is about Lake 
Lanao, commonly 
spoken of as being 
the center of the island. 
Here is a fine, rolling, 
upland country, where 
the Moros cultivate 
great fields of rice and 
camotes (sweet pota- 
toes). The Spaniards 
fought their way tothis 
lake from Iligan, on 
the north coast,in the 
face of tremendous re- 
sistance. They opened 
a road which they 
protected with numer- 
ous block houses, and 








A STREET IN A MORO VILLAGE 


up which they lugged 
three small gunboats, 
built in sections.. The 
boats were put together at the lake and 
launched, but never saw much service, and 
were finally scuttled, the district being aban- 
doned. The Americans have made no effort 
to go in force to this lake. In 1900 Captain 
Hagadorn, with a company of the Twenty- 
third, went up from the south, by Lake Dapao, 
or Tapao, a small lake which lies a short dis- 
tance south of Lanao. This visit was per- 
fectly peaceful, and resulted in the establish- 
ment of a market for the sale of Moro goods 
to the Americans. 
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Furniture of The Olden Time 





By Frances Clary Morse 











Below is given the introduction to a recent 
volume from the pen of Frances C. Morse, and a 
few of the 300 illustrations in the volume. A 
review of the book itself will be found in another 
department.* 


The furniture of the American colonies was 
at first of English manufacture, but before 
long cabinet-makers and joiners plied their 
trade in New England, and much of the furni- 
ture now found there was made by the colonists. 
In New Amsterdam, naturally, a different 
style prevailed, and the furniture was Dutch. 
As time went on 
and the first hard- 
ships were surmount- 
ed, money became 
more plentiful, until 
by the last half of 
the seventeenth 
century much fine 
furniture was im- 
ported from Eng- 
land and Holland, 
and from that time 
fashions in America 
were but a _ few 
months behind those 
in England. 

In the earliest 
colonial times the 
houses were but 
sparsely furnished, 
although Dr. Holmes 
writes of leaving— 

The Dutchman’s shore, 
With. those that in the Mayflower came, a hundred 
souls or more, 
Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes, 
To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred 
loads. 

If one were to accept as authentic all the 
legends told of various pieces—chairs, tables, 
desks, spinets, and even pianos—Dr. Holmes’s 
estimate would be too moderate. 

The first seats in general use were forms or 
benches, not more than one or two chairs 
belonging to each household. The first tables 
were long boards placed upon trestles. Chests 
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PANELED CHEST WITH TWO DRAWERS 
ABOUT 1675 


were found in almost every house, and bed- 
steads, of course, were a necessity. After the 
first chairs, heavy and plain or turned, with 
strong braces or stretchers between the legs, 
ca the leather-covered chairs of Dutch 
origin, sometimes called Cromwell chairs, fol- 
lowed by the Flemish cane chairs and couches. 
This takes us to the end of the seventeenth 
century. During that period tables with 
turned legs fastened to the top had replaced 
the earliest ‘‘table borde’’ upon trestles, and 
the well-known ‘“‘hundred-legged”’ or ‘forty 


legged” table ‘had 
come into use. 
Cupboards during 


the seventeenth cen- 
tury were made of 
oak, ornamented in 
designs similar to 
those upon oak chests. 
Sideboards with 
drawers were not used 
in this country until 
much later, although 
there is one of an 
early period in the 
South Kensington 
Museum, made of 
oak, with turned legs, 
and with drawers 
beneath the top. 
Desks were in use 
from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, 
made first of oak and later of cherry and walnut. 
Looking-glasses were owned by the wealthy, 
and clocks appear in inventories of the latter 
partofthe century. Virginals were mentioned 
during the seventeenth century, and spinets 
were not uncommon in the century following. 
With the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury came the strong influence of Dutch 
fashions, and chairs and tables were made with 
the Dutch cabriole or bandy leg, sometimes 
with the shell upon the knee, and later with 
the claw-and-ball foot. Dutch high chests 
with turned legs had been in use before this, 
and the high chest with bandy legs like the 
chairs and tables soon became a common piece 
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of furniture. With other Dutch 
fashions came that of lacquer- 
ing furniture with Chinese 
designs; and tables, scrutoirs or 
desks, looking-glass frames, 
stands, and high chests were 
ornamented in this manner. 

The wood chiefly used in fur- 
niture was oak until about 
1675, when American black 
walnut came into use, and 
chests of drawers, tables, and 
chairs were made of it; it was 
the wood oftenest employed in 
veneer at that time. 

Sheraton wrote in 1803: 
‘“‘There are three species of 
walnut tree, the English wal- 
nut, and the white and black 
Virginia. Hickory is reckoned 
to class with the white Virginia 
walnut. The black Virginia 
was much in use for cabinet 
work about forty or fifty years 
since in England, but is now 


quite laid by since the introduc- ~ 


tion of mahogany.” 

Mahogany was discovered by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595. The 
first mention of its use in this 
country isin 1708. Mr. G. T. 
Robinson, in the London Art 
Journal of 1881, says that its 
first use in England was in 1720, 
when some planks of it were 
brought to Dr. Gibbon by a 
West India captain. The wood 
was pronounced too hard, and 
it was not until Mrs. Gibbon 
wanted a candle-box that any 
use was made of the planks, 
and then only because the obsti- 
nate doctor insisted upon it. 
When the candle-box was 
finished, a bureau (4.e., desk) 
was made of the wood, which 
was greatly admired, and as Mr. 
Robinson says: ‘‘ Dr. Gibbon’s 
obstinacy and Mrs. Gibbon’s 
candle-box revolutionized 
English household furniture; 
for the system of construction 
and character of design were 
both altered by its introduc- 
tion.” It is probable that furni- 
ture had been made in England 
of mahogany previots to 1720, 
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but that may be the date when 
it became fashionable. 

The best mahogany came 
from Santiago, Mexican ma- 
hogany being soft, and Hon- 
duras mahogany coarse-grained. 

The earliest English illus- 
trated book which included 
designs for furniture was pub- 
lished by William Jones in 
1739. Chippendale’s first book 
of designs was issued in 1754. 
He was followed by Ince and 
Mayhew, whose book was un- 
dated; Thomas Johnson, 1758; 
Sir William Chambers, 1760; 
Society of Upholsterers, about 
1760; Matthias Lock, 1765; 
Robert Manwaring, 1766; 
Matthias Darly, 1773; Robert 
and J. Adam, 1773; Thomas 
Shearer (in the Cabinet-makers’ 
London Book of Prices), 1788; 
A. Hepplewhite & Co., 1789; 
Thomas Sheraton, 1791-1793, 
and 1803. 

Sir William Chambers in his 
early youth made a voyage to 
China, and it is to his influence 
that we can attribute much of 
the rage for Chinese furniture 
and decoration which was in 
force about 1760 to 1770. 

Thomas Chippendale lived 
and had his shop in St. Martin’s 
Lane, London. Beyond that 
we know but little of his life. 
His book, The Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet-maker’s Director, was 
published in 1754, at a cost 
of £3.13.6 per copy. The 
second edition followed in 1759, 
and the third in 1762. It 
contains one hundred and sixty 
copper plates, the first twenty 
pages of which are taken up 
with designs for chairs, and it 
is largely as a chair-maker that 
Chippendale’s name has become 
famous. His furniture com- 
bines French, Gothic, Dutch, 
and Chinese styles, but so great 
was his genius that the effect 
is thoroughly harmonious, while 
he exercised the greatest care in 
the construction of his furni- 
ture—especially chairs. He 
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was beyond ‘everything a carver, and his 
designs show a wealth of delicate carving. He 
used no inlay or painting, as others had done 
before him, and-as others: did after him, and 
only occasionally did he employ gilding, lacquer 
or brass orriamentation. 

Robert and. James “Adam ‘were’ architects 
trained in the’ classics. Their‘ ftifniture was 
distinctly classical, and was designed for rooms 
in the Greek or Roman style. -- Noted painters 
assisted them in décoratiny tiie rooms and the 
furniture, and Pergolesi, Angeli¢a-Kaufmann, 
and Cipriani did: not scorn -to’ paint designs 
upon satinwood furniture. 

Matthias Lock and Thomas John- 
son were notable as’ designéts’ of 
frames -for pier glasses, ovals, 
girandoles, etc. 

Thomas Shearer’s name “was 
signed to the best designs of. those 
published in 1788 in the Cabinet-. 
makers’ Book of Prices. His dtaw- 
ings comprise tables of ‘various 
sorts, dressing chests, writing-desks, 
and ‘sideboards, but there is*.not ~ 
one chair among them. He was 
the first to design the form of 
sideboard with which we are 
familiar. 
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As Chippendale’s name is used to designate 
the furniture of 1750-1780, so the furniture of 
the succeeding period may be called Hepple- 
white; for although he was one of several 
cabinet-makers who worked together, his is 
the best-known name, and his was probably 
the most original genius. His chairs bear no 
resemblance to those of Chippendale, and are 
lighter and more graceful; but because of the 
attention he paid to those qualifications, 
strength of construction and durability were 
neglected. His chair-backs have no support 
beside the posts which extend up from the 
back legs, and upon these the shield or heart- 
shaped back rests in such a manner that it 
could endure but little strain. 

Hepplewhite’s sideboards were admirable in 
form and decoration, and it is from them and 
his chairs that his name is familiar in this 
country. His swell or serpentine front bureaus 
were copied in great numbers here. 

His specialty was the inlaying or painting 
with which his furniture was enriched. Satin- 
wood had been introduced from India shortly 
before this, and tables. chairs, sideboards and 
bureaus were inlaid with this wood upon 
mahogany, while small pieces were veneered 
entirely with it. The same artists who 
assisted the Adam brothers painted medallions, 
wreaths of flowers or arabesque work upon 
Hepplewhite’s satinwood furniture. Not much 
of this painted furniture came to this country, 
but the fashion was followed by our ances- 
tresses, who were taught, among other accom- 
plishments, to paint flowers and figures upon 
light wood furniture, tables and screens being 
the pieces usually chosen for decoration. 

Thomas Sheraton published, in 1791 and 
1793, The Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s 
Drawing Book; in 1803, his Cabinet Dic- 
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tionary; in 1804, Designs for Household Fur- 
niture. and The Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer 
and General Artist’s Enclyclopedia, which was 
left unfinished in 1807. 

The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Drawing Book is largely taken up with draw- 
ings and remarks upon perspective, which are 
hopelessly unintelligible. His instructions for 
making the pieces designed are most minute, 
and it is probably due to this circumstantial 
care that Sheraton’s furniture, light as it looks, 
has lasted in good condition for a hundred 
years or more. 

Sheraton’s chairs differ from Hepplewhite’s, 
which they resemble in many respects, in the 
construction of the backs, which are usually 
square, with the back legs extending to the 
top rail, and the lower rail joining the posts a 
few inches above the seat. The backs were 
ornamented with carving, inlaying, painting, 
gilding, and brass. The lyre was a favorite 
design, and it appears in his chair-backs and in 
the supports for tables, often with the strings 
made of brass wire. 

Sheraton’s sideboards are similar to those 
of Shearer and Hepplewhite, but are construc- 
ted with more attention to the utilitarian 
side, with sundry conveniences, and with 
the fluted legs which Sheraton generally 
uses. His designs show sideboards also with 
ornamental brass rails at the back, holding 
candelabra. 

His desks and writing-tables are carefully 
and minutely described,so that the manifold 
combinations and contrivances can be accu- 
rately made 

Sheraton’s later furniture was heavy and 
generally ugly, following the Empire fashions, 
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and his fame rests upon the designs in his first 
book. He was the last of the great English 
cabinet-makers, although he had many follow- 
ers in England and in America. 

After the early years of.the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the fashionable furniture was in the heavy 
clumsy styles which were introduced with the 
Empire, until the period of ugly black walnut 
furniture which is familiar to us all. 

While there have always been a few who 
collected antique furniture, the general taste 
for collecting began with the interest kindled 
by the Centennial Exposition in 1876. Not 
many years ago the collector of old furniture 
and china was jeered at; and one who would, 
even twenty years since, buy an old ‘‘high- 
boy” rather than a new black walnut chiffo- 
nier, was looked upon as ‘‘queer.”’ All that is 
now changed. The chiffonier is banished for 
the high-boy, when the belated collector can 
secure one, and the influence of antique fur- 
niture may be seen in the immense quantity of 
new furniture modeled after the antique 
designs, but not made, alas, with the care and 
thought for durability which were bestowed 
upon furniture by the old cabinet-makers. 
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The Poetry of William Watson* 








Briefly, the poetical work 
of Mr. William Watson is con- 
tained in some ten different 
volumes ranging in date from 
1880 to the present day. But 
the measure of a poet is never 
estimated by the number of 
his published works. That 
Mr. Watson’s poetry is not 
known more widely than it is, 
is due to the seriousness of his 
subjects and the thoughtful- 
ness with which he treats them. 
It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that all his verse is of a 
Such is not the case. He brings to 





serious nature. 
certain of his shorter pieces a delicate and fanciful 
touch, a lyric lilt, and a happy felicity of expression 
that raises his verse far above the commonplace 
and above the desultory dabblings of the dilettante. 


“T DO NOT ASK” 


I do not ask to have my fill 
Of wine, or love, or fame. 

I do not, for a little ill, 
Against the gods exclaim. 


One boon of Fortune I implore 
With one petition kneel: 

At least caress me not, before 
Thou break me on thy wheel. 


SONG 


Oh, like a queen’s her happy tread, 

And like a queen’s her pee 1 6 head! 

But oh, at last, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 


We wandered where the river gleamed 
"Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 

So proud, and pure, and free! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


-And oh, her happy queenly tread, 
And oh, her queenly golden head! 
But oh, her heart, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me! 


NIGHT ON CURBAR EDGE 


No echo of man’s life pursues my ears; 

Nothing disputes this Desolation’s reign; 

Change comes not, this dread temple to profane, 
Where time by zons reckons, not by years. 

Its patient form one crag, sole stranded, rears, 
Type of whate’er is destined to remain, 

While yon still host encamped on night’s waste plain 
Keeps arméd watch, a sdiiten quivering spears. 


*From Selected Poems. William Watson. London and New 
York: John Lane. Copyright, 1902, by John Lane. 


Hushed are the wild and wing’d lives of the moor, 
The sleeping sheep nestle ’neath ruined wall, 

Or unhewn stones in random concourse hurled: 
Solitude, sleepless, listens at Fate’s door; 

And there is built and ’stablisht over all 
Tremendous silence, older than the world. 


ELUSION 


Where shall I find thee, Joy? By what great marge 
With the strong seas exulting? on what peaks 
Rapt? or astray within what forest bourn, 

Thy light hands parting the resilient boughs? 


Hast thou no answer? Ah, in mine own 


breast 
Except unsought thou spring, though I go forth 
And tease the waves for news of thee, and make 
Importunate inquisition of the woods 
If thou didst pass that way, I shall but find 
The brief print of thy footfall on sere leaves 
And the salt brink, and woo thy touch in vain. 


LUX PERDITA 


Thine were the weak, slight hands 

That might have taken this strong soul, and bent 
Its stubborn substance to thy soft intent, 

And bound it unresisting, with such bands 

As not the arm of envious heaven had rent. 


Thine were the calming eyes 

That round my pinnace could have stilled the sea, 
And drawn thy voyager home, and bid him be 
Pure with their pureness, with their wisdom wise, 
Merged in their light, and greatly lost in thee. 


But thou—thou passed’st on, 

With whiteness clothed of dedicated days, - 

Cold, like a star; and me in alien ways 

Thou leftest following life’s chance lure, where 
shone 

The wandering gleam that beckons and betrays. 


THE FRONTIER 


At the hushed brink of twilight—when, as though 
Some solemn journeying phantom paused to lay 
An ominous finger on the awestruck day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great presence go— 
A moment comes of visionary glow, 

Pendulous ’twixt the gold hour and the gray, 
Lovelier than these, more eloquent than they 

Of memory, foresight, and life’s ebb and flow. 


So have I known, in some fair woman’s face, | 
While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first, faint, hesitant, elusive hint 

Of that invasion of the vandal years 

Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears. 
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The trapper shoulders his musket, and 
keeping to the open, where he can travel fast 
on the long snow-shoes, sets out for the next 
tramp. The man-shadow grows longer. It is 
late in the afternoon. Then all the shadows 
merge into the purple gloom of early evening; 
but the Indian travels on; for the circuit of 
traps leads back to his 
lodge. 

The wolf thief may 
not be far off; so the 
“ man takes his musket 
from the case. He 
may chance a shot at 
the enemy. Where 
there are woods, 
wolves run under 
cover, keeping behind 
a fringe of brush to 
windward. The wind 
carries scent of danger 
from the open, and the 
brush forms an am- 
buscade. Man tracks, 
where man’s dog 
might scent the trail 
of a wolf, thé wolf 
clears at a long bound. 
He leaps over open 
spaces, if he can; and 
if he can’t, crouches 
low till he has passed 
the exposure. 

The trapper swings 
forward in long, 
straight strides, wast- 
ing not an inch of 
ground, deviating 
neither to right nor 
left by as much space 
as a white man takes to turn on his heels. 
Suddenly the trapper’s dog utters a low whine 
and stops with ears pricked forward towards 
the brush. At the same moment the Indian, 
who has been keeping his eyes on the woods, 
sees a form rise out of the earth among the 
shadows. He is not surprised; for he knows 





*From The Story of the Trapper. A.C. Laut. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 





‘(THEY DODGE THE COMING SWEEP OF THE 
UPLIFTED ARM” 


the way the wolf travels, and the fox trap 
could not have been robbed more than an hour 
ago. The man thinks he has come on the 
thieves going to the next trap. That is what 
the wolf means him to think. And the man, 
too, dissembles; for as he looks the form fades 
into the gloom, and he decides to run on paral- 
lel to the brushwood, 
with his gun ready. 
Just ahead is a break 
in the shrubbery. At 
the clearing he can see 
how many wolves there 
are, and as he is head- 
ing home there is little 
danger. 

But at the clearing 
nothing crosses. The 
dog dashes off to the 
woods with wild bark- 
ing, and the trapper 
scans the long, white 
stretch leading back 
between the bushes to 
a horizon that is 
already dim in the steel 
grays of twilight. 

Half a mile down 
this open way, off the 
homeward route of his 
traps, a wolfish figure 
looms black against 
the snow—and stands! 
The dog prances round 
and round as if he 
would hold thecreature 
for his master’s shot; 
and the Indian calcu- 
lates—‘‘ After all, there 
is only one.”’ 

What a chance to approach it under cover, 
as it has approached his traps! The stars are 
already pricking the blue darkness in cold, 
steel points, and the Northern Lights are swing- 
ing through the gloom like mystic censors to an 
invisible Spirit, the Spirit of the still, white, 
wide, northern wastes. It is as clear as day. 

One thought of his loss at the fox trap sends 
the Indian flitting through the underwoods 
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like a hunted partridge. The sharp bark- 
ing of the dog increases in fury and when the 
trapper emerges in the open, he finds the wolf 
has straggled a hundred yards further. That 
was the meaning of the dog’s alarm. Going 
back to cover, the hunter again advances. 
But the wolf keeps moving leisurely, and each 
time the man sights his game it is still out of 
range for the old-fashioned musket. The man 
runs faster now, determined to get abreast of 
the wolf, and utterly heedless of the increasing 
danger, as each step puts greater distance 
between him and his lodge. He will pass the 
wolf, come out in front, and shoot. 

But when he comes to the edge of the woods 
to get his aim, there is no wolf, and the dog is 
barking furiously at his own moonlit shadow. 
The wolf, after the fashion of his kind, has 
apparently disappeared into the ground, just 
as he always seems to rise from the earth. 
The trapper thinks of the ‘“‘loup-garou,”’ but 
no wolf-demon of native legend devoured the 
very real substance of that fox. 

The dog stops barking, gives a whine, and 
skulks to his master’s feet, while the trapper 
becomes suddenly aware of low-crouching 
forms gliding through the underbrush. Eyes 
look out of the dark in the flash of green lights 
from a prism. The figures are in hiding, but 
the moon is shining with a silvery clearness 
that throws moving wolf shadows on the 
snow to the trapper’s very feet. 

Then the man knows that he has been tricked. 

The Indian knows the wolf-pack too well to 
attempt flight from these sleuths of the forest. 
He knows, too, one thing that woives of the 
forest and prairie hold in deadly fear—-fire. 
Two or three shots ring into the darkness, fol- 
lowed by a yelping howl, which tells him there 
is one wolf less, and the others will hold off 
at a safe distance. Contrary to the wood- 
man’s traditions of chopping only on a windy 
day, the Indian whips out his axe and chops 
with all his might till he has wood enough for 
a roaring fire. That will keep the rascals 
away till the pack goes off in full cry, or day- 
light comes. 

Whittling a limber branch from a sapling, 
the Indian hastily makes a bow, and shoots 
arrow after arrow with the tip in flame to high 
mid-air, hoping to signai the far-off lodges, 
But the night is too clear. The sky is silver 
with stars, and moonlight and reflected snow- 
glare, and the Northern Lights flicker and wane 
and fade and flame with a brilliancy that dims 
the tiny blaze of the arrow signal, The smoke 
ising from his fire in a straight column falls at 


the height of the trees, for the frost lies on the 
land heavy, palpable, impenetrable. And for 
all the frost is thick to the touch, the night is 
as clear as burnished steel. That is the pecu- 
liarity of northern cold. The air seems to 
become absolutely compressed with the cold; 
but that same cold freezes out and precipitates 
every particle of floating moisture till earth 
and sky, moon and stars, shine with the 
glistening of polished metal. 

A curious crackling, like the rustling of a flag 
in a gale, comes through the tightening silence. 
The intelligent half-breed says this is from the 
Northern Lights. The white man says it is 
electric activity in compressed air. The Indian 
says it is a Spirit, and he may mutter the words 
of the braves in death chant: 


If I die, I die valiant. 

I go to death fearless. 

I die a brave man. 

I go to those heroes who die without fear. 


Hours pass. The trapper gives over shoot- 
ing fire arrows into the air. He heaps his fire 
and watches, musket in hand. The light of 
the moon is white like statuary. The snow is 
pure as statuary. The snow-edged trees are 
chiseled clear like statuary; and the silence is 
of stone. Only the snap of the blaze, the 
crackling of the frosted air, and the break of a 
twig back among the brush, where something 
has moved, and the little, low, smothered 
barkings of the dog on guard. 

By-and-by the rustling through the brush 
ceases, and the dog at last lowers his ears and 
lies quiet. The trapper throws a stick into 
the woods and sends the dog after it. The dog 
comes back without any barkings of alarm. 
The man knows that the wolves have drawn 
off. Will he wait out that long, Northern night? 
He has had nothing to eat but the piece of 
pemmican. The heavy frost drowsiness will 
come presently; and if he falls asleep the fire 
will goout. An hour’srun willcarry him home, 
but to make speed with the snowshoes he must 
run in the open, exposed to all watchers. 

When an Indian balances motives, the 
motive of hunger invariably prevails. Pulling 
up his hood, belting in the caribou coat, and 
kicking up the dog, the trapper strikes out for 
the open way leading back to the line of his 
traps and the hollow where the lodges have 
been built for shelter against wind. There is 
another reason for building lodges in a hollow. 
Sound of the hunter will not carry to the game; 
but neither will sound of the game carry to the 


hunter, 
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And if the game should turn hunter and the 
man turn hunted! The trapper speeds down 
the snowy slope, striding, sliding, coasting, 
vaulting over hummocks of snow, glissading 
down the drifts, leaping rather than running. 
The frosty air acts as a conductor to sound, 
and the frost films come in stings against the 
face of the man whose eye, ear, and touch are 
strained for danger. It is the dog that catches 
the first breath of peril, uttering a smothered 
‘‘woo! woo!’’ The trapper tries to persuade 
himself the alarm was only the far scream of 
a woilf-hunted lynx, but it comes again, deep 
and faint, like an echo in a dome. One glance 
over his shoulder shows him black forms on 
the snow-crest against the sky. 

He has been tricked again, and knows how 
the fox feels before the dogs in full cry. 

The trapper is no longer a man. He is a 
hunted thing with terror crazing his blood 
and the sleuthhounds of the wild on his trail. 
Something goes wrong with his snow-shoe. 
Stooping to right the slip-strings, he sees that 
the dog’s feet have been cut by the snow crust 
and are bleeding. It is life for life now; the 
old, hard, inexorable Mosaic law that has no 
new dispensation in the northern wilderness, and 
demands that a beast’s life shall not sacrifice a 
man’s. 

One blow of his gun and the dog is dead. 

The far, faint howl has deepened to a loud, 
exultant bay. The wolf-pack are in full cry. 
The man has rounded the open alley between 
the trees and is speeding down the hillside 
winged with fear. He hears the pack pause 
where the dog fell. That gives him respite. 
The moon is behind, and the man-shadow flits 
before on the snow like an enemy heading him 
back. The deep bay comes again, hard, 
metallic, resonant, nearer! He feels the snow- 
shoe slipping, but dare not pause. A great 
drift thrusts across his way and the shadow 
in front runs slower. They are gaining on 
him. He hardly knows whether the crunch 
of snow and pantings for breath are his own 
or his pursuer’s. At the crest of the drift he 
braces himself and goes to the bottom with 
the swiftness of a sled on a slide. 

The slant moonlight throws another shadow 
on the snow at his heels. 

It is the leader of the pack. The man turns 
and tosses up his arms—an Indian trick to 
stop pursuit. Then he fires. The ravening 
hunter of man that has been ambushing him 
half the day rolls over with a piercing howl. 

The man is off and away. 


If he only had the quick rifle with which 
white men and a body-guard of guides hunt 
down with a single quarry, he would be safe 
enough now. But the old musket is slow load- 
ing, and speed will serve him better than 
another shot. 

Then the snow-shoe slips completely over his 
instep to his ankle, throwing the racquet on 
edge and ciogging him back. Before he can 
right it they are upon him. There is nothing 
for it now but to face and fight to the last 
breath. His hood falls back, and he wheels 
with the moonlight full in his eyes and the 
Northern Lights waving their mystic flames 
high overhead. On one side, far away, are 
the tepee peaks of the lodges; on the other, 
the solemn, shadowy, snow-wreathed trees, 
like funeral watchers—watchers of how many 
brave deaths in a desolate, lonely land where 
no man raises a cross to him who fought well 
and died without fear! 

The wolf-pack attacks in two ways. In front, 
by burying the red-gummed fangs in the vic- 
tim’s throat; in the rear, by snapping at the 
sinews of the runner’s legs—called hamstring- 
ing. Who taught them this devilish ingenuity 
of attack? The same hard master who teaches 
the Indian to be as merciless as he is brave— 
hunger! 

Catching the muzzle of his gun, he beats 
back the snapping red mouths with the butt 
of his weapon, and the foremost beasts roll 
under. 

But the wolves are fighting from zest of the 
chase now, as much as from hunger. Leaping 
over their dead fellows, they dodge the coming 
sweep of the uplifted arm, and crouch to 
spring. A great brute is reaching for the for- 
ward bound, but a mean, small wolf sneaks to 
the rear of the hunter’s fighting shadow. 
When the man swings his arm and draws back 
to strike this miserable cur, that could not 
have worried the trapper’s dog, makes a quick 
snap at the bend of his knees. 

Then the trapper’s feet give below him. The 
wolf has bitten the knee sinews to the bone. 
The pack leap up, and the man goes down. 


* * * * * * * 


And when the spring thaw came to carry 
away the heavy snow that fell over the north- 
land that night, the Indians traveling to their 
summer hunting-grounds found the skeleton 
of aman. Around it were the bones of three 
dead woives, and further up the hill were the 
bleaching remains of a fourth. 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 








FLORIDA CAMPING ..A. R. DUGMORE. .COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


People coupte the name of Florida with 
snakes and mosquitoes, and shudder at the 
very idea of sleeping on the ground in such a 
pest-ridden country. I have spent many 
months camping in this country, with and 
without a tent, sleeping in all sorts of places, 
shooting in swamps and in pine lands—and 
two rattlesnakes only have I seen (both within 
acity limit). Moccasins are common in places, 
but they are too slow in their movements 
to cause much fear. 

As for mosquitoes, about which one is 
always questioned, except along the coast 
they are seldom troublesome during the winter 
months; a net to cover the bed may be carried, 
but it wil! seldom be needed. Far more of a 
nuisance than either mosquitoes or snakes 
are the turkey buzzards. Nothing in the way 
of meat is safe from their searching eyes and 
ravenous appetites unless it is carefully 
covered, so it is well to be provided with a few 
cheese-cloth bags of various sizes in which meat 
may be hidden. 

The country is divided into hammocks 
prairies, open and cypress swamps, live-oak 
woods, palmetto islands, and the endless 
wastes of stunted pine land. Hammocks are 
thickly wooded places with rich soil, but 
inaccessible, owing to the dense tangle of 
vines and scrub. The shooting is good if you 
can getatit. Black bears, wild cats, and other 
animals hide in the jungles, comparatively 
safe from the attacks of man. A Florida 
prairie is a restricted, low, sandy flat, with a 
thin and irregular scattering of poor grass. 
Here and there are small shallow pools around 
which birds flock in immense numbers. Deer, 
wild pigs (descendants of the domestic pig), as 
well as ’coons and other ‘‘ varmints,” frequent 
these prairies; they are the feeding-places for 
the stately whooping crane, who is a vege- 
tarian by nature: and sometimes turkeys feed 
along the edges. The open swamps which 
form a considerable part of Florida, especially 
of the southern half, are full of water-fowl; but 
the finest shooting, with gun or camera, is in the 
cypress swamps. These are very abundant. 
Each of the smaller ones is a pond, frequently 
seven or eight feet in depth, surrounded by a 
belt of cypress trees and a scant growth of 


myrtle and other bushes. On the outer edge 
of this belt maple trees are interspersed with 
the cypress, while beyond is a flat, bare strip 
of land, anywhere from fifty to four hundred 
feet wide and usually bordered by palmetto and 
pine. Some of these cypress swamps are of 
immense size, one being, I believe, over forty 
miles long. In them are found nearly every 
animal and bird known to Florida. Usually 
palmetto ‘‘islands’’ exist in the neighborhood 
of cypress swamps—slightly above the level 
of the surrounding country, and therefore 
well adapted for camping sites. The cabbage 
palmetto affords shade, kindling. bed, and 
food. The live-oak country has little to 
recommend it, except that it offers the most 
beautiful of camping sites and abundant bed- 
ding in the shape of Spanish moss. The wood 
is scarcely suitable for a camp-fire, as its smoke 
inflames the eyes to a painful degree. 





TREED BY A MANIAC...............+... CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


I was sent out one day to find the trouble 
between the office and the insane hospital. 
‘‘Shooting trouble” is what we call it. I fol- 
lowed the line all the way out, and found the 
difficulty lay between a 40-foot pole and the 
*phone in the men’s building. 

An attendant escorted me from place to 
place, but while I was in the hall examining 
the telephone he was called away. I was busy 
with my work when a hand was laid on my 
shoulder and a voice at my elbow said: 

“Say, is that the safe where you put my 
money?’”’ 

Astonished, I looked up and into the face 
of an elderly man, who looked every inch the 
gentleman, being neatly and carefully dressed. 
For a moment I was too much surprised to 
answer, for his appearance at first belied the 
inference I drew from his question, but closer 
observation revealed an unnatural expression 
in his eyes: so, remembering where I was, I 
knew he was a maniac. Thinking to humor 
him, I said: 

‘Yes, I put it there; it isa good place for it.” 

Quick as a flash he caught up a heavy stool 
that was standing near and brought it down 
with all his might on the telephone, crushing it. 

‘“‘Give it to me quick—quick!” he gasped, 
but I didn’t stop to give him anything, but just 
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started on a run for the door, and there met the 
attendant, who soon quieted the poor fellow 
and led him away. 

I had to make another trip to the city for 
another telephone, and as it was late by this 
time I didn’t go back until the next day. When 
I got out there I found several ‘‘trusties”’ 
guarded by their keepers working in the garden. 
I saw my friend of the day before busy with a 
large knife topping turnips. He glanced up 
at me, and I saw a quick, angry gleam shoot 
into his eyes. 

I had to climb a tree in an isolated part of 
the yard to unfasten a wire that had in some 
way caught on a limb. I connected my test 
set and called up the wire chief and explained 
the case to him,so with the work I had done 
and talking to him, twenty minutes must have 
passed. I started to get down, and when I 
reached the lower limb looked for a place to 
drop. But I didn’t drop, for there, standing at 
the foot of the tree, stood my crazy man the 
knife still in his hand. 

“Come down! he yelled. ‘‘I know you. 
You are the man that stole my five thousand. 
Give it up to me or I will kill you, you thief! 
Come down or I will come up there and cut your 
heart out!” 

But I didn’t come. I scrambled higher and 
yelled for help, though none came. 

The maniac found a heavy board near, and, 
placing it against the tree, started to climb up, 
but in his hurry and excitement he did not 
place it securely, and when he was about half- 
way up it slipped and he went sprawling to the 
ground. He got on his feet and tried it once 
more. Again and again he tried it, but it 
would slip and throw him. Several times, 
however, he came within an inch of reaching 
the lower limb, from which he could have 
easily climbed up to where I was. 

About this time another inmate came saun- 
tering along and at once took a hand in the 
game and held the plank for my friend, who 
soon made good headway, and I saw in a few 
moments he would reach me. 

I yelled again, but no one came. At that 
instant an idea flashed into my brain. I 
quickly attached the test set and called the 
wire chief at the office. 

‘For heaven’s sake, call up the insane hos- 
pital and tell them to send help to me, orl 
am a dead man. There are two lunatics after 
me and one of them is coming up the tree 
with a knife a foot long. Hurry, hurry, for 
God’s sake!” 

With a surprised exclamation he cut me out. 
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I looked down and found the man was in the 
tree and was coming toward me, snarling like 
a wildcat. 

‘‘Look at this. Ain’t it a beaut? Won't 
it cut you, though? It is sharp, sharp. I 
will cut you up like a steak.” 

He started toward me, and had one hand 
on my foot, and I had just raised the other 
to kick him, when several keepers rushed 
up. Two of them climbed the tree, and just 
as he raised the knife to strike they reached 
him and threw a rope around him. 


THE GUNT FOR THE POCTON .w. occ ccecccscsees N. Y. SUN 


In the autumn the possum is toothsome 
fat with nuts and of an agreeable flavor, and 
every night, moonshine or starshine, invites 
men to his destruction. During the day the 
little composite—a pig in nose, a squirrel in 
claws, and a combination of rat and monkey 
in the appearance and the powers of its pre- 
hensile tail—forages on the ground and in the 
trees, digging, climbing and eating—always 
eating. When night comes he stows himself 
away in a hollow trunk or hangs by his tail 
from a high branch to enjoy a little well earned 
repose. 

The hunstmen prepare themselves to search 
for him by getting together all the dogs that 
the settlement possesses. A motley collection 
of curs they are, yet in spite of their being 
white, gray, brown, yellow and black, or a 
combination of any two of these colors, and in 
spite of their being of assorted sizes and pos- 
sessing tails of a wonderful variety of lengths 
and of dubious straightness, they all show 
traces of hound blood. Long ears seem to per- 
sist when color, size and tails vary, and a cur , 
of even the most doubtful lineage will have 
in its voice a hint of that rich mellowness that 
makes a hound’s bay the most heart stirring 
thing in the world. 

The next indispensable requisite for a hunt, 
if there is no moon, is a supply of torches. 
Lanterns are all very well, but subject to acci- 
dent when their bearers are pushing their way 
through rhododendron thickets. Pine torches 
have no glass to break, and are within the 
reach of any one who can wield an axe. The 
resinous heart of an old pine tree will furnish a 
whole party with illumination. 

The dogs trot on meekly enough until one of 
them strikes a scent, when they tear off with 
an excited and exciting woohoo. If the trail 
is good it will lead them to some tree that a 
‘possum is using fora dormitory. When the 
men come up the dogs are standing in a circle, 
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SPORT, RECREATION AND ADVENTURE. 


nose to the treé and wagging their tails in 
ecstasy, while the object of their search 
crouches on a limb above them and shows his 
sharp, white teeth. 

Or there may be no possum in sight, and 
then the task of catching him requires more 
effort than the mere shaking of a bough. If he 
has taken refuge in the heart of a hollow tree 
there are two methods of capture. Sometimes 
it is enough to cut a hole through into the 
cavity, and the ‘‘varmint,” frightened by the 
lights and the noise, will scramble out in the 
dash for the freedom that he has small chance 
of winning, between his human and his canine 
foes. 

Sometimes this method does not suffice, and 
he is smoked out. A ‘‘smudge”’ is started in 
the tree’s hollow, and as its smoke rushes 
upward through the emptiness, as through a 
chimney, every living thing that has taken 
refuge in the ready-made home climbs, crawls 
and flies out at the top, or falls down, choked, 
and is pulled out through the ‘‘ varmint”’ hole. 


A MISHAP ON ZUYDER ZEE...CHAS. EDWARDS... .MACMILLAN’S 


I was on skates and the Zuyder Zee lay 
before me. I had the route much to myself. 
Already there was a fair traffic of skaters on 
the Monnickendam thoroughfare—a black 
figure every two or three hundred yards; 
here were only one eager boy in a vast blue 
comforter, who attached himself to me to 
speculate at his leisure about my Sheffield 
skates, a sweeper or two, skating in the keen 
cold, earning their fifths of a penny hardly, 
poor souls—and that was all. The Zuyder 
Zee still kept its distance cloaked; Volendam 
was as invisible as Monnickendam. I might, 
from all appearances, have been bound for the 
North Pole. 

There was one more sweeper, this time a 
wry little parody of the man, unfortunate (as 
the phrase goes), like the idiot boy in the 
Markem chimney corner; and then I had a 
bare horizon before me. Something led me 
to pause and exchange words with this poor 
fellow. He had a very red face, but his lack 
of intellect was his most conspicuous quality. 
As good luck would have it, I gave him two 
copper coins instead of the usual, though 
not imperative, dole of one. At least, I 
suppose it was good luck; it might at any rate 
have been fatal if I had passed him by at the 
run without taking hand from pocket. One 
cannot be axiomatic about the brains of an 
unfortunate. Be that as it may, a minute or 
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two later I was through the ice, and no one but 
the unfortunate was in sight. 

I deserved the accident. Had I kept to the 
route sketched out by the reed tufts I should 
have had my safety assured. There was, how- 
ever, a seducing patch away to the left, black 
and glassy, virgin ice in fact; and when I was 


“in the very middle of it, crack it went, and my 


feet lost bottom. It was quite a comfortable 
let down, all things considered, and free from 
any violent shock. I found myself surveying 
the Zuyder Zee from my elbows, interested at 
first rather than alarmed by the new nature 
of the prospect. 

But some five minutes of careful struggling 
much changed the situation. Twice I man- 
aged to get one leg out, once both legs to the 
very tip of my skates. Discreet spread-eagling 
might, I hoped, do the business and enable 
me to crawl to the sound margin and so home 
somewhere, in dismal plight enough, yet whole 
in bone and wind. But each effort ended 
in failure and an enlargement of the black, and 
now, forbidding pool behind me. Then, with 
shortening breath, I understood that I was ina 
mess. The half-witted sweeper was in sight, of 
course, but he seemed unreasonably remote, 
and moreover he was plying his broom with 
his back toward me. 

Clearly it was advisable to shout. I felt 
numb already and, which troubled me more, 
the ice on each side was gradually dipping 
from the horizontal under the weight of my 
arms. I shouted several times before my 
sweeper even stopped sweeping. He looked 
up, did not see me, and renewed his simple 
labors. This time I was determined that he 
should hear and understand; and he did both. 
Up went his arms in dismay and he, too, shouted. 


But to my idiot now came another man, tall 
and broad, with a capable look about the 
shoulders; even at a distance, he had a rousingly 
practical air. The sight of him acted like a 
tonic to my drowsing energies and again I 
shouted, for the minutes were passing and my 
props were drooping methodically. I knew 
pretty well that I should have little power or 
finger-grip left to grapple for fresh buttresses 
when the crack came right or left. Of the 
two arms the right was the lower in the water, 
but I was sodden to both elbows. 

They moved toward me with loud talk 
and gesticulations at a walk, and not a fast 
one either. It was easy guessing what was in 
their minds. They had no proper life-saving 
materials, and their combined intellects were 
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baffled by their responsibility. They had a 
broom apiece and that was all. 

At thirty paces from me they halted and the 
second man encouraged me with despairing 
shakes of the head and cries which I made no 
effort to interpret. The poor idiot’s arms 
were stuck up as if in appeal to the pale blue 
sky. I was being told that I ought not to have 
gone from the track, and that they did not 
know what to do to get me out. This was 
magnificent! I knew it all myself and made 
no comment; my jaws were too earnestly 
chattering about the cold for further attempts 
at coherent speech. 

But suddenly my man was visited with an 
inspiration. Off went his jacket. He had 
something round his waist and he tore it from 
him; something round his neck also, and that, 
too, was removed. Lastly, something in his 
pockets, and this, being discovered, was with 
fierce quickness joined to the other things. 
What it all was I could not at this stage 
exactly see; matters generally were visible only 
through a pearly mist, which did not spoil 
their appearance, though it blurred them. 

I gasped and gasped, and glancing to the 
right realized that I wasin water tothe shoulder. 
Well, so be it. 


And now the worst of all was at hand. A 
wisp of something brown fluttered before my 
eyes, heralded by hoarse cries from the two 
men. Should I or should I not bother about 
it? That was the question which put itself 
tome. Upon the whole I was quite as comfort- 
able as in the circumstances I had the right 
to expect to be. Any further active resistance 
to doom was hateful to think of. I perfectly 
understood I was bound for the bottom of the 
Zuyder Zee, but I saw no sufficient reason why 
I should hurry on that journey. When my 
arm-rests were bent to the snapping point then 
I would go, but not before. 


The brown thing lay under my nose. Ina 
flash I felt prompted to give ita trial. Loosing 
both supports, I grabbed the thing with leaden 
hands, first one and then the other. At the 
same instant I caught myself wondering how 
any fellow, though ever so impecunious, could 
think it worth his while to wear such a moth- 
eaten old scarf as this. Yells of rejoicing or 
endeavor followed. There was a jerk and a 
snap and I was in again, to the neck this time. 
Of their own accord my arms sprang out to 
their old friendly barriers. Crack went one, and 
it was by mere instinct that both hands 
elutched the ice in front just as I sank in. 
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Again that brown thing dropped before 
my eyes, and the shouts from beyond intensi- 
fied intone. They seemed rather more remote 
than before, as if they scarcely concerned me; 
the cold trickling down my spine of the fresh 
douche was a much more personal detail. 
The brown thing wriggled; they were fishing 
for me as one lures a trout. I took it gingerly 
this time, eyeing its defects at very close 
quarters. 

Inch by inch I went up it, hand over 
hand. There was a cord above such as 
might have been taken from a window-sash. 
Could I reach that? I did, and with all the 
strength left in the muscles of my frozen 
fingers fastened on it. Then came the tug. 
A cry of furious exhilaration sounded quite 
near, over my head almost. But heavens! 
Who was trying to cut me in two at the waist? 
This was more than even frozen flesh and blood 
could bear. 

It ended suddenly. The cord broke this 
time, and again my gloves saved me, 
as I slid back, in giving me a grip which no 
naked fingers such as mine then were could 
have found. 

A long pause followed. My men spoke in 
tired whispers—at least they sounded tired. 
What they were doing I cared little. Con- 
scious of a creeping chill which nothing could 
resist much longer, and of a heaviness which 
dragged at my feet like hundredweights, I 
faintly wondered why the ice in front did not 
break up like that at the sides. 

It was the last attempt; they and I both 
knew that. On their part, even as it was, they 
accounted it useless; but there was still the 
chance. And I, too, believed it useless, 
but went feebly for that poor, pale, last 
chance. 

My fingers were well-nigh dead; they could 
rest idly on a rim of ice, but they could not 
clutch, and they could hold nothing. That 
was soon shown, for the rope was drawn 
through them like a glove from a hand. But 
again it was before me, and now I put my teeth 
to it, and with my teeth slowly wound it 
round the right wrist again, again, and again. 
With the dregs of instinct still in me I swayed 
my heels backward; the psychological move- 
ment was seized when the chest was at an 
easier angle to the barrier in front and I rose 
from the water. 

A shout of triumph told me that hope 
still lived, and then out I came, swiftly along 
the surface of the ice, and so to the hard 
wooden shoes of my rescuer. 
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A SONG OF LOST LOVES ....CHARLES J. BAYNE... .CENTURY 


Trinita, Crucita, Anita! 
Through the gathering mist of the years, 
With the infinite graces of dimpled brown faces, 
How roguishly each of you peers! 
Have I not said, ‘‘Get thee behind me?”’ 
And long since forgotten the roll— 
Trizita, Crucita, Anita— 
Of the liquids which captured my soul? 


Trinita, Crucita, Anita! 
Why, the day of our passion is dead. 
My thoughts must not waver from themes that are 
graver 
Than busied my idle young head; 
Yet there, like a trio of dryads, 
Half hid in a trellis, you smile— 
Trinita, Crucita, Anita— 
With lips that were made to beguile. 


Now, know you not, truant Trinita— 
Soft sylph whose delight is to lave 
Where the warm Caribbean sings ever a pzan 
Of praise as you mount on the wave— 
That time has brought Marys and Sarahs 
And many more homelike in sound 
Than Trinita, Crucita, Anita, 
However the liquids abound? 


And know you not, cruel Crucita, 
Who quickened my heart to a flame 

Like some sulphurous crater beneath the equator 
In far Ecuador, whence you came, 

That the years on the wings have brought healing— 
Spelled Helen, perchance, who is fair, 

Trinita, Crucita, Anita, 
With not a dark strand in her hair? 


And you so much earlier and sweeter 
That your name I enmask in my rhymes— 
You know that love varies, though toward the 
Canaries 
I once worshiped, vespers and primes; 
No more of that wreathing with roses 
Those glossy black ringlets, for thine 
(With those of Trinita, Crucita) 
Have sprinkled the silver in mine. 


Trinita, Crucita, Anita! 
Even now I grow weak in my will: 
Were all of you Circes whose kisses were curses, 
I know I should welcome you still. 
For under your languorous lashes, 
And in every dimple’s soft mold— 
Trinita, Crucita, Anita— 
The dreams of my youth I behold. 


OUR SECRET....... MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON...... BOOKMAN 
Your voice, to me is like the fountain fall 
In some sequestered courtyard, overhid 
With flowers of pomegranates burning red— 
Whose rhythmic waters ceaseless calm and call. 


Your glance, to me is like a restless star— 
The instant ere it stakes its light on space, 
To reel as some wild centaur down the sky, 

Past steadfast orbs enchained to heaven’s car. 


To me, your touch—ah, no, to all save me 
Let that remain beneath pomegranates red— 
In that dim courtyard with the fountain hid, 
A listless langour of the memory! 


TINY SLIPPERS ........ EDWIN ARNOLD........ AINSLEE’S 
(On seeing a pair of Egyptian slippers two thousand 
years old.) 


Tiny slippers of gold and green, 
Tied with a moldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been 
When Cesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were! 
Not many girls could dance in these: 
Who was the shoemaker made you, dear, 
Such a nice pair of Egyptian “threes?” 


Where were you measured? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium? 
Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 
I seem to see you—so long ago! 
Twenty centuries, less or more, 
And here are your sandals; but nobody knows 
What face or fortune, or name you bore. 


WHEN SIGNS FAIL...... ANDREW C. M. KENZIE...... N. Y. PRESS 


Two small hands with nonchalance 

Are pulling apart a daisy white, 
Leaving my fate to the merest chance; 
Counting my heart with eyes that dance, 

While I protest with sullen might. 
When a man has loved with proven power 
Shall his love be judged by the build of a flower? 


Whenever a rose is in your hair 
My heart grows ever so soft, Suzette. 
I’d count those petals with loving care, 
Each precious leaf you used to wear— 
And yet a flower makes you forget. 
To you I give of my life the best, 
You try my worth with a flower’s test. 


Since a daisy says: ‘“‘ He loves you not,” 
My heart must go unheard. 
If you trust to the weeds of a vacant lot, 
There is little use of the fight I’ve fought— 
Still less of pleading word. 
To see you counting so debonair 
Is proof enough that you do not care. 


I hear her sigh with mock regret, 

As from her hands the petals fall. 
Am I counted out, oh, fair Suzette? 
Does the tally tell I love you yet? 

Or does this end it all? 

Says gay Suzette, with eyes that shine: 
“The daisy lies; I know you’re mine.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN............. CONGREGATIONALIST 


No clever brilliant thinker, she, 
With college record and degree; 

She has not known the paths of fame; 
The world has never heard her name; 
She walks on old, untrodden ways— 
The valleys of the yesterdays. 


Home is her kingdom; love is her dower; 
She seeks no other wand of power 

To make home sweet, bring heaven near, 
To win a smile and wipe a tear, 

And do her duty day by day 

In her own quiet place and way. 


Around her childish hearts are twined, 

As round with some reverent saint enshrined, 
And following hers the childish feet 

Are led to ideals true and sweet, 

And find all purity and good 

In her divinest motherhood. 


She keeps her faith unshadowed still— 
God rules the world in good and ill; 
Men in her creed are brave and true, 
And women pure as pearls of dew. 
And life for her is high and grand, 

By work and glad endeavor spanned. 


This sad old earth’s a brighter place 

All for the sunshine of her face; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, - 
And hearts are happier where she goes. 

A gentle, clear-eyed messenger, 

To whisper love—thank God for her! 


“IN SUCH A NIGHT” ..... ARTHUR KETCHUM..... SMART SET 


Again the old enchantress of the Night 
Works her white magic, and beneath her thrall 
Silence—the long-desired—lays claim to all 

The parched dominion of Day’s routed might. 

Now in faiat skies the stars watch soft and bright; 
Now dim leaves whisper, and the low winds call 
Gently across a gracious interval 

Of dew and shadow and of mellow light. 








In such a night, on Juliet’s balcony, 
Love broke to flower, like a budded rose, 
And life grew wonderful with a new grace. 
In such a night the ghosts of memory, 
Emboldened by the hour, creep near and close, 
And men with vanished dreams talk face to 
face. 


ROSE SECRETS ...... FELIX CARMEN...... COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


A secret hides in every rose— 
At least, I’ve heard it said so, 
And I presume the Jacqueminots 
For joy of it are red so. 


Others there are whose hearts conceal 
And keep the secret valid; 

For instance, there’s the Marechal Niel 
For fear of it kept pallid. 


I send you both the red and white 
And, knowing how you love them, 
They may perhaps breathe their delight 
When you bend down above them. 


Their fragrant secret shall be told— 
Your rose-mouth will compel it! 

I wonder, Sweet, if you will scold 
When I ask you to tell it? 


SONG OF DIANA...... GERTRUDE BARTLETT...... METROPOLITAN 


Ah, Endymion, whom in slumber 
Jove eternally confines 

On the wooded slope of Latmos, 
Underneath its ancient pines. 


Softly as throughout the forest 
Midnight’s pallid glory streams, 

I would seek thee where the shadows 
Keep inviolate thy dreams. 


At my touch should not be broken 
Any bud of wood-bloom sweet, 
Nor the lily’s stem be bended 
By the passing of my feet. 


Ah, Endymion, which the rairer 
Fate to mortal mind would seem— 
There, beneath the pines of Latmos, 
In eternal youth to dream. 


Deathless as the gods, or straightway, 
Jove defying, unto this 

Fleeting life of love and laughter 
To be wakened by a kiss? 


WE «2890005 S. W. GILLILAN........ BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Were I, within each eye of mine, 
To find a tear, 
I’d trace it quickly to its source— 
To you, my dear. 
And yet it puzzles me to know 
Why teardrops from my eyes should flow 
When, O my sweet, I love you so— 
Unless, forsooth, the drops should be 
For very joy that you love me; 
Or that my heart thus strives to say: 
‘*My love, you are so far away!” 


Sometimes the tear mists dim my eyes 
When none is near; 
I know who sends them unto me— 
’Tis you, my dear. 
Though still it puzzles me to know 
Why tears from out my eyes should flow 
When all my being loves you so; 
Unless, indeed, the drops should be 
For gladness that you still love me, 
Or that my hungry heart would say: 
“You are so far, so far away!” 


Some day my loving eyes shall shed 
Full many a tear; 
And then as now rn know they’re sent 
By you, my dear. 
Yet then untaught my soul shall know 
Just why these scalding drops should flow— 
Though still I’ll love you—love you so. 
Glad tears of joy they then shall be 
For that your love is all for me, 
And that no more my heart need say: 
“You are so far—so far away!” 
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A lover of plant life may readily be forgiven 
for dwelling upon the esthetic side of woodland 
and forest. What would this world be like with- 
out the arched vistas of the lanes, the shadowed 
groves of the woodland, the crypts with their 
tesselated pavement of light and shadow in the 
deciduous forests and the “columned aisles” of the 
pine lands? Without the trees the poet and the 
painter would be deprived of some of their richest 
inspiration; the landscape would lose the greater 
part of its charm, its restfulness, and its varied 
light and shadow; and Nature itself would lack 
one of the essential elements of its grandeur and 
beauty. And yet, if we pass by the sentiment of 
the trees and regard them as mere specimens of 
vegetable life, they lose none of their interest. 
They are probably the most long-lived of all 
the living things of earth. The redwoods of 
California, the oaks and yews of England, the 
Baobab of the Cape Verde Islands and western 
Africa, the Eucalypts of Australia, do not count 
their years by decades, nor even centuries, but 
reach into the thousands, even then out-rivaling 
the younger generations in majesty. Shall we 
regard them as mere aggregates of living cells? 
Still they afford mystery and wonder. In the 
higher animals, with a circulation but little opposed 
to gravity, there is a central pump to distribute 
the life-giving fluid, but in the trees there is none 
of this contrivance, and still the sap mounts upward 
to towering heights, bestowing vigor on the top- 
most leafle. Stand before a tree this spring-time 
and endeavor to realize its life from the time when 
it was a tiny seed to the day when it overshadows 
the land, and you will feel that you are face to face 
with one of the most beautiful and most mys- 
terious phenomena of Nature. 

Time was, and that not so many years ago, when 
ignorant utilitarianism regarded not the trees. 
Greed, of one kind or another, denuded the land of 
its ornaments, regardless of future consequences, 
and now we are being visited, even to the third and 
fourth generation, for the sins of the fathers. 
Climate and water supply have changed their con- 
ditions, simply because of the indiscriminate 
felling of the forests within the last two centuries. 
It is only of late years that the re-foresting of 
denuded districts and the preservation of existing 
forests has occupied the attention of the ‘‘ powers 
that be,’”’ and it isthe duty of every lover of Nature 
to follow the good work that is being done. The 
following, therefore, should interest us: 


TREE-PLANTING .. CLIFTON D. HOWE. . BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 

Each year the question of forest preserva- 
tion becomes a more vital one. Such increas- 
ingly enormous demands are being made upon 
the country’s forest resources that there is 
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danger of seriously diminishing, if not of 
exhausting, the supply of merchantable timber. 
The forest areas of the country are so extensive 
that the danger of exhaustion doubtless would 
be remote were it not for the unfortunate fact 
that the forest crop usually is harvested insuch 
a manner as to preclude the possibility of a 
second crop of like nature upon the same area. 
Now, if Nature, by the careless interposition of 
man, is prevented from reproducing valuable 
forest trees where they have been taken away, 
then the demand remaining the same, the 
time is coming when a forest crop can be 
profitably reproduced by artificial cultivation. 
The question, then, naturally arises, has that 
time come in the United States? In certain 
sections of the country it undoubtedly has. 
To bring the point nearer home, has the time 
come for artificial planting in Vermont? Asa 
special agent of the National Bureau of 
Forestry, the writer has traversed the greater 
portion of the State during the summer just 
passed, and judging from what he saw he 
would answer the question in the affirmative. 
On certain areas and under certain conditions 
artificial tree-planting may be successfully 
and profitably carried on in the State. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


This conclusion previously formed was con- 
firmed by an investigation of the artificial plan- 
tations on the Billings estate at Woodstock. 
Experiments have been made there with 
several different kinds of trees with sur- 
prisingly satisfactory results. Notable among 
these is the plantation of European larch 
which was made fourteen years ago. Six 
acres of very poor hill pasture were plowed, 
harrowed, and planted with larches, the rows 
being twelve feet apart and the trees six feet 
apart in the rows. The trees were planted 
in the spring when two rows of corn were 
planted between each row of trees, and one hill 
of corn between each tree in the row. The corn 
was fertilized and cultivated as a regular corn 
crop. Corn was planted on this area for three 
successive years, but none was planted between 
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the trees in the row the third year, as the trees 
had closed inthe row. The fourth year the land 
was seeded with mixed grasses, mostly orchard 
grass, which was mowed for four years. After 
this the land was used for pasturage until the 
trees killed out the grass. During the fourteen 
years since the plantation was made, the growth 
of the trees has been remarkable. 


ADVANTAGES OF TREE-PLANTING 


Besides the direct financial returns which 
may be gained from tree planting, there are 
certain indirect but no less important results 
which are worthy of consideration. One of 
these is the part that trees play in holding 
together the soil and thus preventing excessive 
erosion. Light soils are continually being 
worn away by the erosive power of water. 
During rain storms the surface waters, following 
the line of least resistance, are gathered into 
rivulets. These rivulets are soon worn into 
gullies; with each succeeding storm the gullies 
are widened and deepened, the waters gather 
with increasing force, and thus the soil is 
carried into the valley below. By tree planting, 
erosion is reduced to a minimum. The gullies 
are nearly filled with dead leaves and decayed 
vegetable matter, and the ground is covered 
with an accumulation of humus an inch or 
more in thickness. Thus worn-out soils may 
in some degree be restored to their primitive 
condition. 

Not only does tree planting improve the soil 
in which the tree grows, but its beneficial 
influences also extend beyond into the adjacent 
territory. There was a dry, sandy knoll in a 
meadow on the Billing’s farm. The waters 
which fell upon the knoll immediately ran off 
or were soon evaporated, so that not only the 
knoll itself, but also the area about its base, 
was kept in a condition so dry as to be unfit for 
crops. Some years ago pines and spruces 
were planted on the knoll. The result is that the 
waters which now fall upon it donot all run off 
at once, but are absorbed by the humus and 
gradually soak down into the area below. 
The effect of this upon the grass crop is very 
apparent. Not only does the grass extend 
higher up the slopes than before, but also 
there is a more vigorous growth about the 
base of the knoll, owing to the more uniform 
water content of the soil. 

Rocky pastures having thin soil covered 
with lichens, mosses and ferns make very poor 
pasturage. Nature never intended them to be 
used for this purpose. In mountain districts 
such places are best adapted to grow spruce. In 
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fact, spruce often grows naturally in such 
situations, unless the farmer (with poor 
economy) cuts it off. Along the river valleys 
are frequent outcrops of sand, or dry, sandy 
knolls on which white pines, one of the most 
valuable timber trees, would thrive vigorously. 
It would mean more wealth to the farmer, 
more wealth to the State, if these areas, now 
lying idle, yielding nothing (except taxes) 
were made profit-bearing by properly con- 
ducted tree planting. It is not a question 
of which is the more valuable of two crops, but 
of producing a valuable crop where none 
previously was produced. 


The above passage is decidedly emphatic from 
the commercial and agricultural points of view, but 
the following excerpt is equally interesting from a 
more general one. Especially is it noteworthy as 
showing what is being done and what can be done 
by tree planting for shade and decoration. 


OUR TREES AND NEGLECTED FORESTS HOME AND FLOWERS 


President Roosevelt recently declared that 
“the forest and water problems are, perhaps, 
the most vital internal questions of the United 
States.”” In the far West the question of 
water supply and water rights is a vital one. 
Nearly a third of our vast country is still 
woodland. The recent withdrawal of 6,000,- 
ooo acres of land in northern California for the 
creation of forest reserves has emphasized a 
peril. Yet we are so far behind an intelligent 
public sentiment in France and Germany in 
the matter of forest preservation that we are 
rapidly destroying all our forest lands, and at 
the same time as rapidly curtailing our natural 
water supply, so that, in a few years, if some- 
thing radical is not done, we will have seriously 
crippled our natural resources. 

Arbor Day exercises in the schools are remind- 
ing the children once a year that trees are to 
be planted as well as cut down. Schools of 
forestry in connection with many of our col- 
leges are cultivating in the hearts and minds 
of the people a love and understanding of 
trees. A number of agricultural associations, 
notably the Western Pennsylvania Botanical 
Society, are urging the planting of trees, not 
only because of the added charm to the land- 
scape, but on account of the financial return 
in the shape of better watered land and of 
timber. New York State has a law providing 
for the planting of trees along country roads, 
and the Legislature of Pennsylvania has just 
passed an ordinance which provides that, for 
every two fruit, shade or forest trees which 
the property owner shall transplant to the 
public highway in front of his own premises, 
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he shall be allowed an abatement of one dollar 
on his road taxes. The St. Louis Civic 
Improvement League has issued simple printed 
instructions about tree planting and its value 
to the city. 

Modern Americans could learn much from 
the memorial established by a Japanese 
Prince of generations ago. From his own 
forest he gave thousands of trees and seeds 
to be planted along two roads leading to 
Nikko, where the body of the great general 
and law giver, Iyecsasu, was interred. Many 
who visit Nikko may forget the loveliness of 
the mountain scenery, the waterfalls and 
rushing streams, the carving and gilding of 
the temples, the soft, low tones of the bells, 
the odor of incense, and the chanting of priests, 
but few will forget their twenty-mile ride 
beneath the over-arching branches of the 
stately trees. What more beautiful memorial 
than this which benefits rich and poor, prince 
and coolie, alike ? 

Let us now glance at some forestry work in a 
region where forests were unknown when the 
country was first settled. It will be seen that what 
was first intended for protection, comfort or luxury 
has been turned to very practical and profitable 
uses: 

Pe I IE os sooo siewkacwosvisimee neue W. L. HALL* 

Forest planting on the prairies west of the 
Mississippi river began with the earliest 
settlers. To plant trees for protection from 
the sun and wind seemed one of the first and 
most important things to be done, and with 
the building of a house and the breaking up 
of a garden patch, it formed a part of a settler’s 
first summer’s work. Each year thereafter, 
as time and means permitted, the plantation 
was increased. Scarcely a decade passed 
before extensive groves for the general pur- 
poses of shelter and ornament appeared on 
almost every farm. The success of these 
proved that the want of the natural forest 
could in part be supplied by planted timber. 

The growing of forest trees for other-farm 
needs, such as fuel, posts and poles, was also 
practised by many settlers, for the prices of 
these materials were extremely high in the 
districts far from the natural forest. The idea 
of growing posts and poles to sell, however, 
did not meet with approval for a number of 
years. It was too long an investment to be 
attactive in a country just settled. About 
twenty-five years ago a few men, impressed 
with the prevailing high prices of such mate- 
rials, and believing it possible to produce them 


*U. S. Bureau of Forestry, Bul. 37 





in plantations within fifteen or twenty years, 
began to plant timber as an investment. 
Their example encouraged others to plant 
for the same purpose, and as a result of the 
work, there are now in the Middle West quite 
a large number of commercial plantations, in 
some of which the marketing of products has 
already begun. 

Of the trees used for commercial planting 
none have been planted more extensively in 
the region of southern Iowa and Nebraska and 
eastern Kansas than the Hardy Catalpa. 
In its native habitat along the lower Wabash 
and Ohio rivers this tree, nearly a century ago, 
gained a reputation for rapid growth and 
durability. A few years’ trial on the plains 
sufficed to prove its good qualities for that 
region. It waseasily propagated, grew rapidly 
on prairie soil, had good form, was drought 
resistant, had few insect or fungous enemies, 
and, above all, was a lasting timber, adapted 
to many uses. Such good qualities soon 
brought it into general recognition. In the 
regions named it took a lead as a commercial 
tree, especially for such purposes as fence posts, 
telegraph and telephone poles, and railroad 
ties. Its value for most of these purposes 
has been quite fully demonstrated. As a post 
timber it has given excellent satisfaction. For 
telegraph and telephone poles its only defi- 
ciency seems to be a tendency to crookedness, 
but possibly this can be overcome by special 
treatment. As a railroad-tie timber the 
Hardy Catalpa has not had sufficient trial 
to demonstrate what its rank should be; but 
experiments have left no doubt as to its 
resistance to decay. The only question lies 
in its resistance to wear. : 

In this case we have a tree which is a native of 
one section of North America introduced into a 
treeless district in another section and there flourish- 
ing and supplying admirably the needs of its people. 
In the following passage, taken from a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Forestry of remarkable value and 
interest, we read of a native of a distant part of the 
globe being brought to California and being utilized 
there to such an extent that “the landscape in 
many parts of the State has been completely 
changed.”’ 

THE EUCALYPTS......... U. S. BUREAU OF FORESTRY, BUL. 35 

The native home of the Eucalypts is Aus- 
tralia and some of the adjacent islands. All 
but a very small per cent. of the species are 
found on the continent of Australia itself. A 
small number grow both in Tasmania and in 
Australia, one of these being the blue gum, 
eucalyptus globulus, the species that has been 
cultivated most widely in other parts of the 
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world. The Eucalypts constitute a consider- 
able part of the forests of Australia, and are 
said to give acharacteristic appearance to the 
landscape of the regions in which they grow. 
They are known in their native home as gum 
trees, mahogany trees, box trees, stringy 
barks, and by a number of other names, the 
first being the most common appellation. 

In Australia the different species occupy 
situations varying from deserts or dry moun- 
tainous regions to low, swampy, and moist 
mountainous ones. On account of the great 
diversity of species and their wide distribution 
in their native home, it has been possible to 
select species suitable to a great variety of 
semi-tropic situations; and there are undoubt- 
edly greater future possibilities along this line. 
Each year one or more additional promising 
species finds its way from Australia to our 
continent, the usefulness of the genus being 
thus continually extended to new regions. 
As Americans become better acquainted with 
the Eucalypts in their native home, the possi- 
bilities for the usefulness of these trees upon 
our continent will be increased. 

From Australia, the Eucalypts have been 
carried to many parts of the earth having a 
similar climate. They are now grown suc- 
cessfully in southern Europe, in northern 
and southern Africa, in southern Asia, in parts 
of South America, and in the southern part of 
North America. In many of the above 
regions the Eucalypts are a conspicuous 
feature of the country, the aspect of the land- 
scape having in some cases been completely 
changed by the planting of these trees. They 
were introduced into North America only a 
few years after their introduction into France 
and Algeria, the merits of the genus being 
early recognized by Californians. Over much 
of the State of California they are the principal 
wind-break, shade, and fuel trees, and the 
number of useful purposes they serve is con- 
tinually increasing. Without the Eucalypts, 
California would be a very different State, and 
their value to the Commonwealth is beyond 
calculation. From California the planting of 
Eucalypts extended to Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Florida. In most cases the blue 
gum, the species that had been most success- 
fully grown in California, was the one first 
planted in these regions. The blue gum is not 
adapted to them, and this has led to the belief 
that no Eucalypts would thrive there. In 
southern Arizona, for instance, the blue gum 
does not endure the dry heat of summer, while 
in Florida the frosts of winter have been fatal 


to it. But in some of these places more fesist- 
ant species have been introduced and are 
growing satisfactorily. 

Mr. McClatchie, the author of the Bulletin, goes 
on to deal with Eucalypts as forest cover, as wind- 
breaks, as shade trees, as sources of timber and fuel, 
as sources of oil of a peculiarly valuable medicinal 


character, of honey also, and then proceeds to speak 
of them in connection with climate: 


The Eucalypts have the reputation of benefit- 
ing the climate of those regions where they 
have been planted. Evidence upon this sub- 
ject is so conflicting, however, that the truth 
is ascertained with difficulty. Whatever the 
fact may be, the belief is quite general, especi- 
ally in southern Europe, that the effect of 
Eucalypts upon the climate is distinctly sana- 
tory. The plantation of Eucalypts at Tres 
Fontane, in the Roman Campagna, is the 
instance most generally cited by those who 
contend for the benefical influence of these trees 
on the climate. A large number of instances 
of improved climate attributed to the planting 
of the trees are cited from Corsica. Similar 
statements are made concerning unhealthy 
spots in Algeria, in the Cape Colony, and other 
parts of Africa. It is asserted also by many 
Californians that the planting of Eucalypts 
has diminished the amount of malaria in central 
California. 

It is probable that considerable of the 
change in the sanitary conditions of those places 
said to have been benefited by Eucalypts has 
been due to other causes, such as the making 
of drainage ditches, etc., and this will partially 
account for the conflicting opinions on the 
subject. When, however, the nature and 
habit of the trees are considered, it is entirely 
reasonable to believe that to a certain extent 
they beneficially affect the atmosphere in the 
region of their growth. The grounds for this 
belief are: First, their great capacity for 
absorbing moisture from the soil, and thus 
reducing the quantity of stagnant water in the 
ground at their roots; second, their correspond- 
ing power of giving off fresh from their foliage 
the water thus taken up by their roots; third, 
the exhalation from their leaves and other 
parts of volatile oils, which affect the climate 
not only directly but by changing the oxygen 
of the atmosphere to ozone; fourth, the purifi- 
cation of germ-infested matter by the foliage 
dropped upon the ground or in pools of stand- 
ing water. From the combined action of these 
four characteristics it seems reasonable to 
believe that the trees would be beneficial to 
many climates. 
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FAN TO LIGHT ATRAIN.......... BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


A novel idea in lighting trains by electricity 
is the ‘‘Gullott”’ system, which has been experi- 
mented with successfully on a small scale on an 
important road, and is now to be applied to an 
express train. As in the case of the ‘‘axle 
light,’’ the motion of the train is used to gener- 
ate the electricity. Instead, however, of tak- 
ing this power from the car axle, it is furnished 
by a rotary fan attached to the front end of the 
locomotive. The fan is located close to the 
boiler head and presents a moving and cutting 
surface to the air pressure, causing the air to 
travel to the outer end of the fan’s blades until 
discharged. No air pressure is massed on the 
flat surface of the boiler head, but the curved 
surfaces of the fan utilize the traveling air, and 
thereby generate power. The fan cutting 
through the air revolves swiftly, and does not 
add to the resistance of the air nor retard the 
speed of the train. No gale of wind is required 
to cause the fan to operate; the ordinary pres- 
sure of the train moves it sufficiently to gener- 
ate the electrical energy required to light any 
train, and leave a large surplus for ventilating 
fans and other purposes. The apparatus so 
located does not obstruct the view of the engi- 
neer nor offer any objectionable complications. 
The dynamo is located either on or under the 
pilot, and is direct-connected to the fan by a 
special device. A storage battery is located 
on the tender or underneath each car, and so 
equipped automatically with cut-outs as to 
properly govern the flow of current from dyna- 
mo to battery. It is evident that the cost of 
illursination will be only the expense of install- 
ing and maintaining the apparatus. 


AERIAL MAIL; 250 MILES AN HOUR ............ N. Y. HERALD 

Signor Piscicelli, a scientist, of Rome, has 
invented a mechanism for carrying letters and 
parcels which is so novel and promises such good 
results that the Italian government is seriously 
thinking of using it throughout the country in 
place of the present mail service. One reason 
why it prefers Signor Piscicelli’s method is 
because, according to the inventor, by it 
letters and parcels can be transmitted from 
one place to another at a speed, if desired, of 
two hundred and fifty miles an hour, and 
another reason is because the cost of transmis- 


sion would be much less than it is at present. 
In Germany and France little is yet known of 
the new invention, but the few experts who 
have examined it praise it highly and say that 
it possesses many advantages over the present 
method of carrying letters. 

Signor Piscicelli’s scheme is to have wires 
strung at a height of forty-five feet above the 
ground, and to have as vehicles boxes which 
are to contain mail and which are to be rolled 
along the wires to any distance that may be 
necessary. The boxes are to be on rollers, 
which will fit closely to the wires, and the posts 
supporting the wires are to be three hundred 
feet apart from each other. Moreover, the 
boxes are to be made of aluminum and, when 
filled with letters and packages, they must not 
weigh more than seventy pounds each. Fur- 
thermore, to each post is to be attached a 
double wire so that the boxes may never be 
impeded, but can run in both directions at the 
same time. As the wires are so high above 
the ground, no thief will be able to snatch one 
of them unless he climbs one of the posts, and 
if he ventures to do this Signor Piscicelli will 
see that he will receive an electric shock which 
will surprise him. It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this will ever be necessary, and for 
the simple reason that the boxes will generally 
be going very fast and it will not be easy for a 
thief to dislodge one unless he has a gun. 

The exact manner in which these boxes are 
to be propelled has not yet been divulged, but 
it is supposed that they will be provided with 
electric motors. In any case, the inventor 


‘claims that they can run at the rate of 250 


miles an hour, and that, if desired, four thou- 
sand can be started on their journey every 
sixty minutes, a distance of one hundred yards 
being left between each. As the boxes them- 
selves are extremely light, and as each, when 
filled, weighs about seventy pounds, it will be 
seen that at this rate a large quantity of mail 
matter can be dispatched every hour. The 
total weight of the four thousand boxes would 
be 280,000 pounds—far too heavy a load one 
would think for a few suspended wires to bear. 
It must be remembered, however, that there is 
to be a distance of one hundred yards between 
the boxes, and as there is to be a similar dis- 
tance between the posts supporting the wires 
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it follows that no two posts will ever be called 
upon to support more than one box between 
them at one time. 

Signor Piscicelli says that his invention will 
do all this, but he points out that it is not 
always necessary to dispatch four thousand 
boxes filled with mail matter every hour, and 
therefore he thinks that, if a constant and 
steady service is required, it would be best 
to dispatch from eighty to a hundred boxes an 
hour, and to leave a distance of two or three 
miles between each. A German postal official 
who has looked closely into the matter is of the 
same opinion. Indeed, he doubts if any wire 
railroad that could be constructed would be 
able to bear the weight of four thousand of 
these boxes, assuming that the distance 
between each was not more than one hundred 
yards. 

It is estimated that the Piscicelli system 
could be established throughout Italy at a cost 
of about $700 per mile, and that through the 
introduction of the system the government 
would save several million dollars. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PEAT .......... | See OUTLOOK 


Peat is the deposit of dead swamp moss and 
other bog plants charged with carbon, often 
with bitumen. The swamp moss, ofe of the 
most enduring plants known, will hold two 
hundred times its own weight of water, and 
its earth holds 80 to go per cent. Dry the 
sods in the air and they burn so well that 
a ton and four-fifths equals a ton of coal for 
heating purposes. That is to say, it has about 
half the heating power of good coal and more 
than twice the heat of wood. If a measureless 
supply of wood existed within two hours of the 
city, to be had for cutting and hauling, we 
should feel easy on the fire question. Years 
since a careful State geologist estimated the 
peat along the Hudson river through West- 
chester and Rockland counties at over two 
million cords, with better yield in the interior 
of those counties. New York City has dug 
out and thrown into the bay from its own sub- 
soil peat enough to keep its fires going all this 
winter. The subway cuttings come upon it 
every little while, and the Irish workmen carry 
home sods of it to burn for the sake of the old 
country. The writer took a turf uptown from 
the cuttings at the Tombs Power Station, and 
it made incense in a bedroom grate for days. 
It was not dry, yet it burned and gave heat. 
But what was most curious and delightful was 
its aroma, like that of pines in the noonday 
_sun.. Its soft, purifying effect on the air, due 





to its moist, antiseptic property, soothed irrit- 
able lungs and made breathing easy. Enough 
had been read and heard of the ‘‘ glowing fires 
of peat,” but the charm of its subtle odor and 
the soft purity of its air were a novelty. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, which will berecognized as sound author- 
ity, in its boiler tests, rules one pound of dry 
wood equal to four-tenths of a pound of coal 
for making steam. That is, two and one-half 
tons of pine wood, a little over two and one- 
eighth cords, give the same heat as a ton of 
hard coal. Common air-dried peat gives the 
same heat with one and four-fifth tons. That 
is, again, common dry peat turf throws out 
more heat than the same amount of best oak 
or beech cord-wood. The average heat given 
by the best soft coal is 13,600 thermal units, 
that of dry peat 9,400 units, per pound. But 
there is such a thing as prepared peat, ground 
to pulp like wood fiber for paper, the water 
extracted by ventilator fans, and the pulp 
pressed into blocks three by four inches, hard 
as coal and clean as tile, yielding more heat 
than ordinary hard coal. 

Few regions north of the Carolinas are with- 
out a plentiful peat supply within a radius of 
fifty miles, and where this is the case it is cheap 
and beneficial to use common air-dried peat 
for household fires. It has a hundred good 
qualities besides its heating property. It does 
not dry the air as coal fires parch it, and long 
experience shows that its antiseptic quality 
prevents consumption and relieves it, like the 
air of pine forests. Consumption is practi- 
cally unknown in peat-burning districts, and 
the lovely complexions of Irish and Swedish 
women are largely due to the moist, pure air 
of peat fires. Peat charcoal is a notable dis- 
infectant, and late researches of Continental 
chemists prove that the cholera bacillus can- 
not survive where it is used. The value of 
peat ashes in manufactures and as a fertilizer 
equals its worth asafuel. The ash discourages 
insect pests in orchard and garden; it nurtures 
the short, sweet pasture which feeds high- 
flavored mutton and fine wools, and makes the 
richest sward for lawns. Every inch and fiber 
of a peat bog has its value. The water from 
peat streams keeps sweet on shipboard round 
the world. The fibrous upper layers of turf, 
least considered for fuel, when ground with 
asphalt, make the most enduring, elastic street 
pavement. Carefully burned, peat produces 
a charcoal worth five times as much as wood 
charcoal for the highest uses in manufactures 
and the arts. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND ENDEAVOR. 


It is said, by those who should know better, 
that the cost of manufacturing peat is too 
great to permit its use. But while this is said 
by those who should know better, we have it 
on the best authority of mechanical and civil 
engineers, of scientific institutes and trade 
reports, that it is made on the Continent, 
ground and pressed, at sixty cents a ton; and 
this side of the water an enterprising firm is 
turning out thousands of tons of finished peat 
weekly, at a cost of $1.75 a ton, including 
royalties. This is for the finished peat, which 
equals coal for heating, and exceeds it in other 
good qualities. It is nearly smokeless, it has no 
sulphurous gas, it does not burn out grates and 
boilers, and it is as clean to handle as so much 
flooring tile. The notable Holland house- 
wives are willing to pay more for it than for 
coal, simply because it takes less room and is 
so clean to handle. 

When it is added that peat can be success- 
fully worked in winter as in summer, with the 


aid of mechanical devices, the last objection 


to its use would seem to be removed. 


LAND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY....F. C. PERKINS... . ELECTRICITY 
Some of the most interesting and successful 
experiments in wireless telegraphy have been 
made by M. Emile Guarini, of Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The Belgium Government gave per- 
mission to M. Guarini to utilize the column of 
Congress at Brussels and the Tower of Notre 
Dame Cathedral at Antwerp, as well as the 
tower at St. Rombaut Cathedral at Malines, for 
his experiments in wireless telegraphy. The 
repeater was located at Malines, and the trans- 
mitter was used at Brussels and Antwerp. 
M. Guarini was assisted by Artillery Lieu- 
tenant Fernand Puncelet in these experiments, 
and the latter, in writing of them, states: ‘‘ Wire- 
less electrical telegraphy is at the present 
moment going through a clearly defined transi- 
tion period. Arising from the experiments of 
Heinrich Hertz, who so remarkably confirmed 
the fruitful electromagnetic theory of Clerk 
Maxwell, the new telegraphy has not had long 
to wait before leaving the laboratories to make 
itself practical in long-distance transmission. 
The names of Popoff, Schaffer, Tommasi, Slaby, 
Arco, Tissot and others mark the first period. 
There is now what appears to be a halt in the 
upward march of experiment, and it is at the 
moment of passing from coast-line or maritime 
telegraphy to land telegraphy that experi- 
menters encounter serious difficulties to be 
overcome.. The distances of transmission 
obtained. are relatively small in comparison 
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with the amount of electrical energy employed 
and with the cost of the installations. 

‘‘Wireless telegraphy gives worse results on 
land than at sea, for the following reasons: A 
coherer placed underground is not influenced 
by electric waves, which proves that the curv- 
ature of the earth constitutes an absolute 
barrier to wireless telegraphy. Moreover, if 
buildings, trees and generally all irregularities 
of the ground are pervious to electric waves, it 
is certain that there is a considerable absorp- 
tion of energy. While at sea, the experiment 
of Fleming has shown that electric waves pass 
through the water with an absorption porpor- 
tional to the quantity of salt and the thick- 
ness of the water; the curvature of the earth 
does not interfere until the straight line join- 
ing the two stations begins to touch the bed 
of the sea. 

“To enable wireless telegraphy to communi- 
cate on land to any distance, however great, 
without increasing the cost of installation, 
some other method than that used at present 
must be employed. This fact has been grasped 
by M. Guarini of Brussels, and the ideas and 
experiments which he now brings forward 
appear such as will shortly bring us to the end 
of the transition period.” 


Pree BALTIMORE SUN 


The success of the trial of the great Water- 
vliet 16-inch rifle at Sandy Hook proving 
grounds has led to much speculation concern- 
ing the relative size and efficiency of the new 
gun with other great guns, especially the 
monster Krupp that was brought to America 
for the World’s Fair in Chicago. That great 
weapon, which was one of the great sights of 
the World’s Fair, and which was the largest 
gun ever seen previously in America, has never 
been sold. It was shipped back to the Krupp 
works at Essen when the fair closed. 

The monster weapon was landed at Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, April 7, 1893, and forwarded 
to Chicago over the Pennsylvania railroad on 
a flat gun truck on 32 wheels made especially 
for the purpose at Altoona. Nowhere on the 
coast except at Sparrows Point could the facili- 
ties be found for landing this great weapon of 
modern warfare. The mere landing of the gun 
from the ship which brought it to this country 
was a triumphof enterprise. Mammoth shears 
were especially constructed for the purpose, 
and they remain a permanent feature of the 
facilities of the Sparrows Point Steel Works. 

The Krupp gun was 47 feet long, with a bore 
of 164 inches. It was made of steel and put 
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together in sections varying in length in accord- 
ance with the thickness of the material. At 
the breech the gun measured 20 feet in cir- 
cumference. It was made for the purpose of 
being used for coast defense. The gun fires a 
projectile weighing one ton and will propel it 
16 miles. It takes a charge of nearly 1,000 
pounds of powder, and every time the gun is 
fired it costs for material 5,000 marks, or 
$1,250. The cost of the gun at the Krupp 
works, in Essen, Germany, was $85,000. Its 
total weight is 270,000 pounds. The com- 
bined weight of the car and gun is 445,000 
pounds. The bridge on which the gun rests 
weighs 47,000 pounds and its two trucks 
64,000 pounds each. 

Other rifled guns of large caliber heretofore 
constructed are the Italian gun of a 17.75 cali- 
ber, the French gun of 16.5-inch caliber, and 
the Armstrong gun of 16.25 caliber, which is 
carried on the old battleships Benbow and Sans 
Pareil. Not one of these compares in point of 
energy and range with the new American 16- 
inch gun. With a maximum powder pressure 
of between 37,000 and 38,000 pounds to the 
Square inch, the gun will hurl a projectile 
weighing 2,370 pounds with a muzzle energy 
of 2,300 feet per second, developing a muzzle 
energy of 88,000 foot-tons, but it is not improb- 
able that by using a slow-burning powder the 
gun would develop even greater velocity than 
this, with a relative small increase in the cham- 
ber pressure. 

It has an enormous range, estimated at about 
21 miles. The range is obtainable with a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,300 feet per second with the 
necessary angle elevation of the piece. The 
trajectory shows that in ranging for this dis- 
tance the shell would reach the maximum 
elevation of 30,516 feet. This is almost infi- 
nitely greater than the maximum range 
hitherto actually obtained by any other gun, 
which stands at present to the credit of the 
Krupp weapon which was fired on the Meppen 
range in the presence of the German Emperor. 
The measured range was found to be, roughly 
speaking, 124 miles. The greatest height 
reached by the Krupp shell in its flight was 
21,456 feet and the time occupied between the 
firing of the gun and the striking of the projec- 
tile was 1 minute and to seconds. This per- 
formance, great as it was, becomes insignificant 
compared with the new 16-inch gun. 

Pointed to the north, the gun would throw 
its shells far beyond New Rochelle, on the 
Sound, and Tuckahoe, on the south, would be 
easily within range, The circle inclosing its 
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zone of fire would pass through Hempstead 
and Long Beach, on Long Island, and its shells 
would pass far above Staten Island and fall 
half a mile beyond Atlantic Highlands; Key- 
port and Perth Amboy would be open to 
attack, and so would Milburn, in New Jersey. 
Paterson would be within reach, with four miles 
to spare. 

As the extreme height of the trajectory of 
the projectile from this gun is 30,516 feet, or 
above 5} miles, it would rise higher than the 
combined heights of Pike’s Peak and Mont 
Blanc. 

The total weight of gun is about 300,000 
pounds. The original castings weighed 368,- 
ooo pounds, so that 68,000 pounds were planed 
and lathed off it in the operation of building. 
The projectile used is 5 feet 4 inches high and, 
of course, 16 inches in diameter. That is 
almost as tall as the average man, but a great 
deal bigger around. This projectile weighs 
2,370 pounds—more than a ton. To propel 
this enormous projectile, 1,060 pounds, morc 
than half a ton, of powder was used. To fire 
the gun once costs $865. 

The penetration of this projectile is calcu- 
lated as 39 inches in the hardest steel armor at 
the muzzle. That means that the shot would 
go through more than a yard of chilled steel 
and come out on the other side. 

An English gun of much less power bored 
a 16}-inch hole through 20 inches of compound 
iron and steel plate, 8 inches of iron, 20 feet of 
oak, 5 feet of granite, 11 feet of concrete, and 
finally buried itself in the middle of a 6 foot- 
brick masonry wall. This new leviathan 
among guns has a muzzle energy of 64,084-foot 
tons. That is energy enough to lift 64 of the 
biggest locomotives to feet into the air. If it 
were discharged point blank from Bowling 
Green, the vast projectile would plough its way 
through all the office buildings, through stone 
and steel, and end its journey well uptown, 
perhaps on the other side of the Harlem river. 

The three tests were marked by the wonder- 
ful accuracy with which they fulfilled the 
mathematical calculations of the army experts 
who have had charge of the gun’s construction. 
The shots also proved that the special smoke- 
less powder made for 16-inch guns had been 
accurately prepared. 

The full charge of 640 pounds of powder 
was used, and the velocity was 2,306, or 6 feet 
more than calculated. The pressure was 38,000 
pounds to the square inch. The elevation of 
the gun’s muzzle for the first and second shots 
was 14°, and the ranges 3,000 and 3,500 yards, 
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MEDICINAL VALUE OF PINEAPPLE JUICE........ LONDON HOSPITAL 


A good deal has lately been written about 
the digestive action of fresh pineapples. It 
has been pointed out that a freshly cut slice 
of pineapple laid on a piece of beefsteak will, 
in a comparatively short time, cause softening, 
swelling and partial digestion of the meat for 
a considerable depth from the surface. It is 
also stated that bromoline, the active principle 
of the pineapple, has long been used in the 
preparation of the well-known Masquera’s 
beef jelly. Dr. Wyatt Wingrave says that the 
reputation of the pineapple has suffered, among 
other reasons, from the facts that far too much 
is eaten at a time, and that the fibrous part is 
swallowed as well as the juice. To obtain its 
full digestive value, one quadrant of a slice 
half an inch thick is ample for one meal. It 
should be well masticated and the fibrous 
portion should be reiected. It must not be 
cooked, and should be just ripe. The pre- 
served form has practically no digestive 
power. Apart from its use as a digestive, the 
juice has a strong solvent action upon plastic 
exudation, such as diphtheria membrane. 
When applied to such a membrane on a swab 
or as a spray, its time of contact is not enough 
to cause solution, but it is of material service 
in softening the sticky and stringy exudation 
so as to admit of its easy detachment. It 
also softens horny epidermis in the same way 
as, though more slowly than, salicylic acid. 
If a thin slice of pineapple be kept in close 
contact with a corn for eight hours it will 
be so softened as to admit of ready re- 
moval. Again, it softens the horny papille 
in keratosis of the tonsil and quickly relieves 
the prickly sensation complained of in that 
condition. 


SOAP AS A SHAVING ANTISEPTIC....................... LANCET 


The use of soap lather prior to shaving the 
beard is regarded merely as a means of facili- 
tating the troublesome operation. Soap is 
said to extract the oily matters from the hair 
and thus to render it brittle so that the blade 
of the razor saws through it easily, for, after 
all, shaving is a delicate sawing process. With 
sensitive skins, of course,a soap of good quality, 
and preferably free from alkaline excess, is 
desirable. On the other hand, it might be 


thought that an excess of alkali would pre- 
pare the beard more readily than a pure soap 
or superfatted soap. The corrosive effect of 
alkali, however, leaves no doubt as to which 
description of soap should be used. Soap 
probably plays a more important réle than 
that of a saponifier of the natural oil of the 
hair. In spite of the fact that those who use 
the razor frequently cut themselves, yet it 
is rarely that anything more serious than a 
cut follows, the slight wound generally healing 
quickly, and the risk of septicemia arising in 
this way would seem to be almost nil. In 
the majority of cases, therefore, it is clear that 
the razor blade must be _ bacteriologically 
clean—t.e., free from septic matter—which 
may be attributed to the fact that probably 
it is dipped into hot or sterilized water before 
use, or else that the soap lather is antiseptic. 
The latter explanation seems the more prob- 
able of the two. The amount of soap rubbed 
on the skin is considerable if the shaving is 
to be in any degree comfortable, and soap has 
considerable antiseptic power, a 6 per cent. 
solution being sufficient to destroy thetyphoid 
bacillus. There can belittle doubt, therefore, 
that the skin is rendered sterile by the liberal 
application of soap, and this fact is in favor 
of any cut that may be made remaining healthy 
and without any serious consequence. In a 
word, soap in the operation of shaving not 
only facilitates the process, but plays the same 
valuable réle when the shaver is unlucky 
enough to cut himself as does the antiseptic 
in surgery. 


eo NEW YORK TIMES 


Last June fourteen specially detailed oculists 
went through twenty-six New York schools, 
and when their reports came to be tabulated, 
it was found that 15 to 18 per cent. of the 
children examined had trachoma well devel- 
oped, 6,000 to 7,000 just in these twenty-six 
schools. 

No time was lost during the summer in pro- 
viding for these new conditions by completely 
reorganizing the force of medical school inspect- 
ors. These began work on September 8, and 
up to January 1 had excluded 25,000 children 
from the schools, some for incipient scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, mumps, measles, scalp 
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diseases, but the greater number of them 
.for, eye diseases. A child could not come 
back to his class until he had been treated. 

Then a new complication arose. All the 
eye and ear hospitals, dispensaries, and in- 
firmaries of the city were flooded with school 
children begging for treatment. The cases 
could not possibly be- handled. It rested 
with the Board of Health and the Department 
of Education, having turned these children 
out of school, to get them back again, cured, 
as quickly as possible. 

Then the old Gouverneur hospital building 
was turned into an emergency hospital for 
the schools of New York. From all the schools 
of the East side, the medical school inspectors 
send the children there. If a child, excluded 
from a school, does not understand where 
he is to go, or his parents, stupidly, do not 
take him, the school nurse, on her afternoon 
travels, armed with the inspector’s list, finds 
this out, and the boy or girl is dispatched 
forthwith. On his or her arrival in the big 
room of this new ‘‘school hospital,” a burly, 
good-natured officer gets the little one in line 
for the clerk, who examines his ticket, makes 
a record, gives him a new slip, and moves him 
over to the window where the two doctors 
examine and treat every case. 

One by one the doctors make hay of the 
long line. Most of the cases have been caught 
in the early stages. The trouble has spread 
neither far nor dangerously. A little treat- 
ment, a good eye-washing, a trifle of bandaging, 
a few “‘drops’’ to take away, and the injunc- 
tion to come the ‘‘day after to-morrow,”’ are 
all that is necessary. These are the ideal 
cases. The medical inspectors are trying to 
go through the schools so thoroughly that 
none get beyond this stage. 

THE MOSQUITO AND YELLOW FEVER. .JOHN W. ROSS. .MED. RECORD 

The fact that so many, perhaps all, of the 
peculiarities and problems of yellow fever, 
impossible to understand formerly, are ex- 
plainable and capable of solution by what 
we know of mosquitos and their relation to 
disease, is highly interesting and important. 
A few of these are: 

Its singularly restricted area; its dislike for 
altitude, upper stories, plateaux, mountains, 
etc.; its partiality for the seacoast and low- 
lying districts; its incommunicability from 
man to man; the meaning of “‘ place infection’’; 
the interval, two to three weeks, between first 
(infecting) case and subsequent group of 
cases; its frequent appearance at sea several 





weeks after vessels had left port; its arrest 
by frost and cold weather; its survival through 
wintérs; its absence from Asia, and India, 
etc. 

Of the problems elucidated by the discovery 
of the mosquito origin of yellow fever, I cite 
the knottiest of them all, the second outbreak 
on board the U.S.S. Plymouth, in 1879 (utterly 
inexplicable to me under the fomites, or any 
other, theory). The Plymouth sailed from 
New England early in October, 1878; arrived 
at St. Thomas, W. I. (a yellow fever strong- 
hold), on October 21, where she went along- 
side the wharf and coaled ship, remaining 
until October 25. The officers and stewards 
were allowed to go on shore during this time. 
On the 25th she went to Frederickstadt, Santa 
Cruz. November 4, while at Frederickstadt, 
a case of yellow fever appeared on board. 
Between the 4th and 7th seven cases oc- 
curred on board. On the 7th the Plymouth 
started north; after which date no fresh cases 
occurred in the ship: On December 1 she 
reached Portsmouth, N. H., where the weather 
is usually cold at that season of the year. 
From Portsmouth she went to the nearby 
city of Boston, where she was emptied of her 
crew and stores, opened up and frozen out 
during January and a part of February, 1879. 
The vessel had been several times fumigated 
with burning sulphur. February 12, 1879, 
she was re-commissioned, and on March 15 
started back to the West Indies. March 109, 
‘“‘the damp berth-deck became very warm; a 
tropical condition prevailed.” March 21, 
immediately after reaching the tropics, and 
before she had touched at any port, yellow 
fever broke out among her crew. 

The solution afforded by the mosquito 
doctrine is simple and satisfactory: The 
Plymouth left the West Indies on November 
7, 1898, with fresh yellow fever cases, and, 
doubtless, with numerous contaminated mos- 
quitos on board. As soon as she entered 
winter weather, about December 1, the infected 
mosquitos went into hibernation and remained 
torpid until they re-entered the tropics, when 
some of them became active and stung certain 
of the men, thereby giving two of them yellow 
fever. 

That mosquitos hibernate is a well-known 
fact. Theobald, in his standard monograph, 
states that mosquitos hibernate in the extreme 
cold of the arctic regions; that the gravid 
females seek shelteras soon as the weather 
becomes cold, lie dormant all winter, and 
deposit their eggs in theearlyspring. Howard 
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the highest American authority upon the sub- 
ject, says, in his capital work (‘‘ Mosquitos,” 
page 6): ‘‘Mosquitos hibernate in the adult 
condition.”’ In conversation with this dis- 
tinguished entomologist, Howard used these 
words, which I took down verbatim: ‘‘The 
stegomyia hibernates in the adult stage. I 
have a strong suspicion that it hibernates in 
the egg stage also.” 





OPEN-AIR HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN.............. NEW YORK SUN 

Twelve hours every day in the untainted 
air of the pine forest, lessons, gymnastic 
exercise, medical treatment, meals, naps, all 
in the open air—and this at a nominal rate, 
or quite free—such are the features of an 
experiment for the benefit of sick children of 
Berlin which was started last May at Schoen- 
holz, a suburb of the German capital. 

Two young Berlin doctors, Dr. Rudolf 
Lennhoff and Dr. Becher, are the originators 
of this system of healing the children of the 
poor, and under their personal supervision it 
has succeeded wonderfully. Probably no- 
where in the world, previous to the Schoenholz 
experiment, was a public day nursery for 
ailing children put into active operation. 

The Schoenholz children are mostly girls, 
these being admitted up to the age of sixteen. 
Boys are admitted between the ages of six 
and ten. Incurable invalids are not received, 
nor children in a seriously advanced stage of 
disease. 

The greater number of them are affected by 
tuberculosis; some suffer from scrofula; and, 
indeed, a great variety of diseases are repre- 
sented, all presumably susceptible to the 
curative influences of protracted doses of fresh 
air. 

At eight in the morning the little patients 
are due, and they are due promptly, for the 
day’s routine is as inflexible as that of the 
school. The tiniest are escorted by older 
children or by their parents; and precisely at 
eight in the evening, the day’s regimen being 
concluded, the family escorts again appear 
to take the patients home. As the electric 
cars run directly from Berlin to Schoenholz, 
transportation is a simple matter. 

Once gathered together for the day, here 
is the way in which the little invalids of 
Schoenholz are required to spend their time: 
First, each gets his uniform cloak, bearing his 
number, and serving always to protect him 
from the least excess of cold. 

At 8.30 the day is formally begun with 


prayer, in which even the youngest patient 
joins. Then comes breakfast—for it is one 
of the essentials of the Schoenholz regimen that 
the patients be well fed, and that frequently. 
This preliminary nourishment consists of a 
plate of strong soup and a white roll. 

By this time it is 9 o’clock, and time for 
physical exercises to strengthen weak lungs. 
Careful teachers direct the respiratory and 
gymnastic drills, which last for half an hour. 

From ro to 11 is play-time, which the little 
ones are encouraged to spend in as lively 
fashion as their strength permits. At rr, 
fatigued by their hour and a half of exercise, 
they are ready for their second breakfast, with 
its accompanying generous supply of milk. 

The remainder of the morning, until 12.30, 
the children spend according to their physical 
needs. Some work in the garden, others take 
medicinal baths prepared for them in one of 
the little buildings managed by the Red Cross 
nurses, and others help in the domestic cares 
or take their turn at tending the youngest 
patients. 

At 12.30 o’clock the children are supposed 
to be hungry again, and are seated at a long 
table under the trees, this time for dinner, 
which consists-of meat, vegetables, and stewed 
fruit. After this comes two hours of rest, 
spent in lounging chairs or under the trees, 
when the weather is warm enough. 

Most of the children have found their way 
out of doors sufficiently soothing to spend 
this time in sleep. On waking up they are 
stimulated to another play spell by a glass 
of milk and a roll, and from 3.30 until 5.30 
o’clock is again devoted to fun and frolic. 
Still another refreshment of soup and bread 
and jam is then offered, after which the little 
invalids put in order for the night everything 
that they have used during the day. 

Not included in this daily routine is the 
personal attention which Dr. Beecher gives 
every day to individuals. Those of the chil- 
dren who need additional medicine besides 
the open-air cure, Dr. Beecher supervises 
daily, noting their progress, directing their 
lessons, their exercises and their food, and 
prescribing the details of their treatment. 

The Red Cross Association is interested in 
this institution to the extent not alone of 
supplying nurses and attendants, but of paying 
the fees of many of the poorer children. The 
charge is 124 cents per day for each child, but 
when the parents are unable to pay this, the 
Red Cross is very certain to relieve them of 
the responsibility. 
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Once tuberculosis gains a hold among the 
beasts in any country it spreads with what 
I may truly term appalling rapidity. Let us 
take the case of Denmark. There, according 
to the records, in 1789, the disease was prac- 
tically unknown except by name; in 1818 it 
was noted as being extremely rare, in 1840 
it was rather extensively introduced in cattle 
imported from the neighboring State of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and in 1850, ten years 
later, it had spread all over the country, so 
that by the end of the century a census of 
animals reacting to tuberculin, made by Profes- 
sor Bang, gave these results—that a total of 
5,306 herds contained 98,901 sound animals, 
to 45,889 that reacted—31.7 per cent., or 
roughly, out of every three animals one was 
infected. 

This same sinister extension has been equally 
noted in Germany. As many here know they 
have in the larger German cities a singularly 
good system of abbatoir inspection, the car- 
casses cf the slaughtered animals being 
examined and passed or condemned by trained 
veterinarians. In Leipzig the regulations have 
been the same and the staff under the same 
management for many years, and there the 
statistics are as follows: Taking cows alone, 
in 1888, 17.5 per cent. of those slaughtered 
showed tubercular lesions; in 1894 the per- 
centage had risen to 38.6 per cent., in 1895 to 
43-51 per cent., and in this last year, taking all 
cattle, oxen, heifers, cows, and bulls, of 22,918 
animals slaughtered, 7,619, or 33.24 per cent., 
were found tuberculous. At the present 
moment it is estimated that over a large part 
of Germany more than 50 per cent. of the 
cattle are afflicted with the disease. 

The same history comes to us from Australia. 
In the colony of Victoria tuberculosis was 
practically unknown in the earlier part of the 
century, and in 1895, 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
cattle slaughtered yielded evidences of the 
disease. Thus it is that unless active steps be 
taken, and these without delay, the outlook 
here is of the gravest. 

It may be asked why, if bovine tuberculosis 
has been known for centuries, it is only of late 


— a paper read before the American Congress of Tuber. 
culosis. 


that it has spread to such alarming extent? 
The answer would seem clearly to be that 
the spread is coincident with the greater 
development of the cattle industry, and 
especially of the ease of transportation. Inthe 
old days the movement of cattle was as nothing 
compared to what it has become during this 
last seventy years; it is the frequent inter- 
change of beasts and frequent introduction 
of new and tainted animals into the herds 
that has wrought the damage, a subsidiary 
influence being undoubtedly the general at- 
tempt to improve the milk-giving qualities 
of herds by the introduction of highly bred, 
and at the same time highly susceptible, 
animals. 

What I wish you to consider is the enormous 
loss that would accrue to this country, with its 
millions of cattle, if only 1 per cent. of the 
animals slaughtered were the victims of 
advanced tuberculosis. The prospective loss 
is so great that this is immediately seen to be a 
national concern. Now, unless the progress 
of the disease be arrested, we must be pre- 
pared to encounter such loss. Scotland is of 
smaller extent than some of your States; its 
population and the number of its cattle are 
less than those of not a few of the States. In 
1893, so far as I can gather from various 
British returns regarding the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, the number of cattle infected in 
Scotland must have been less than 25 per cent., 
taking the entire country as a whole; in fact, 
probably less than 20 per cent., and yet Wright 
(Veterinarian Journal, 1893, p. 391) estimated 
the annual loss to the owners of dairy stock, 
from this cause alone, as being £440,000 (or 
$2,200,000). In Saxony, where from 30 to 
50 per cent. of all the cattle killed are dis- 
eased, the returns for twenty-seven towns in 
1895 showed that tuberculosis was found in 
22,758 carcasses; of these 5.5 per cent. had to 
be disposed of at a cheap rate; 2 per cent. were 
wholly condemned and destroyed. It is losses 
of this order, multiplied many fold, that you 
have to contemplate if bovine tuberculosis be 
permitted to spread—losses so great that 
unless steps be taken now, when the disease 
is not extensively developed—compared, that 
is, with its prevalence in European countries— 
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the cost of prevention and eradication will be 
so great that, as is the case now in Europe, 
the governments cannot undertake effective 
measures because the cosc of anything like an 
active crusade with due compensation to the 
farmer would amount toso many millions that 
such an addition to the Budget dare not be 
proposed. 

Now, in short, is the time to act before the 
diseases gets ‘‘out of hand.’”’ And now, I may 
add, what is necessary to arrest the spread of 
the disease is but a relatively small expenditure 
on the part of the different States. It costs 
Massachusetts about $25,000 a year to pay 
for the diseased animals killed; another 
$25,000 for the general cost of inspection of 
live stock and farm buildings. I do not, say 
that this expenditure is sufficient for a most 
active crusade, but undoubtedly, judging by 
the annual returns from that State, this 
expenditure, coupled with the legislation there 
enforced with reference to the testing of 
animals entering the State, the inspection of 
marketed animals, and thevoluntary inspection 
of herds, is bringing about a steady and marked 
decrease in the prevalence of the disease. 
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Indeed, everything points to the fact that, 
taken in time, the eradication of tuberculosis 
from a herd or from a district need not be 
a costly matter either for the individual or 
for the community. More particularly, the 
employment of Bang’s method of isolation of 
reacting animals affords us a means of render- 
ing a herd wholly free from disease in the 
course of from three to five years. Loss it is 
true there is, but this is minimal to what it 
was under the earlier mode of killing forth- 
with every reacting animal. We now know 
that slightly infected animals, properly isolated, 
have before them from one to three years of 
usefulness and profit, either for breeding pur- 
poses or for meat production. 

It is, I know, difficult to legislate for the 
future: the danger must be very present in 
order to stir our governing bodies. But here 
we have such immediate danger before us, and 
a great future danger looms imminent. It is 
for the facts here recapitulated and others 
of like order, to be brought before the public 
and before your legislators in season and out of 
season, that a national calamity may be 
averted. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY.. .A. MACKINDRICK. .WESTMIN. REVIEW. 


Religion is an instinct, an emotion, an aspira- 
tion, an act of the imagination; and though by 
creating within us that hunger for fulness, com- 
pleteness, and rightness of life and conduct, 
which all enlargement of soul produces, it 
stimulates the desire for a pure morality, it 
cannot teach us morality. The moral sense, 
let us concede at once to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
is earth-born, and has grown by the accumu- 
lated experiences of the human race, out of the 
lowly roots of reciprocity and expediency ; there- 
fore it must be grasped by the reason of man, 
its details must be laboriously learned and 
applied with intelligence to the daily changing 
conditions of life; but it must not be called a 
religion. The culture of morality can only 
safely rest upon its own natural basis, utility 
or the mutual welfare of humanity. 

In a complex state of society the action of 
moral laws becomes obscured, and it is difficult 
to gather up the threads of cause and effect 
and distinguish between them, but assuredly 
we could not after centuries of Christianity 


have developed such an immorally organized 
state of society had men always recognized this 
eternal distinction between religion and morals, 
between the poetry of life and the art of right 
living. It is in the vain delusion that religion 
is morality and not in a lack of desire for 
righteousness that we must seek for the reason 
that men of intellectual power and lofty 
emotions have made no effort after a more just 
and equitable distribution of life’s duties and 
joys, after the establishment of more purely 
moral relationships with their fellowmen. 


WHY THE CHINESE HATE CHRISTIANITY. .F.N. NICHOLS. . ATLANTIC 


The missionary tells the Chinese that they 
need the Gospel above and beyond anything 
else, but he supplements his announcement 
with the idea that a Chinaman cannot be 
a Christian unless his Christianity finds 
expression in exactly the same forms and 
observances that it would in the land from 
which the missionary has emigrated. The 
missionary does not stop with the statement 
that the Chinaman is a non-believer in Chris- 
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tianity. He goes a step further and calls the 
Chinaman a ‘“‘heathen.”’ 

From the lips of the few English-speaking 
men who are leading lives of denial and self- 
sacrifice in the interior of China, one must hear 
this word frequently used in order to fully 
appreciate what a ‘‘heathen”’ is. 

“‘Heathen”’ is both a noun and an adjective. 
As a noun it means an unconverted Chinaman, 
of whom there are more than three hundred 
million. He is a child of the devil, on the road 
to perdition. All of his ancestors whom he has 
been taught to worship are now living in a fiery 
lake. Everything that he may say or do or 
think is a prompting of the Evil One. He is 
the heir to countless generations of inherited 
sin. Heisincapable of noble aspirations or of 
any real goodness. 

In the adjective sense just about all of 
China outside of mission chapels and schools is 
‘*heathen.”” All the world-old literature of 
the empire, all Confucian morality, all the 
beauty of the temples, even the extreme hon- 
oring of parents by their children, all are 
‘‘heathen,’”’ and must receive unqualified con- 
demnation. The conversion of a ‘“‘heathen”’ 
to Christianity means much more than it 
would in the case of an American. A China- 
man must not only experience a ‘‘change of 
heart,’’ he must also undergo a complete revo- 
lution of opinions and sentiments. He can no 
longer venerate his ancestors and pray before 
their tablets that he may keep unsullied the 
honored name they have left him. It is not 
permitted to him to take pride in the traditional 
glories of palaces and gray-walled cities; he 
must learn the history of his country over again; 
he must discover that all the great sages and 
rulers of his country’s past are eternally lost. 
He must experience a constant feeling of pity 
if not of contempt for the civilization and 
government of China and for his friends and 
relatives who persist in remaining ‘‘heathen.”’ 
In other words, in order to become a Christian 
according to missionary standards, a Chinaman 
must be denationalized. In sentiment he 
must become a foreigner. And naturally 
enough his ‘‘heathen”’ countrymen who still 
love their country and reverence their ances- 
tors do not like the denationalizing process. 


RELIGION INTER. JOUR. OF ETHICS 


The first step toward a clear understanding 
of religion is to distinguish carefully between 
religion and religions. Religion is the root, 
the source, the parent of religions. It bears 
about the same relation to the various religions 
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as-a genus to its species. Current definitions 
of religion, especially those of a theological 
character, are usually expressed in terms of 
belief. Occasionally religion is defined in 
terms of feeling, and sometimes in terms of 
conduct or conation, but the popular idea is 
that religion and belief are identical. 

We may readily admit that knowledge or 
belief is an element of religion, as a more or 
less specific belief is an element in all religions; 
but when we define religion as specific belief— 
for instance, the belief in God, in immortality, 
or in spiritual beings—we not only recognize 
an intellectual element in religion, but we 
make religion synonymous with a particular 
form of belief. This narrow scope of religion, 
and in an age of uncompromising criticism, 
stakes its life upon the accuracy of an intel- 
lectual formula. For, considering the present 
state of knowledge, what formulated belief can 
be said to be absolutely permanent? None. 
To base religion upon belief, therefore, is to 
build the house of religion upon the sand, and 
when the rain descends, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
it, what assurance can we have that it will 
not fall? 

The universal perception of a power not our- 
selves, which perception lies at the basis of all 
specific religious beliefs, is the objective factor in 
religion. We may suggest, then, as a tentative 
definition of religion, the following: Religion 
is the effective desire to be in right rela- 
tions to the power manifesting itself in the 
universe. 

If this definition is approximately correct, it 
m .y be observed that, while it is not framed 
for that purpose, it is of tactical advantage to 
those who argue that religion is a permanent 
reality. For, in the first place, religion is at 
once removed from all danger of science. 
Science may attack and destroy particular 
forms of belief, but religion is unassailable. 
It is conceivable that the scythe of scientific 
criticism, as it sweeps over the field of religious 
thought, may cut down all modern theological 
conceptions, but the roots of religion, embedded 
in the soil of man’s nature, will not be touched, 
and soon new beliefs will spring up to take 
the place of the old.. Science can no more 
destroy religion than it can destroy love. 
Nothing can affect religion but a demonstra- 
tion that no mysterious power in the world 
exists, and there need be no fear of that. 
Under this interpretation it is eminently true 
that only the fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God. 
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The Social Unrest Studies in Labor and Socialist 
Movements* is an encouraging essay. Mr. Brooks 
is not an alarmist. Social discontent is rife to-day, 
but not for the first time in history. Always there 
have been periods when certain wrongs created a 
discontent that could only be appeased by reform. 
To-day inequalities in our social life have become so 
conspicuous as to bring about an unrest that will 
force a modification of some of the conditions 
accentuating inequalities of opportunity. ‘‘The 
unabating purpose of the demos is not for absolute 
or external equalities. It is not for any equality 
that will submit to nice measurements. It is for 
far more equality than exists.’ The book is 
interesting and full of suggestions to the man 
whose social creed is dyed in his method of money 
getting. Our reading is from the chapter on Social 
Unrest. 

The avenues for the voicing of discontent 
have multiplied with popular education to a de- 
gree so extraordinary that we may now easily 
be deceived bothastoitsnatureandextent. Ina 
commercial age (if all have been taught to read) 
the thing that pays spreads. The scale on 
which social fault-finding and restlessness 
could be made to pay good dividends was not 
dreamed of by our ancestors. This art is 
perfected in the modern press. It has been 
said, ‘‘Blessed are the people whose records 
are dull.”” Yes, but such records are not 
commercially profitable. Peace and content- 
ment have no dramatic quality. It pays to 
sound the tragic, the morbid, the alarming note, 
because interest and curiosity are stirred. 

No sign is better than the cry of the news- 
boy upon the street. He does not call out, 
‘*Most excellent health through all the com- 
munity!’’ ‘Not a divorce for the entire 
month!” ‘‘No accident or scandal since the 
last edition!’ This would be good news, but he 
knows hiscustomer. He knows that every-day 
happiness, the common welfare, and the dull- 
ness of good behavior do not sell his papers. 
The press has also learned its lesson. It has 
learned that our fault-findings and our agita- 
tions may be turned to a money profit. ‘“‘If 
I can find fault enough and state it in the 
right phrases, no papers are left on my hands,” 
is a saying reported from one of the most 
successful American journalists. 

Francis Walker was wont to make much 


*The Social Unrest Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements. 
John Graham Brooks: New York. The Macmillan Co. Copyright, 
1903, by the Macmillan Company $1.50 ; 












of the encouraging influences upon the mind 
of the laborer of open and hopeful chances of 
work. As long as it could be said, ‘‘I can go 
either to a factory or take up a homestead 
from the Government at a nominal price,” 
the mere alternative gave a sense of freedom 
and independence, as well as a tendency to 
strengthen wages. Now that the public 
domain has been disposed of, this special 
avenue of possible chances is shut. For the 
first time in our history, the population turns 
back upon itself. Who would dare to stand 
before an audience of workingmen and give 
them to-day Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘‘Go 
West’? It would be met with shouts of 
derision. This change has already become a 
very vital part of our labor problems. It has 
made large sections of the less skilled among the 
workingmen honestly feel that it is no longer 
possible for them to get beyond utter depend- 
ence upon the employer. Until very recent 
times all were encouraged to believe that they 
could become independent as employer or as 
capitalist. This had so substantial a basis 
of truth, that it gaverise to a kind of religion 
in which the saving practical virtue was 
thrift, and the ideal, a fat bank account with 
its heaven of ‘‘independence.” Barring skill 
and unusual enterprise, the feeling has deepened 
and widened among workingmen that these 
fine hopes have so sadly dwindled that they 
exist as mere lottery chances. One may put 
this to accurate test in many of our industries, 

A clear and conservative statement of this 
evil is given by President Hadley: ‘‘ Certain it 
is that the prospect of becoming capitalists 
does not act as so powerful a motive on the 
laborers of to-day as it did on those of a 
generation ago. The opportunities to save 
are as great or greater; but the amount which 
has to be saved before aman can hope to become 
his own employer has increased enormously. 
When a man who had accumulated a thousand 
dollars could set up in business for himself, 
the prospect of independence appealed to him 
most powerfully; when he can do nothing but 
lend it to some richer man, the incentives and 
ambitions connected with saving are far 
weaker—too weak, in many cases, to lead the 
man to save at all, except through the medium 
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of a friendly society or trades union. We thus 
have a separation of the community into more 
and more rigidly. defined groups, different 
in industrial condition, distinct in ideals, 
and oftentimes antagonistic in their ambitions 
and sympathies. This separation of laborers 
and capitalists into distinct classes involves 
serious dangers to society as a whole.”’ 

Not wholly different from this is another 
source of unrest. It has long been known 
that well-paid labor is quicker to take offense 
than labor of a lower grade. That men with 
higher wages should be the first to strike has 
vexed many an employer and filled many 
polite persons with astonished disgust. It is 
nevertheless what the race, in its most pro- 
gressive stages, has always done. Higher 
earnings, ampler knowledge and freedom, go 
with new ambitions and a keener sensitiveness 
about all hindrance to progress. Every im- 
provement, every step in the enjoyment of 
new comforts which leisure and better pay 
afford, constitutes a reason for new efforts. 
A higher standard of living once gained becomes 
of itself a sentiment so responsive, that any act 
or event which seems to threaten that standard 
arouses instant alarm and hostility. The 
force of this is not seen unless we realize the 
rapidity with which new wants, in our age and 
country, are formed. The higher standard 
of comfort—food, clothing, housing, leisure— 
once established, becomes a necessity so 
imperious, that men will put forth their 
whole strength to maintain it. A shrewd 
builder of workingmen’s houses in a Massa- 
chusetts shoe town says: ‘‘I don’t dare to put 
up a house now without a bathroom; so many 
of the shoe hands have got a taste of it, that 
all demand it.” 

We know personally, or by observation 
among the well-to-do citizens, that any serious 
lowering of income—as, for example, from 
$5,000 to $3,000—is looked upon as a disaster. 
Do people of ampler income lack imagination 
that they fail to see the bearings of this fact 
upon the threatened income of the wage- 
earners? A study has been made of an 
Eastern town in which more than four thou- 
sand American workmen receive a wage that 
does not average $1.85. What must it mean 
for a family of five persons to have this sum 
cut even 25 cents a day? The worst—as it is 
thecommonest cut of all—is the large average of 
days in the year when there is no work and pay 
stops altogether. The simplest addition of cost 
for the invariable necessities—food, rent, cloth- 
ing—makes clear how narrow a margin is left. 


It is a little tedious to refer to general 
education as a cause of discontent, but its 
consequences are so momentous that its 
omission would be unwise. Popular educa- 
tion and the spread of democratic ideas evi- 
dently introduce influences calculated in their 
very nature to stimulate the feelings out of 
which unrest grows. It would puzzle one to 
conceive a more fertile breeding-place of 
unsatisfied desires than that which present 
educational facilities offer. It is the essence 
of education to arouse mental activity, with 
the sure result that a thousand-fold new wants, 
cravings, and ambitions are quickened into 
life. The number and importunity of these 
wants have apparently no limit, while upon 
their satisfaction there is a constant check. 
The basis of this education has been a rising 
material prosperity to the same end of awaken- 
ing still further wants. A retired Cape Cod 
captain once gave me a list of things—food, 
clothing, furniture, reading matter, etc.— 
which entered into the usual family consump- 
tion in his community sixty years ago. These 
were compared with the articles in present use 
in the neighborhood. The difference in kind 
and variety of things enjoyed in the two 
periods were, as they were brought together, 
far more striking than either of us had believed. 
After reflecting upon the contrast, the old 
man said: ‘“‘Yes, that’s the trouble. My 
father wanted fifteen things. He didn’t get 
"em all. He got about ten, and worried 
considerable because he didn’t get the other 
five. Now, I want forty things, and I get 
thirty, but I worry more about the ten I can’t 
get than the old man used to about the five 
he couldn’t get.’”” Could any pedantry of 
language or of statistics tell more truth or 
better truth than this? The sixty years had 
brought great changes in the standard of life, 
but the old relation between wants and their 
satisfaction remained. Though in the coming 
sixty years the affluence of wealth multiply 
our material’ prosperity an hundred-fold, is it 
to be expected that the margin of unquenched 
desires will be narrower? Will the ratio of 
cravings which we cannot appease be essen- 
tially diminished? Unless we assume the 
hope of an education profoundly modified, an 
education the supreme purpose of which shall 
not only be to sharpen the edge of intellectual 
cunning, but, at least, in equal degree, to 
strengthen the moral and social sympathies, 
we seem likely to the end of time to be whipped 
on by a multitude of wants that will overtup 
every means to gratify them. 
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Were I a worn-out worker, dependent for 
my daily bread on the charity of my fellows, I 
should certainly wish to change my nation- 
ality, and to become, without a moment’s 
delay, either a Dane, an Austrian, or a Rus- 
sian. For of all the nations in Europe these 
three best understand how to deal with the old 
and destitute, how to secure peace and comfort 
in their latter days for the old folk who have 
fallen behind inthe race. Although I was never 
yet in an old-age home, whether Danish, Aus- 
trian or Russian, where life was not well worth 
living, among old-age homes as amongall things 
else, there are better and worse; and the very 
best are certainly the Danish. No other 
country, indeed, deals at once so kindly and so 
wisely with her aged poor as Denmark; there is 
no clubbing together of the old people there, 
no herding of the worthy with the worthless. 
On the contrary, infinite trouble is taken to 
sift them and sort them, so that the precise 
treatment he—or she—merits may be secured 
for each one of them. In Denmark no 
respectable old man or woman need ever 
become a pauper; no respectable old man or 
woman ever crosses the threshold of a work- 
house. Should a man—or a woman—who 
has completed his sixtieth year, find himself 
without the wherewithal on which to live, he 
applies to the local authorities not for pauper 
relief, but for old-age relief; and this, by the 
law of 1891, they are bound to grant him, 
providing he can prove not only that his 
destitution is owinz to no fault of his own, 
but that he has led a decent life, has worked 
hard and been thrifty; and that, during the 
ten previous years, he has neither received 
a single penny as poor-relief, nor been guilty 
of vagrancy, nor of begging. The old people 
who fulfi 1 there conditions are placed ina class 
apart from ordinary paupers, in the priviieged 
class: they are the veterans of industry, and the 
position they hold among their fellows is much 
the same as that held by invalided soldiers. 
Although they are housed, fed, and clothed at 
the expense of the nation, they are neither 
regarded nor treated in any way as paupers. 
In Denmark the word ‘“‘pauper”’ is never 
applied to anyone above sixty, unless it be a 
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case ‘of Tekel. Infinite trouble is taken, 
indeed, to keep the members of the privileged 
class free from everything that smacks of 
pauperism; local authorities are forbidden 
by law to house them under the same roof as 
paupers, or to allow pauper officials to inter- 
fere with them. The old men retain their 
votes, all their other rights as citizens, too; 
and this, in itself, raises an insuperable bar 
between them and paupers; for paupers in 
Denmark have no civic rights worth mention- 
ing—not even the right to get married. 
Members of the privileged class who have 
relatives able and willing to take care of them, 
or who are strong enough to take care of them- 
selves, are each provided with a small annuity, 
and the rest are lodged in old-age homes. 

The mere fact that the doors of the Danish 
old-age homes are closed inexorably against all, 
excepting those who have led decent, honest 
lives gives to the inmates of these places a cer- 
tain standing in the world, which is to them an 
unfailing source of gratification—gratificatic n, 
let it be noted, that costs not a single penny. 
Far from any discredit being attached to living 
in an old-age home, it is regarded as an honor 
to be there, as a proof of established respecta- 
bility and general worthiness. And all that 
this means to the honest poor, only the poor 
themselves know. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the lines 
on which these homes are worked than the 
fashion in which the inmates and their official 
caretakers mutually demean themselves. In 
one of our model London workhouses several 
hundred decrepit old men and women are 
forced to get up at six o’clock in the morning, 
the same time as the young and strong; and 
this simply for the sake of saving the officials 
the trouble of making two breakfasts! In 
Copenhagen short work would be made of any 
master or matron who ventured even to sug- 
gest such an arrangement. There the officials 
are never allowed to forget that it is their busi- 
ness in life to make their charges comfortable 
and happy; that they are in the home, in fact, 
for no other purpose than to cook for them 
tend them, nurse them when they are ill’ 
and give them a helping hand generally’ 
They must keep watch over them, of course’ 
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of a friendly society or trades union. We thus 
have a separation of the community into more 
and more rigidly defined groups, different 
in industrial condition, distinct in ideals, 
and oftentimes antagonistic in their ambitions 
and sympathies. This separation of laborers 
and capitalists into distinct classes involves 
serious dangers to society as a whole.”’ 

Not wholly different from this is another 
source of unrest. It has long been known 
that well-paid labor is quicker to take offense 
than labor of a lower grade. That men with 
higher wages should be the first to strike has 
vexed many an employer and filled many 
polite persons with astonished disgust. It is 
nevertheless what the race, in its most pro- 
gressive stages, has always done. Higher 
earnings, ampler knowledge and freedom, go 
with new ambitions and a keener sensitiveness 
about all hindrance to progress. Every im- 
provement, every step in the enjoyment of 
new comforts which leisure and better pay 
afford, constitutes a reason for new efforts. 
A higher standard of living once gained becomes 
of itself a sentiment so responsive, that any act 
or event which seems to threaten that standard 
arouses instant alarm and hostility. The 
force of this is not seen unless we realize the 
rapidity with which new wants, in our age and 
country, are formed. The higher standard 
of comfort—food, clothing, housing, leisure— 
once established, becomes a necessity so 
imperious, that men will put forth their 
whole strength to maintain it. A shrewd 
builder of workjngmen’s houses in a Massa- 
chusetts shoe town says: ‘‘I don’t dare to put 
up a house now without a bathroom; so many 
of the shoe hands have got a taste of it, that 
all demand it.” 

We know personally, or by observation 
among the well-to-do citizens, that any serious 
lowering of income—as, for example, from 
$5,000 to $3,000o— is looked upon as a disaster. 
Do people of ampler income lack imagination 
that they fail to see the bearings of this fact 
upon the threatened income of the wage- 
earners? A study has been made of an 
Eastern town in which more than four thou- 
sand American workmen receive a wage that 
does not average $1.85. What must it mean 
for a family of five persons to have this sum 
cut even 25 cents a day? The worst—as it is 
thecommonest cut of all—is the large average of 
days in the year when there is no work and pay 
stops altogether. The simplest addition of cost 
for the invariable necessities—food, rent, cloth- 
ing—makes clear how narrow a margin is left. 


It is a little tedious to refer to general 
education as a cause of discontent, but its 
consequences are so momentous that its 
omission would be unwise. Popular educa- 
tion and the spread of democratic ideas evi- 
dently introduce influences calculated in their 
very nature to stimulate the feelings out of 
which unrest grows. It would puzzle one to 
conceive a more fertile breeding-place of 
unsatisfied desires than that which present 
educational facilities offer. It is the essence 
of education to arouse mental activity, with 
the sure result that a thousand-fold new wants, 
cravings, and ambitions are quickened into 
life. The number and importunity of these 
wants have apparently no limit, while upon 
their satisfaction there is a constant check. 
The basis of this education has been a rising 
material prosperity to the same end of awaken- 
ing still further wants. A retired Cape Cod 
captain once gave me a list of things—food, 
clothing, furniture, reading matter, etc.— 
which entéred into the usual family consump- 
tion in his community sixty years ago. These 
were compared with the articles in present use 
in the neighborhood. The difference in kind 
and variety of things enjoyed in the two 
periods were, as they were brought together, 
far more striking than either of us had believed. 
After reflecting upon the contrast, the old 
man said: ‘‘Yes, that’s the trouble. My 
father wanted fifteen things. He didn’t get 
‘em all. He got about ten, and worried 
considerabie because he didn’t get the other 
five. Now, I want forty things, and I get 
thirty, but I worry more about the ten I can’t 
get than the old man used to about the five 
he couldn’t get.’’ Could any pedantry of 
language or of statistics tell more truth or 
better truth than this? The sixty years had 
brought great changes in the standard of life, 
but the old relation between wants and their 
satisfaction remained. Though in the coming 
sixty years the affluence of wealth multiply 
our material prosperity an hundred-fold, is it 
to be expected that the margin of unquenched 
desires will be narrower? Will the ratio of 
cravings which we cannot appease be essen- 
tially diminished? Unless we assume the 
hope of an education profoundly modified, an 
education the supreme purpose of which shall 
not only be to sharpen the edge of intellectual 
cunning, but, at least, in equal degree, to 
strengthen the moral and social sympathies, 
we seem likely to the end of time to be whipped 
on by a multitude of wants that will overtop 
every means to gratify them. 
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Were I a worn-out worker, dependent for 
my daily bread on the charity of my fellows, I 
should certainly wish to change my nation- 
ality, and to become, without a moment’s 
delay, either a Dane, an Austrian, or a Rus- 
sian. For of all the nations in Europe these 
three best understand how to deal with the old 
and destitute, how to secure peace and comfort 
in their latter days for the old folk who have 
fallen behind inthe race. Although I was never 
yet in an old-age home, whether Danish, Aus- 
trian or Russian, where life was not well worth 
living, among old-age homes as amongall things 
else, there are better and worse; and the very 
best are certainly the Danish. No other 
country, indeed, deals at once so kindly and so 
wisely with her aged poor as Denmark; there is 
no clubbing together of the old people there, 
no herding of the worthy with the worthless. 
On the contrary, infinite trouble is taken to 
sift them and sort them, so that the precise 
treatment he—or she—merits may be secured 
for each one of them. In Denmark no 
respectable old man or woman need ever 
become a pauper; no respectable old man or 
woman ever crosses the threshold of a work- 
house. Should a man—or a woman—who 
has completed his sixtieth year, find himself 
without the wherewithal on which to live, he 
applies to the local authorities not for pauper 
relief, but for old-age relief; and this, by the 
law of 1891, they are bound to grant him, 
providing he can prove not only that his 
destitution is owing to no fault of his own, 
but that he has led a decent life, has worked 
hard and been thrifty; and that, during the 
ten previous years, he has neither received 
a single penny as poor-relief, nor been guilty 
of vagrancy, nor of begging. The old people 
who fulfill these conditions are placed in a class 
apart from ordinary paupers, in the privileged 
class: they are the veterans of industry, and the 
position they hold among their fellows is much 
the same as that held by invalided soldiers. 
Although they are housed, fed, and clothed at 
the expense of the nation, they are neither 
regarded nor treated in any way as paupers. 
In Denmark the word “pauper” is never 
applied to anyone above sixty, unless it be a 
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case of Tekel. Infinite trouble is taken, 
indeed, to keep the members of the privileged 
class free from everything that smacks of 
pauperism; local authorities are forbidden 
by law to house them under the same roof as 
paupers, or to allow pauper officials to inter- 
fere with them. The old men retain their 
votes, all their other rights as citizens, too; 
and this, in itself, raises an insuperable bar 
between them and paupers; for paupers in 
Denmark have no civic rights worth mention- 
ing—not even the right to get married. 
Members of the privileged class who have 
relatives able and willing to take care of them, 
or who are strong enough to take care of them- 
selves, are each provided with a small annuity, 
and the rest are lodged in old-age homes. 

The mere fact that the doors of the Danish 
old-age homes are closed inexorably against all, 
excepting those who have led decent, honest 
lives gives to the inmates of these places a cer- 
tain standing in the world, which is to them an 
unfailing source of gratification—gratificaticn, 
let it be noted, that costs not a single penny. 
Far from any discredit being attached to living 
in an old-age home, it is regarded as an honor 
to be there, as a proof of established respecta- 
bility and general worthiness. And all that 
this means to the honest poor, only the poor 
themselves know. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the lines 
on which these homes are worked than the 
fashion in which the inmates and their official 
caretakers mutually demean themselves. In 
one of our model London workhouses several 
hundred decrepit old men and women are 
forced to get up at six o’clock in the morning, 
the same time as the young and strong; and 
this simply for the sake of saving the officials 
the trouble of making two breakfasts! In 
Copenhagen short work would be made of any 
master or matron who ventured even to sug- 
gest such an arrangement. There the officials 
are never allowed to forget that it is their busi- 
ness in life to make their charges comfortable 
and happy; that they are in the home, in fact, 
for no other purpose than to cook for them 
tend them, nurse them when they are ill’ 
and give them a helping hand generally’ 
They must keep watch over them, of course: 
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and keep them out of harm’s way; but they 
have express orders to interfere with them as 
little as possible. For Denmark holds, and 
very sensibly, that, as these old people are all 
worthy old people, there is no reason why they 
should be placed under authority, worried, 
and thwarted. They goto bed when they like 
and get up when they like—within certain 
limits, of course—they go for walks, too, and 
pay visits to their friends just when the fancy 
seizesthem. They lead their own lives, in fact, 
and go their own way; and, so long as they 
behave themselves properly, and conform to 
the few simple rules in force for the general 
good, no one ever dreams of interfering with 
them. Should they abuse the liberty they 
enjoy, however; should they wax quarrelsome 
and thus prove an annoyance to their fellow- 
inmates; should they spend their pocket- 
money (for they have pocket-money, fourpence 
a week) on beer and cause public scandal; or 
should they in any way conduct themselves 
in an unseemly fashion—things are changed. 
In such cases as these, the master or matron 
must of course intervene; and, if remonstrances 
prove unavailing, must appeal to the inspector 
who represents the local authorities. Then the 
offenders speedily find themselves bereft 
of their pocket-money and forced to take 
their walks within the garden walls—every 
home has a garden. They may even, unless 
they at once change their ways, be driven forth 
from the home altogether, and sent to live 
with the paupers. 

The model old-age home for all Denmark 
is the new home in Copenhagen, which was 
built and organized under the direction of Herr 
Jacobi, who, as Chief of the Poor Department, 
has done more than any other man in Europe 
to make the world understand that all schemes 
for bettering the condition of the respectable 
poor are foredoomed unless based on classifi- 
cation. It is sheer waste of time, he declares— 
and no one can speak with more authority 
on the subject—trying to make decent old 
folk comfortable if you shut them up with folk 
who are not decent. The new home is a fine 
building, standing in a large, beautiful garden, 
and with another garden lying just beyond. 
All the rooms are bright and cheerful-looking, 
well warmed in winter, and well supplied with 
fresh air in summer; they are prettily furnished, 
too, although as simply and inexpensively 
as possible. The inmates—there are some 
four hundred of them—are allowed to take 
with them when’ they go any of their own 
belongings to which they are specially at- 
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tached; and these things give to the place 
a pleasant touch of homeliness which con- 
tributes not a little to the comfort of those 
who live there. The old men are on one side 
of the building, the old women on the other; 
while the married couples have special quarters 
of their own. 

In all the Danish old-age homes the food is 
excellent; but in the Copenhagen home it is 
better even than elsewhere, as the cooking of 
it is watched over by an expert, the former 
chef of a great restaurant, who takes immense 
pride in the dainty dishes he serves up for the 
city’s old pensioners. Were he to see the 
hunches of hard beef that in English work- 
houses are placed before toothless old men 
and women, he would be horrified at our 
extravagance as well as at our inhumanity. 
The lucky old folk for whom he caters have 
every day dinners that they can eat in com- 
fort, teeth or no teeth; dinners made up of 
stews and broths and cunningly devised con- 
coctions of such things as sheep’s heads 
and tripe—all at once cheaper and more 
nutritious than beef. The dishes are always 
highly seasoned, just as the class for whom they 
are provided like them; and they are served 
quite hot. In English workhouses, the food is 
at best lukewarm. Then there are sweets as 
well as savouries; not heavy suet puddings, 
but real sweets, soft and light, made with milk 
and covered with jam, sometimes. And these 
dinners cost less than the midday meal in 
workhouses; for there is no limit to the miracles 
that may be wrought by good cooking and skill- 
ful management. The inmates of the homes 
have their own little stores of provisions and 
find great pleasure therein. Twice every week 
a supply of bread, white, gray, and brown, is 
dealt out to them, as well as a supply of butter 
and cheese; and every day they are each given 
half a bottle of beer. First thing in the morn- 
ing, at seven o’clock, large cups of hot milk 
are brought round to them in their own rooms. 
At eleven they make coffee for themselves, 
unless they be too feeble, in which case it is 
made for them; at twelve they have dinner; 
at three they again make coffee for themselves; 
and at five they have tea with cakes and what- 
ever else the cook may supply. And they are 
as well clothed as they are fed, and as well 
supplied with amusement. A military band 
is told off to play for them in their garden, and 
there is a special theater to which they are 
admitted free. Little wonder they sleep well 
o’ nights and face the world cheerily during the 
day. 
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NOT ON THE PROGRAMME ...................-0000- HARPER’S 

The elder Wallack once played in a romantic 
drama in which, after taking an impassioned 
leave of the heroine, he leaped on a horse 
which stood just in the wings and dashed 
across the stage. Wallack objected to this 
nightly gallop, and it was, therefore, arranged 
that one of the supers, who closely resembled 
the actor, should make the ride. He was 
accordingly dressed exactly like Wallack, and 
sent to the theater in the afternoon to rehearse. 
He carried off his part well, and the stage 
manager departed. 

But the super was not satisfied, and com- 
plained to a young member of the company 
who happened to be present. ‘‘ Why, see here,” 
he said, ‘‘that thing is too dead easy. A man 
with a wooden leg could do it with his eyes 
shut. I used to be inacircus. Couldn’t I stand 
up on this here equine and do a few stunts?” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed the other; ‘that 
would be all right. Go ahead.” 

““You think the old party wouldn’t object?”’ 
said the super, doubtfully. 

“Object!” returned the player. 
he’d be tickled to death. Do it.” 

That evening when the critical point was 
reached Wallack was gratified to see his coun- 
terpart standing ready beside the horse. 

‘*Love, good-night—good-night,” cried the 
hero, preparing to drop over the edge of the 
balcony. 

‘“‘Stay!’’ cried the heroine, clinging round his 
neck. ‘‘ You ride perhaps to death!” 

“‘Nay, sweet, say not so; I ride to honor! 
With thoughts of thee in my heart, no harm 
can come! Good-night—good-night!” 

He tore himself from her frantic embrace 
and dropped out of sight of the audience. 
“‘Go!”’ he hissed to the man. 

As the horse leaped forward on to the stage, 
the fellow gave a mighty vault and alighted 
standing on its bare back. He threw up one 
foot gracefully and danced easily on the other, 
and just before it was too late leaped into the 
air, turned a somersault, landed on the horse’s 
back, and bounded lightly to the stage. 

It is recorded that the audience applauded 
tumultuously, but the remarks of Wallack are, 
unfortunately, lost. 


“ec Why, 


HIS FIRST FRIEND . JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. .EVERYBODY’S 

Michael sat despondently on the doorstep, 
wishing himself an orphan. The hand of his 
mother was heavy, and neither justice nor 
mercy tempered its dealings. Within the 
front door it was now beating dust out of the 
parlor sofa with the same vigor which it had 
expended on him ten minutes earlier—for the 
small matter of a muddy boot-heel on a clean 
kitchen floor. 

She’d learn him, she said. She had been 
learning him all his weary seven years, and 
still he knew surprisingly little: not much 
beyond the fact that a boy was a source of 
endless trouble about a house, and that moth- 
erhood as an institution was vastly overrated. 

Into his dark hour came a timid patter of 
paws, then a cold, wet touch on his hand. He 
lifted his heavy eyes to see a thin, brown puppy 
in a wriggling semicircle of ingratiation, his 
long tail lowered deprecatingly, yet switching 
with tremulous hope, his eager eyes running 
over with moist, smiling love of man, even 
while his bowed legs betokened his reverent fear, 
Michael, strangely stirred, patted the head 
thrust toward him and felt the soft ears with 
kind fingers. Puppy, in a subdued agony of 
joy, wriggled up into his chest and offered a 
long wipe of a pink tongue. Caresses had not 
often come Michael’s way. He gathered the 
stranger into his arms and the two lonely faces 
rubbed gratefully together. 

Then his fondling hands discovered the 
pathetic prominence of his new friend’s ribs, 
He offered a corner of cracker from his pocket 
and it was swallowed with an eagerness that 
almost included his fingers. The ears cocked 
anxiously, furrowing the soft forehead with 
frowns, as he searched his pockets in vain for a 
further offering; yet the new love was not 
mercenary. When no food was forthcoming, 
the puppy returned to affection, and gave a 
tender ‘‘M-m! M-m!”’ in return for rubbings 
and cheerful whispers. The sudden opening 
of the door behind them gave the two a momen- 
tary resemblance—an air of guilty shrinking. 

‘*Well, where in the name of kingdom come 
did you get that?’’ demanded Michael’s 
mother. ‘‘My land, don’t you know better 
than to pick up stray dogs? We'll have a time 
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getting rid of him. You needn’t think |’m 
going to have a pup around, digging up the 
yard and spoiling everything in the house. 
Send him off now, quick as you can, Shoo— 
get out!’’ 

A wave of the broom emphasized her mean- 
ing. The puppy shrank back and tumbled 
down the steps, where he stood crouching, 
hurt, yet still faintly hopeful, as the door 
slammed. Sudden tears rose in Michael’s 
eyes. He held out entreating arms and the 
puppy crept eagerly back into them. Michael 
hid his burden under his jacket and slipped by 
devious ways to a pile of boards in a vacant lot 
next door. Here in an angle was a tiny 
shelter just big enough for a boy and a dog. 
Soft straw, a sack and a can of water turned 
it into a home, and a large half of Michael’s 
supper went-stealthily into a newspaper when 
his mother was not looking. 

The clandestine affair went on unmarred for 
two perfect weeks. Michael grew a trifle 
thinner, but Timmy began to fill up his sagging 
skin with gratifying speed. He learned to 
submit to a bale rope, too, when they came 
home ftom their happy excursions together. 
Michael put it on with tears of apology; but the 
fear of his mother haunted his days. 

Then one morning, coming down to break- 
fast, Michael felt his heart sink in sick terror; 
for in the back yard, eagerly watching the 
kitchen door, sat Timmy, a trail of bale rope 
behind him, his air cheerful and self-gratula- 
tory. Michael would have enticed him softly 
away, but at that moment his mother glanced 
out. 

“If there ain’t that wretched pup again!” 

She seized a dipperful of water and, opening 
the door, flung it full into Timmy’s trusting 
face. His dismayed retreat was followed up 
with a lump of coal and some emphatic orders; 
then she turned back in triumph, to be met by 
a scarlet face and clenched fists. For once 
Michael was lifted above his fear. 

‘*Vou’re a mean, cruel old woman!’ he 
sobbed, fiercely. 

His mother’s mouth tightened. 

‘‘Oh, I am, am I?”’ she said, with a grasp on 
his arm that cooled him like ice-water. ‘‘I’ll 
learn you to call me names!”’ And so’she did. 
But he had Timmy to go to for comfort now. 

That was on Saturday. Monday morning 
after breakfast Michael was sent out to do 
various errands. It was two long hours before 
he came scurrying back. As he ran in with 
his bundles, a large hole in the center of his 
mother’s parsley bed sent his heart into his 
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throat. It was fresh and deep and the earth 
had been scattered gaily in every direction. 
About it were telltale marks of paws, but 
Timmy himself was nowhere in sight. Michael 
crept guiltily into the house, his knees shaking 
under him. The door of the parlor was open, 
andasound drew him in. There was Timmy, 
bright-eyed and ropeless, tugging briskly at the 
red chenille fringe of the sofa. Long trails of 
it already strewed the floor, and the puppy was 
worrying and growling at the last breadth with 
whole-hearted abandon. At that moment the 
step of Michael’s mother sounded in the hall 
without. 


The police sergeant looked down over his 
desk in wonder. 

‘*Well, what is it, sonny?’’ he asked. The 
boy stood silent, tears dripping slowly down 
his cheeks. ‘‘What’s up?”’ repeated the ser- 
geant. 

The boy unfastened the top button of his 
jacket. A brown head wriggled out and a long 
puppy tongue made eager passes at his chin. 

‘*‘Mother says—you’re to—shoot Timmy,” 
he stammered between choking breaths. 
Closing his eyes, he held up the little dog to 
the desk. The officer looked puzzled and a 
waiting policeman sauntered over to see what 
was happening. 

*‘Why, what’s wrong with the pup?”’ they 
asked, with friendly pulls at Timmy’s ears. 
The little dog beamed at them, then climbed 
up into Michael’s neck. 

‘‘He—tears things. She don’t—want— 
him—around,”’ sobbed Michael. Then, put- 
ting the dog from him, he turned and ran 
blindly out of the room. 

‘“‘Not a bad-looking pup,’ said the police- 
man. “I'll take him home, if you like.” 

‘All right,” said the sergeant. 

And so the boy, crouching against the wall 
outside, heard no shot, though he waited hour 
after hour, with his hands clenched against his 
ears. When he came home, long past the 
dinner hour, his mother was waiting for him in 
simmering wrath. She’d learn him to be gone 
all day! Then her eyes happened to fall on his 
face; and for once shefsaid nothing. 





“HOW COULD HE?” .......... We Oe stsese0d SMART SET 


“The cut direct, did you say?” 

“‘Have you heard nothing?” 

“So much that it amounts to nothing.” 
‘The ear of exit is as bad as another tongue.” 
‘But the end is not yet.” 

“No, you haven’t begun.” 
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“They were to have come up together— 
but he was late.” 

““How could he?” 

‘Oh, overslept or something! His guardian 
angel must have been playing ping-pong. And 
it was his chance—”’ 

**She didn’t like it?” 

“‘Inversely as she liked him.” 

“But he caught the next?”’ 

“Yes. She didn’t like that, either.” 

““How did she know?” 

“She was there. She’d missed hers.” 

“So they came up together, after all?” 

“Together—in adjacent Pullman chairs.” 

‘““Why, wasn’t she nice to him?” 

“Oh, nice! nice with a difference, 
know!” 

“Did he know?” 

“How could he?” 

‘But where did the Pine Lodge people come 
in?” 

“On, you mean—” 

*““Well—aboard?”’ 

“While he was proposing!” 

“Well, go on!” 

“It was an awkward moment. He headed 
them off. But—it may have been her white 
flowers, or her pale gray gown, or something 
they had heard—or all these— They con- 
gratulated him!” 

“And he didn’t deny it?” 

““How could he? She hadn’t refused him 
yet. She wouldn’t have, if—” 

“But it seemed like a honeymoon to the Pine 
Lodgers—”’ 

“It didn’t to him.” 

“But, in town, everybody heard it so.” 

““Next time they met, she cut him dead.” 

“‘ And he doesn’t understand?” 

‘““How could he?” 


HIS FIRST WATCH........ W. L. WATSON....... LONDON OUTLOOK 


It did not come from his mother. Oh, no. 
Mummy was not a present-giver except on 
birthdays and at Christmas time. In fact, 
Mummy was not associated in his mind with 
presents at all. He rather thought of Mummy 
as the person who very often did not give him 
the things he wanted, But she was Mummy, 
just Mummy, and a hundred presents could 
not alter that fact. His little life was made 
up of Mummy and his meals, with his father 
as a very irregular, but on the whole rather 
nice, if not very understandable, person, 
thrown in. Sunday was Daddy’s day. He 
had a vague idea that Daddy had made 
Sunday to rest in, and although nurse and 
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Mummy said it was another Person’s day, he 
considered that his father had had a good deal 
to do with the arranging of it. As for Auntie, 
she who gave him the presents, and never found 
fault with him, he figured her forth as a lady 
bountiful who, fortunately, did not know how 
bad he could be at times. It was clear to him 
that Mother never told her about his punish- 
ments. Mother’s own boy,, the boy of the 
tears, and the penitence, and the promises to 
be good in the future, and the kiss and the 
cuddle on the pillow, and the last good-night, 
ten times repeated when the light went out 
and he was left alone—Mother’s own boy 
reckoned on secrecy. Of course, Daddy was 
told occasionally; and so far he had observed, 
without any of the threatened evil conse- 
quences; and Daddy took strange views of 
things which Mummy and her boy saw very well 
only showed how little he knew of their world. 

When Mother went away on a visit, she took 
home with her, and the house seemed empty. 
His voice echoed when Mummy’s ears were 
not there to catch it; the doors creaked 
strangely, and at night the stars stared in 
upon him threateningly, saying, ‘“‘Now I’ve 
got you alone.” No one else was of use 
against these stars. He felt it would be wise 
really to pray to God till Mother came back. 
It was at one of these times that Auntie got 
herself put into his prayer. She left to his 
own wit what he should say, and as she had 
promised him something special soon, he 
added to his nightly list, “Keep Auntie 
good.”’ She kissed him, bunched the pillow 
all wrong, and left him to the long night. No 
toy that he could think of would save him 
from the silence, and the stars, and the echoes 
in the house. When Mother came back, and 
home returned, then he began to reckon the 
days till Auntie’s present was due. It was 
to be given him after tea on a Friday. On 
Tuesday he plunged deep into knowledge and 
philosophy. There were twenty-four hours in 
each day, out of which he slept ten. 

“If I am a good boy, Mummy, and go to 
bed always at nine, and never call you back, 
the time will pass quick, won’t it?” 

“And if I sleep an hour longer in the morn- 
ing and don’t make a noise to waken Daddy, 
there will be less time, won’t there?”’ 

“Could I sleep a whole day if I lay still and 
just forgot?” 

“There is no fear of the clock stopping, is 
there, Mummy?” 

On the Wednesday he said: ‘‘I hope Auntie 
is quite well. If she was ill I suppose she would 
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send the present. It would be very awkward 
if she hasn’t bought it. Could we not take tea 
before we go? Iam sure I shan’t be hungry.” 

On Thursday, Auntie called and told him 
the present was bought, and that she had to 
attend to it every night. A cold fear broke 
over him. Wasit a dog? He did not wanta 
dog. Wasitacat? He hated cats. 

“Couldn’t I go with you, Auntie, and stay 
with you till to-morrow, just to make sure?” 

“Well, couldn’t I have a peep at it, so that I 
shall not be so very much surprised when I see 
it? Susan says when she got a ring you could 
have knocked her down with a feather.” 

On Thursday night he could not sleep for 
a long time. Mummy’s footsteps through 
the wall died away, and the house fell into 
silence. But he lay still, bravely struggling 
through strange dreams. He thought God 
had brought him a steam engine that was so 
good that it would not go fast. The great star 
came into the room and turned out his pockets, 
examined the heels of his stockings, and 
looked to see if his nails were clean. He wiped 
his nose with the sheet and lay quiet. Sud- 
denly he heard a great bang and saw the new 
cannon Auntie had brought shivered into a 
thousand bits before he had even touched it: 
it was the postman’s knock—Friday! 

He was dressed for tea immediately after 
breakfast. ‘“‘If you worry any more, I shan’t 
take you,” said Mummy; ‘“‘what a fuss about a 
rocking horse.” 

“A rocking horse! 
and a bridle, and went itself! 
was something special.”’ 

What a tea! The bread and butter would 
not go down his throat, and the cake merely 
went round and round the roof of his mouth. 
He never knew his father to eat so much and 
so slowly before. 

“‘Can you tell the time by the clock?” Auntie 
asked him. Were they going to start these 
silly questions again? ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘no!'’ 

‘‘Oh, well, I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake. 
There,’’ she said, and passed a paper parcel 
to him. ‘Open it.” 

He took off the paper and found a box. He 
opened the lid and found a round thing in 
paper. He undid the paper, and there was 
his present, before he knew: a real, live, ticking 
watch, andachain. It fairly laughed at him; 
the great figures glowered solemnly: 12, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5; and then a little hand that ran faster the 
more he looked at it. He held it to his ear, 
and it clucked with joy. He put it in his 
pocket and it seemed to go out, so he brought 


Well, if it had stirrups, 
Auntie said it 
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it forth again and proposed to wear it hanging 
down outside, like the ladies. Finally he set 
it down on the table, gazing at it and fingering 
it the while he ate bread and cake and drank 
sweet tea voraciously. 

His first really proud moment was when the 
nurse wished she had a watch. In the future 
he was only to go to bed by his own watch. 
By Mummy’s directions it was placed under 
his pillow. The nightly programme of tuck- 
ing in and kisses was duly performed and 
Mummy gone away, when she was called back 
by loud alarm: ‘‘Mummy, I can’t hear it.” 
So it was tied to the rail of the bed, where 
the great star shone upon it in wonder and 
envy. “I suppose,” he thought, “the angels 
have gold watches.” 

At midday on Saturday, Lucy Brown passed 
the garden with her best doll in company of 
the nursemaid and the perambulator. He 
rushed down to the gate and thrust his chained 
bosom before Lucy Brown. She affected to 
see nothing. After giving her ample time 
without effect he pulled out the watch, gazed 
at it, and said: ‘‘You’re late this morning.” 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘Bertie has a gold one.” 

“‘You’re a story-teiler,” said he; ‘isn’t she, 
Mary?” Mary,whose notice was running out, 
answered, ‘‘Awful.” 

For two days the watch was wound every 
hour. On Monday there was dire disappoint- 
ment because he was not permitted to take it 
to school. ‘“Couldn’t I just take it to show 
the boys, and put it out of sight then?” A 
compromise was arrived at. There would be 
a tea-party, but one of the conditions insisted 
upon was that no boy known to possess a 
watch was to be invited. 

One day a big boy friend stopped him 
with a firm hand and mockingly asked the 
time. The watch-owner took it out mechan- 
‘cally, then with a flash of inspiration held 
it up to the big boy and said: “I didn’t think 
it was so late!’’ and rushed off for home. 

After all a watch is a very quiet sort of toy; 
it requires to be left alone too much. At the 
end of the first week this one suffered from 
over-winding and had to be started by violent 
shaking. When everybody knew he had a 
watch it became necessary for the bearer of it 
to assure himself of its possession occasionally 
by swinging it round and round on its chain. 
One day in the middle of this performarice it 
flew off the swivel and landed in the con- 
servatory by way of a pane of glass. 

It is now supposed to be at the watchmaker’s 


undergoing repairs, 
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INCONGRUITIES OF AMERICAN LIFE. H. W. HORWILL. INDEPENDENT 


‘‘There is but one art—to omit. Oh, if I 
knew how to omit, I would ask no other knowl- 
edge! A man who knew how to omit would 
make an Iliad of a daily paper.”’ In thus 
revealing the secret of consummate literary 
skill, Robert Louis Stevenson disclosed the prin- 
ciple which underlies all other kinds of per- 
fection as well. True culture, whether in the 
individual or in the nation, includes not only 
the nourishment of the plant, but the uproot- 
ing of the weed. 

To the eye of the foreign observer (I am a 
Londoner) the neglect of this requirement 
appears one of the main defects of American 
civilization. The idea of the supreme im- 
portance of selection has not yet laid hold 
upon the American people. Intellectual 
or social progress is conceived of as a series 
of additions; in working out the problem, 
the plus sign is used again and again, but 
never the minus. There is little or no under- 
standing of the fact that refinement is not a 
matter of accumulation. To put it in another 
way, the American mind has no sense of incon- 
gruities. The Land of Contrasts is the title 
of Mr. Muirhead’s book on the United States; 
but the word ‘“‘contrasts’’ does not express as 
well as ‘‘incongruities’’ the existence, side by 
side, of conditions that are not simply opposite, 
but, properly speaking, incompatible. 

This national characteristic makes itself 
prominent to the foreigner before he arrives, as 
he notices the absence of any dietetic standards 
on the part of the American passengers on 
board ship. The art of eating, as practised in 
the Old World through many centuries, has 
gradually evolved certain laws of combination 
and sequence. This code is not the result of 
arbitrary convention, but is a summary of the 
results of science and experience, and a culti- 
vated palate has no desire tc transgress it. But 
the American seems to believe that whatever is 
fit to eat at all must be fit to eat at any time 
and in association with any other food. 

In the discussion the other day concerning 
the projected invasion of Paris by American 
dressmakers, a French couturier is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ American dressmakers can copy a 
toilette fairly well, but when they endeavor to 


create, they produce strange things. They 
don’t scruple to tack a Renaissance sleeve on a 
Louis XV. dress.” This peculiarity illustrates 
the same tendency in the matter of clothing. 
It is scarcely true in America that ‘‘no man 
seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment,”’ 
if the adjectives are taken to refer to style 
instead of material. And there is little appre- 
ciation of the effect of times and seasons upon 
the suitability of dress. Max O’Rell was 
amazed tu see women wearing diamond 
brooches and bracelets at breakfast at the lead- 
ing Florida hotels. A baby with a ring, a small 
boy in a dress suit, and undergraduates in 
sweaters at a college lecture are no less gro- 
tesque. In this connection one might remark 
on the impropriety—in the literal sense of the 
word—of the New York custom of taking 
expensive flowers to the ship when people are 
sailing. It is said that a society woman will 
sometimes receive as many as sixty boxes, some 
of them worth as much as three hundred dol- 
lars. This practice may be fashionable, but it 
is none the less barbaric. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has recently called 
attention to those curiosities in the nomenc'a 
ture of American cities which present another 
phase of the prevailing indifference to the fit- 
ness of things. What absurdities are such 
names as Utita, Troy, and San Francisco, when 
one thinks of the communities which they 
denote! An allied oddity is the frequent use 
of extraordinary titles for societies of a very 
ordinary type. During the last municipal cam- 
paign in New York it made one doubt even 
Mark Twain’s sense of humor when one found 
him addressing an anti-Tammany organ‘zation 
which called itself the Order of Acorns. and whose 
advocates addressed passers-by with the ex- 
hortation: ‘‘Walk in, gentlemen, and be an 
Acorn.”’ 

One of the most striking evidences of the 
American lack of any sense of the incongruous 
was provided on a large scale on the day of 
President McKinley’s funeral. I have never 
seen New York present so gay an appearance as 
on that occasion. The decorations which wel- 
comed Prince Henry of Prussia showed nothing 
like such a brilliant display of color. If a 
stranger, knowing nothing of what had hap- 
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pened, had been set down suddenly in the mid- 
dle of Broadway, he would have supposed that 
the city was celebrating an unusual festivity. I 
counted no less than forty flags adorning a sin- 
gle building, by no means above the ordinary 
size. Such exhibitions were evidently not a 
local peculiarity of New York, for Mr. Moberly 
Bell, of the London Times, described the 
streets of Washington as arrayed for a gala day. 
To an Englishman all this appeared such a 
glaring impropriety that one could hardly 
believe the testimony of one’s eyes; but I have 
not met an American who was in the least con- 
scious of the unseemliness of it. The funeral 
services at Washington and Canton were them- 
selves marred by ludicrous combinations. In 
the rotunda of the Capitol the hymns sung 
included not only Nearer, My God, to Thee 
and Lead, Kindly Light, but Some Time 
I’ll Understand, and at Canton the Euter- 
pean Ladies’ Quartette rendered a_ senti- 
~ mental ditty entitled Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where. To cap it all, Richard Croker, arriv- 
ing in New York just then, ordered that the 
President’s last words, ‘‘It is God’s way. His 
will be done, not ours,’’ should be put up in 
white letters across the portals of all the Tam- 
many district headquarters! No one could 
help sympathizing with the national grief, but 
it needed much self-control foran Englishman 
resident in America to check the feelings of 
amusement provoked by the strange manifes- 
tations of it. 

In England if you meet someone who says 
“‘you was,”’ or ‘‘a great ways,” or confuses 
“lie” and ‘‘lay,” you know at once that he is 
not an educated man. In America these sole- 
cisms may be committed by a person of whose real 
culture, even from a literary point of view, there 
can be no doubt. This is a free country, and it 
is not thought inconsistent for a college pro- 
fessor to speak ungrammatically if he prefers 
irregular modes of expression. But in educa- 
tion the most remarkable example of the 
national characteristic I have pointed out in 
this article is the elective system. Up-to- 
date educational opinion will not tolerate the 
old-fashioned notion that there can be affinities 
in subjects of study, or that a well-rounded 
training cannot be secured by picking up a 
course here and acourse there. Are you taking 
constitutional history as your main dish? 
Then navigation would be a sauce piquante, 
and for another five cents you may add to it 
Japanese pottery. 

It would be interesting to attempt an anal- 
ysis of a national tendency which has so many 
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and diverse manifestations. It can be traced 
back, in part, to an over-anxiety for effect, lead- 
ing to an excess which defeats the purpose 
intended. To bring down the national flag on 
public buildings to half-mast is a simple sym- 
bolism for the people’s grief at an event which 
has smitten the whole country with a sense of 
loss; to run out flags by the hundred from the 
windows of stores and offices, whether at half- 
mast or not, is to transform the whole observ- 
ance into the appearance of extravagant 
gayety. In part, as already suggested, the 
endeavor to combine inharmonious qualities 
proceeds from an exaggeration of the doctrine 
of liberty and a failure to realize that a certain 
degree of restraint is necessary even to the full 
development of freedom itself. When disci- 
pline becomes less abhorrent to the American 
mind, American life, both social and intellec- 
tual, will become less afflicted by the spirit of 
jerkiness. : 


TRAVELERS AND NON-TRAVELERS . . ROBT. HICHENS. . LOND. QUEEN 


People may be divided into two classes— 
those who love traveling and those who love 
staying at home with “their things about 
them.’”’ The latter class has an almost physi- 
cal horror of novelty; the members of it delight 
in seeing each morning the old familiar faces of 
books, of pictures, of garden beds or city pave- 
ments. They slide into routine as comfortably 
as a jelly slides into its mold. Routine warms 
them like an eiderdown quilt, lulls them as 
sweetly as a drowsy slumber song played in a 
twilight hour. Speak not to them of the joys 
of travel. The idea of travel is abominable to 
them. It suggests’ everything atrocious— 
noises like those of Erebus, smells beyond 
description, seasickness, train nausea, thieves, 
dirt, garlic, sour wines, impertinent servants, 
cheating landlords, fevers, bankruptcy, death 
in a foreign land after convulsive efforts at 
expression in a foreign tongue. I remember 
once very foolishly endeavoring to argue the 
matter of the joy of travel with a confirmed 
non-traveler. I had just returned from Spain 
and began to say something enthusiastic about 
it. ‘‘Spain!’’ exclaimed my companion, with 
a look of unbridled horror, ‘‘garlic!’’ The 
same person, if one mentions Germany, merely 
wails ‘‘sauerkraut!”’ if one alludes to Italy, says 
‘‘macaroni!”” if one hints at Algeria, cries 
‘*Arabs—fleas!’’ And, in conclusion, he says: 
‘Give me my own bed and my own fried bacon 
in the morning.’’ Then one bows meekly to 
his absolute knowledge of what is necessary to 
his existence, and leaves him as one leaves an 
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historic cathedral. His determination to cling 
to bed and bacon so long as breath shall last is 
sublime in its limitation. The former class, of 
course, is fond of novelty; but many members 
of it are also very fond of the renewal of old 
impressions, of the luxury of return. I delight 
in moving about, but I delight also in going 
again, and perhaps again, and many times, to 
places in which I have been happy, in which I 
have known bright days, made pleasant friend- 
ships, discovered peace or reveled in freedom. 
The traveler has old haunts, and how he looks 
forward to re-seeing them! If you never travel, 
you can never have the joy of feeling that there 
are many directions in which you are traveling 
toward a home; a home where there are people 
who will be glad to welcome you; people among 
whom you feel as much at ease as among 
those of the village, perhaps, where you were 
born. 

The two classes of people, the travelers and 
the non-travelers, are in grave disagreement as 
to whether one’s intellectual equipment, to 
say nothing of one’s emotional faculty, is 
polished or dulled by globe-trotting. The non- 
traveler is prone to declare—close to his own 
bed and bacon—that travel merely confuses the 
mind, that quickly-succeeding impressions run 
together and become blurred, that motion 
clogs thought and vision destroys reflection. In 
his bed or above his bacon he has time to muse 
on life and death, the things around, the mys- 
teries beyond us. He summons Emerson to his 
aid, or seeks to confound with non-traveling 
philosophers long since mingled with the dust. 
And the traveler listens unconvinced. He 
knows better. He knows what the first sights 
of the desert meant to him, and will mean as 
long as he can think or feel. He knows whether 
the silence of the Alps whispered to him a 
secret his soul retains, whether a certain moon- 
rise on a tropical ocean taught him something 
he would rather cut his hand off than not have 
learned. Notthat his own beautiful land has no 
message for him, but that each new land he 
has seen has caused a crescendo of wonder, of 
awe, of humility and trust. And so he 
agrees to.differ with his neighbor in an amiable 
spirit, and to buy Cook’s tickets when he 
can. 

The non-traveler pities him as one under 
a curse, like the wandering Jew. And he com- 
miserates the non-traveler, as one struck by a 
spell, like the old, old king in the Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty. And each is happy—for 
what man is not, when he feels that he is a 
superior being? 
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PERSONAL MAGNETISM LONDON SPECTATOR 

What is personal magnetism? We all use 
the phrase in all sorts of different connections, 
but we none of us know precisely what we mean 
by it. It has, no doubt, something to do with 
will-power; but do we know what that means 
either? All we can be sure of is that there is a 
force which radiates from certain persons in a 
greater or less degree, and which seems to act 
directly upon the judgment and reason of those 
they come across, improving or deteriorating 
these mental functions as the case may be, for, 
alas! we cannot squeeze a moral out of mag- 
netism. It is an unmoral force, displayed alike 
by good, bad, and indifferent people. Some- 
times it goes with the mental strength which 
convinces, the moral beauty which strikes rev- 
erence, the sympathy and insight which delight. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it seems to be 
wholly divorced from the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. Take the case of Madame Hum- 
bert, for example. Of what we call ‘‘attrac- 
tions,” as distinct from magnetism, she had none. 
By what alchemy this woman changed her 
commonplace lies to gold, what power enabled 
her to enact an absurd melodrama upon the 
stage of real life, by what spell she enchanted 
her victims, are some of the most extraordinary 
psychical problems which have ever been pre- 
sented to the world. More wonderful things 
have no doubt been done; but then they have 
been done by more wonderful people. Gari- 
baldi, for instance, forced on men a feeling akin 
to patriotism for a country they many of them 
had never seen. Gladstone induced the House 
of Commons to think that their own patriotism 
admitted of disunion. It is said that many of 
the leading American millionaires could never 
have made their money but for their. personal 
magnetism—that is, we suppose, but for their 
power to capture men. Emerson, who knew 
his countrymen, says: ‘‘There are geniuses in 
trade as well as in war, or the State or letters; 
and the reason why this or that man is fortu- 
nate is not to be told. It lies in the man, that 
is all anybody can tell you about it.” But 
apart from great or prominent persons, in the 
private relations of life, what an immense fac- 
tor is personal magnetism. In a sense there 
is no gift so well worth having. Nothing wit- 
nesses more strongly to its worth than the 
universal use of the vague word ‘‘nice.” If we 
are favorably impressed by a new doctor, a new 
lawyer, or a new parson, we do not tell our 
friends that So-and-So strikes us as learned in 
the law, or in medicine, or in divinity ; we 
instinctively say: ‘‘He seems a nice man,” by 
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which we generally mean that he is magnetic. 
To be magnetic does not prevent him from 
being anything else, good or bad, except per- 
haps from being a fool. In the present day 
much of what is called ‘‘ getting on’’ depends 
upon advertisement, and there are people in all 
ranks of life who make an impression, and peo- 
ple who make none. We may be almost cer- 
tain that such-and-such a boy will succeed— 
every one remembers him. As we look back 
over our past lives, it is startling to consider 
how many people whom we have known well, 
whose paths have twisted in and out of our 
own, we have almost forgotten. Their fig- 
ures have dwindled away to nothing. Others, 
for no reason that we can perceive, we vividly 
remember; perhaps we saw them but seldom, 
yet they stand out from the canvas of the 
past as definite as when they first crossed our 
field of vision. These latter are by no means 
always the people who accomplished the most, 
or who seemed to us the cleverest or the best. 
A man’s parts are no certain measure of his 
significance. We cannot tell why they have 
remained with us. We fall back upon the 
words of the American philosopher, ‘‘the rea- 
son lies in the man.” In social things, mag- 
netism is a force which must ever be counted 
with, but it is a force which cannot be gauged 
offhand. It is not easy even for an experi- 
enced man of the world to prophesy about 
social success. If a dozen people were to meet 
at a country house, and were set to vote as to 
who were the three most agreeable guests, the 
result of a vote taken on the first night after 
their arrival and of a vote taken on the fourth 
would probably be entirely different. Acci- 
dents of appearance, position, and address 
handicap the runners in every social race; but 
in nine cases out of ten it is magnetism which 
decides the contest. 


WOMAN’S PRIVILEGES HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The remarks of Miss Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam at the Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner last week, 
in New York, had this surpassing merit of 
being unexpected. The dinner was given on 
the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
mothers, by members of the New York Legis- 
lative League. Most of them are pronounced 
woman-suffragists, solicitous for all the rights 
that women can obtain by legislation or con- 
stitutional amendment. Miss Daskam’s theme 
was The American Girl of the Future. She 
was not very strenuous about rights. Remind- 
ing her listeners that the recent multiplication 
of women’s rights had not perceptibly loosened 
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the hold of ‘tour brother” on the advantages 
he had always possessed, nor increased the 
strength of women, she suggested that the girl 
of the future may have to choose between her 
present privileges and her rights. In which 
case, said she, ‘‘I should advise a young girl 
who asked me what to choose, to hang on to her 
privileges and let her rights go.” 

Miss Daskam spoke for the majority. Most 
of the rights—the legal rights—that have been 
won for American women in the last fifty years 
were due and overdue, were well worth win- 
ning, and are well worth keeping, but they have 
not put her in a position where she can afford 
not to be charming. A large share of success 
in this world goes by favor. There are women 
who make their way and win their dues by 
sheer ability and persistence, but the commoner 
experience is that the women who get what 
they want win it more by grace than by main 
strength. A lot of valuable qualities go to 
the making of a charming woman—intelligence, 
the quick sympathy which is at the bottom of 
what we call ‘‘tact,’’ kindness, unselfishness, 
sweetness. Charm has not much to do with 
physical beauty, except as that itself is a reflec- 
tion of the inner spirit, for charm is mainly 
spiritual. Nobody should, scarcely anyone 
does, disdain it as an attribute of weakness, for, 
rightly understood, it stands out as a form of 
strength. 

After all that has been done for American 
women by legislators and educators, and col- 
lege builders and reformers, it still remains true 
that the most valuable possession a normal 
woman can acquire is a suitable and satisfac- 
tory man. One of her most valuable privileges 
is that of selecting her man, of picking and 
choosing and taking her time about it, and 
possibly even of changing her mind after she 
had begun to think she knewit. It is observed 
that women who are good, and have the luck 
to be charming also, have great advantages 
in carrying this important process of selection 
to a successful issue. More men are available 
for such girls to choose from, and once the 
choice is made, the resulting contentment is 
more apt to endure and to wax, instead of 
diminishing. The most that legislatures can 
do for married women is to protect them from 
bad husbands. Choosing good ones is a mat- 
ter of personal enterprise, which laws can do lit- 
tle to promote. But, of course,a woman who 
has few rights and is in complete possession of 
a satisfactory and competent husband, is better 
off than if she had more rights and no satis- 
factory means of realizing her destiny. 
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SECRETS THAT KILLED TIT-BITS 

The maxim which states that silence is 
golden has cost the world some of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times, for not a few of 
the inventors whose names would have been 
handed down to posterity as public bene- 
factors, have been killed by their secrets 
before they would consent to divulge them to 
their fellow-beings. 

In 1895 all Europe was startled by the dis- 
covery of a new explosive called fulminite, 
which it was believed would revolutionize 
modern warfare. It was the invention of an 
Exeter scientist named Sawbridge, and samples 
of the explosive which were tested by the govern- 
ment revealed the fact that its power was three 
times greater than that of cordite, and in 
consequence it would treble the range of a 
rifle bullet. The German government offered 
Sawbridge £20,000 for his invention, which 
he patriotically refused until the home author- 
ities had had the first option of purchase. But, 
just as the latter were about to seal a con- 
tract with him, the news came that his 
laboratory had been blown up and himself with 
it. Unfortunately, he left no records what- 
ever, and although some of the leading ex- 
perts of the day minutely examined the débris, 
they failed to discover the secret, which is 
probably lost forever. 

Forty-two years ago an Italian priest named 
Luigi Taranti discovered a method of making 
stained glass, the coloring of which was declared 
equal to that made by the ancients, whose 
secret has been lost. Taranti abandoned 
holy orders, and set to work to execute the 
hundreds of commissions he received in the 
secrecy of his workshop at Ostia, near Rome. 
The finest stained-glass windows in Italy were 
made by him and he guarded his secret well, 
for when a year later he was found dead of 
blood poisoning set up by the pigments 
he employed, it was realized that he had carried 
his secret with him. The cleverest workmen 
were called to examine the ingredients, but 
they one and all failed to penetrate the dead 
man’s secret. 

The person who could make composition 
billiard balls equal to those of ivory would 
quickly qualify as a millionaire, and it is 
not an impossible task, for it has already been 


done. Less than a decade ago a Scotch manu- 
facturer put composition billiard balls on the 
market which were as good at but only a 
third of the price of those already in use. He 
refrained from patenting his invention, and 
made all the balls himself, even his family 
being prohibited from sharing his secret. 
But, just as he was beginning to taste the 
fruits of his experiments, he was one day 
mortally wounded by an accident in his work- 
shop and died before he could make any state- 
ment. Experts were given specimens of the 
balls to analyze, but, in spite of the fact that 
they succeeded in tracing the materials used, 
they have long since given up all hopes of 
being able to discover how they were put 
together. 

The only man who has yet been successful 
in taking photographs in color was a martyr 
to his discovery, the secret of which is lost. 
Some years ago Dr. Herbert Franklin, of 
Chicago, submitted a number of colored photo- 
graphs—of a somewhat crude nature, it is true 
—to the leading American scientific institu- 
tions, and the encouragement he received was 
such that he built himself a laboratory, 
proof against the wiles of spies, at a cost of 
$12,000, wherein to perfect his invention. In 
the preparation of his plates he used a charcoal 
fire, and one day when at work he omitted to 
open the ventilators and was found asphyx- 
iated. He had refrained from divulging his 
secret to any one, and, in consequence, 
although some partially finished plates that 
hid the secret remained, the way they were 
prepared is a problem that has baffled scientists 
to this day. 

Another victim to his secret was Adams, the 
inventor of tallium, the greatest discovery 
in the metals of the age. Adams was con- 
fident that a metal could be produced which, 
although as hard as steel, was only half its 
weight and price, and after five years’ experi- 
menting with an electrical process, tallium 
was the result. The invention was taken up 
throughout America, and orders for thous- 
ands of tons of the metal began to pour in 
from the leading railway companies. 

But it was too late. The enormous mental 
strain he had undergone, coupled with the 
sensation of finding millions within his grasp, 
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took away his reason, and he was confined in an 
asylum. He left no’ records to explain the 
process, and no amount of persuasion drew 
the secret from him, which perished locked up 
in his brain when two years later he died a 
helpless lunatic. 


eee WASHINGTON EVE. STAR 


The house was in a lonely deserted part of 
Washington, very near Georgetown. Nonegro 
servants would ever sleep there nights, for a 
tradition was rife that a slave robber had once 
owned the place, and that there was a secret 
walled passage that led to the river. For, as 
Mrs. Kendall remembered, up and down the 
Potomac, negroes were stolen, drugged, heavily 
manacled, and on dark nights brought in boats 
to the water gate, and hurried up the slimy 
secret passage, to lie in the hidden room of 
this big house until they could, with safety, be 
started in well-covered wagons on their long 
journey to the cotton fields of the South, there 
to be sold, at large profits. It was easy to 
label them runaway slaves and easy to take an 
unfrequented route; there were neither tele- 
graph lines nor telephones. In the few news- 
papers that circulated there were quaint 
advertisements from their angry masters 
offering large rewards for poor slaves, found 
either dead or alive. It was all laid to the 
door of those ‘“‘cursed abolishionists.’”’ Mrs. 
Kendall did not believe all these tales, nor did 
she wholly discredit them. She ventured down 
into the many-vaulted old cellar, saw no 
uncanny door, though she did hear those 
strange moans and sighs. The entire subject 
was forbidden, and in the family there was 
never any discussion about it. 

It was in April, the weather as beautiful as a 
dream of paradise. Mrs. Kendall walked 
slowly home to the old house, not feeling alto- 
gether well. Looking up at the back wall she 
saw how much the crack had widened, and 
thought frequent rains had wrought injury. 
All around some faithful, gnarled, old apple 
trees were filled with blushing pink flowers, and 
the air redolent with their perfume. Entering 
the house she mounted the stairs, only pausing 
to look up at the low ceiling, over the landing, 
as she had often wondered how the space was 
occupied, and why there was no opening, no 
door, to the space that must be there. She 
entered her own room and closed the door. 
Sitting at the writing desk was a dark, thin, 
young woman, with great melancholy eyes, 
who rose and silently pointed to the ceiling, and 
then held out her emaciated hands as if in 
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supplication. Mrs. Kendall stepped forward, 
not in the least frightened—never associating 
the incident with anything supernatural—and 
said, in a gracious way: ‘‘My poor girl, can I 
help you?”’ The two women smiled, and then, 
for the first time, Mrs. Kendall noticed the 
splendid long black hair, and then the manacles 
on the delicate wrists. The room was damp 
and dark in a moment. 

Mrs. Kendall had become unconscious. It 
was late in the afternoon before any return to 
life was apparent. She was in bed; a strange 
doctor, a strange nurse standing on either side! 
The nurse said, softly: ‘‘It is a case of double 
pneumonia.’”’ The doctor answered, slowly: 
“‘Yes, with heart complications.”’ Through 
days of weariness and suffering through all the 
different stages of that fell disease she passed; 
conscious, calm, without fear; patient, willingly 
waiting for the dread messenger, yet never even 
remembering the apparition on that April day. 
Devoted and dearly beloved daughters were 
near. Nothing ever seemed to give warmth; 
she was like one cold and already dead. 
Friends of old brought rare, sweet flowers. 

The days of the crisis had come; a strange 
solemnity reigned in the sick room and in the 
house. 

Mrs. Kendall felt instinctively that, instead 
of dying, she was called back to this life. Sud- 
denly the visions changed; a large, imposing 
figure appeared, stern of countenance, yet 
with something saintly about him, as if by 
magic the epoch was the ante-bellum days; 
all was action; droves of slaves went by quickly ; 
evil-faced men came; gold was lying around; 
through the room was carried a young girl 
with long, floating black hair—a door seemed 
to open where none had been before. The men 
who went in came out hurriedly, and one had 
blood on his hands. They had a look of Cain 
in their half averted eyes; they accused each 
other! A few whispered words, then they shook 
hands over what was a bloody compact. The 
elder said: ‘‘It had to be done! the bloodhounds 
were after us; we were nearly traced here, and 
this house will be watched. We must run for 
our lives.’”’ The elder man, more cautious, 
more devilish, made answer: ‘‘Here we stay! 
we must ward off suspicion. I have money; 
we will share both danger and money.” “ But,” 
said the other, ‘‘you made a mistake in the 
girl! I tell you, this one is old Colonel Fair- 
worth’s daughter; the other was the mulatto.” 
Shivering with fear, the other replied: ‘‘ Where 
did you put her?” ‘She is on that low bed, 
with the ropes,” 
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All this Mrs. Kendall saw and heard. 

The strange, strong face saddened, and only 
allowed a little more to be shown. A great 
turmoil arose over the disappearance of Miss 
Fairworth, and the broken-hearted old father, 
coming daily to tell his grief to the murderer, 
offering everything; half, yes, all his fortune to 
find even a trace of his idolized daughter, 
because, he thought, a man who knew so many 
people might learn something. 

The murderer sat in terror obliged to 
listen and always afraid of his cowardly com- 
panion in crime. An answer came, as if to a 
question, ‘‘ Yes; murder will out; a great storm 
will rend these walls; the secret room will be 
brought to light, the skeleton and nothing but 
the long black hair of all the beauty left to tell 
the tale.” 

And the cowardly murderers? They shall 
be forever burdened with their crime! poor, 
abandoned and crazed by hunger, they shall 
bring out the truth, Then Mrs. Kendall came 
back to life; the doctor spoke: ‘‘ The crisis has 
passed!” It was near twilight; flowers were on 
the window-sill. The daughters came in softly 
on tiptoe, saying, ‘‘Mamma, it is us; you are 
here. Now, it is the twilight of a lovely May 


day. Some time you will be well enough to be 


outdoors and drive with your friend, Mrs. A.” 
The nurse came to the bed with such a look of 
relief. Mrs. Kendall whispered, ‘‘How long 
did I sleep?’”’ ‘‘A little over forty minutes,”’ 
said the nurse as she looked at her watch. 

Mrs. Kendall’s family, while living in the 
country, were somewhat the victims of a 
terrible storm that carried destruction every- 
where. 

Mrs. Kendall’s first thought was to come 
to the old house in Washington and see what 
havoc had been wrought. She did so. As 
she rode up, it was as she surmised; that 
cracked sidewalk had gone down, and, as one 
of the workmen said who was trying to repair 
damages: ‘‘ This old house ought to have been 
utterly destroyed. Manycrimes were committed 
there. Why, there was a room that had been 
walled up; in it we found a skeleton; it must 
have been a woman; for there was a lot of long 
black hair; I reckon some doctor had his shop 
here.”’ 

Mrs. Kendall shivered, but said nothing, 
though she was glad when a newsboy offered 
her a paper. Looking at it mechanically, 
almost the first thing she saw was that some 
charitable people were endeavoring to get two 
half-demented men, who were living in a 
shanty down on the river flats, to abandon the 
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hovel which they occupied and consent to be 
placed in a better home. She drove there also. 
Looking at them, she felt that she again saw 
the murderers. The hovel was in sight of the 
haunted house. Their chains were invisible, 
but strong. 


SECRETS OF SAVAGES .................... LONDON ANSWERS 


So-called savages, even of very low types, 
are able to do many things which the modern 
scientist cannot explain, and sometimes to 
beat the white man at his own game. Mr. 
Servais le Roy’s name is well known to all who 
take an interest in conjuring. On one occasion 
this master of mysteries took a trip up the 
Congo. His feats of magic delighted the 
natives, and their professional magicians 
would frequently show the greatest interest in 
his tricks. At last, however, he met one who 
was more than his match. This man took an 
ordinary turnip and made it change into a 
human face. How he did it the Belgian con- 
jurer has never succeeded in discovering. 

Some of these African wizards profess to be 
able to turn themselves into lions, or other 
animals, and so travel vast distances, and find 
out the plans of their enemies. Be this as it 
may, it is quite certain that these tribes have 
means of finding out with telegraphic rapidity 
occurrences at great distances. 

About five years ago Dr. R. W. Feikin 
accompanied Emin Pasha on a tour through 
Uganda and the territory behind it. The 
doctor then traveled northward toward the 
Soudan. At last he got to Lado, about a 
thousand miles south of Khartoum. One 
morning after his arrival a local wizard told 
him that during the previous night he had been 
at Meschera el Rek, on the Nile, 550 miles 
away, and that two steamers had just arrived 
there. 

The doctor, whu had been away from civili- 
zation so long that he knew nothing of the 
retaking of the Soudan, laughed at the news. 
But the m’logo, or wizard, insisted it was true, 
described the people on the boats, and spoke 
of one Englishman, short, with a big beard, 
who had letters for Dr. Felkin. He said he 
was coming to Lado, and would be there in 
about thirty days. Thirty-two days later 
Lupton Bey arrived with letters. As for the 
wizard, the doctor believes that he never was 
more than a few miles from his native village 
in his life. It seems certain that he, and others 
of his kind, must have a far greater command 
over the mysteries of telegraphy than any 
Europeans. 
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The celebrated African traveler, Capt. 
Wellby, had an utterly unexplainable expe- 
rience when on a fortnight’s journey south of 
Adis Adeeba, in Abyssinia. A man rushed into 
camp shouting: ‘‘Walamo! Walamo!”’ He fell 
down in a fit, and was a raving lunatic for 
many hours. His men told the explorer that 
they were in the country of the Walamo, 
or ‘‘devil-possessed”’ people. These, they de- 
clared, were: able to drive a man mad, and it 
was dangerous to eat in their presence. One 
of Capt. Wellby’s men did so, and he, too, 
went mad. Resolving to put an end to this 
superstition, the captain himself ate a meal 
before about a hundred of the Walamo. He 
thought no more about it until the next morn- 
ing, when he found himself miserably ill, 
although up to that date he had not been 
unwell a single day during his journey. 

He confesses that he could find no cause for 
the evil effects resulting from contact with 
these curious people. The Walamo were by 
no means repulsive. The men were tall and 
powerful and the women very good looking. 
They were, he adds, always laughing and full 
of fun. 

The papaloi, or obeah man, exercises the 
most absolute dominion over the negroes in our 
West Indian islands, especially Jamaica. He 
has secrets behind him which give him this 
power. Some of these wizards have, for 
instance, the power of infecting an enemy with 
leprosy. Their knowledge of poisons is far 
beyond that of the European druggist. Quite 
recently the old and trusted servant of a British 
official in Jamaica went off his head, and was 
evidently unable to understand what was said 
to him. His wife declared that he must have 
unwittingly offended the obeah man. 

His master said that was all nonsense, and 
put the man under the care of a first-rate 
European doctor. After three weeks, during 
which the unfortunate man got steadily worse, 
the doctor gave him up as incurable. His 
wife thereupon took him up the mountain to 
the obeah man’s house. The latter examined 
him, and then mixed some leaves into a thick 
green paste and made him eat them. Three 
days later he was quite well again. 


EE BI on eciccccscvcccscsccees N. Y. EVENING POST 


The aphorism of Barnum that the public 
loves to be humbugged finds illustration in the 
success of the oculists in this country who sell 
‘magic mirrors’’ to credulous individuals for 
$5 and $10, which cost one-tenth those figures. 
Some of these charlatans, with sublime assur- 
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ance, have called the law to their aid to protect 
them from rivals, or it may be to add prestige 
to their merchandise, as several of the mirrors 
are, or claim to be, covered by letters patent, 
copyright, or trademarks. 

The mirror makers can justify their calling 
with precedents numberless. The belief that 
a bit of bright metal or glass could be so 
charged by the black art that it would reflect in 
visible form the invisible things or beings about 
us is as old as civilization. Egypt and Baby- 
lon, Persia and India, Japan and China, have 
made and used these occult instruments from 
early times. 

The simplest is the Japanese lucky mirror, 
a fair model of which the writer saw in a 
Broadway shop a couple of days ago. One 
side is so highly burnished that it reflects as 
well as the best silver-backed looking glass. 
The reverse is chased in low relief with 
figures of vines, birds, clouds, and ideographs 
or talismans. When employed in the usual 
fashion, it does not differ from an ordinary 
mirror, but when a large beam of light 
is thrown upon it and reflected upon a 
dark wall or ceiling, in the reflected circle 
appears a luminous face, ideograph, or other 
figure. The result is secured in the original 
welding or casting of the mirror, when a piece 
of metal of different composition shaped like 
the figure it is to produce is fused into the cir- 
cumjacent mass. 

A similar effect is produced in silvered 
mirors by just laying on the reflecting character 
in one kind of tin foil and filling in the rest of 
the surface with a foil of the same appearance, 
but different reflecting quality. Akin to this 
style of work are the magic lacquers which at 
certain oblique angles disclose figures and 
lines which are invisible when looked upon at 
right angles to the lacquer’s surface. Oddest 
of the Oriental mirrors are those set at the 
bottom of a cylinder or truncated cone, whose 
surface is waved or undulating. The base 
reflects in ordinary manner; the sides in such a 
fashion as to produce foci or focal circles at 
various points. From one point of view the 
looker sees a faint halo about his face at the 
bottom of the cylinder; from a second point a 
misty human face alongside of his own; from a 
third a face looking at him through his reflected 
eyes. 

The principle which underlies these odd 
images is the same as that used by Cooke and 
Maskelyne in London in producing their 
‘‘ghosts,’”’ and seems to have been employed 
by Cagliostro in the eighteenth century. 

















IN PRAISE OF PROSPERITY CHICAGO POST 


They raised his salary two years ago last May, 
The said increase amounting to thirty cents a day. 
Since then they’ve raised the prices 
Of carrots and of beets, 
Of flour and of meats, 
Of corn and coal and fruits, 
Of babies’ little boots, 
Of potatoes, milk and cheese, 
Of the product of the bees, 
Of hats and socks and coats, 
Of all that sinks or floats. 
He’s paying out the money that he saved before his 
raise, 
But prosperity’s upon us, and his heart is full of 
praise. 


FIRST INTRODUCTION BUFFALO NEWS 


You’re Eve, 
I believe. 


THE BREAKFAST FOOD FAMILY CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


John Spratt will eat no fat, 
Nor will he touch the lean; 
He scorns to eat of any meat— 

He lives upon Foodine. 


But Mrs. Spratt will none of that 
Foodine she cannot eat. 

Her special wish is for a dish 
Of Expurgated Wheat. 


To William Spratt that food is flat 
On which his mater dotes. 

His favorite feed—his special need— 
Is Eata Heapa Oats. 


But sister Lill can’t see how Will 
Can touch such tasteless food. 

As breakfast it can’t compare, 
She says, with Shredded Wood. 


Now, none of these Leander please; 
He feeds upon Bath Mitts, 

While sister Jane improves her brain 
With Cero-Grapo-Grits. 


Lycurgus votes for Father's Oats, 
Proggine appeals to May; 

The Junior John subsists upon 
Uneeda Bayla Hay. 


Corrected Wheat for little Pete, 
Flaked Wine for Dot; while ‘‘ Bub” 
The Infant Spratt, is waxing fat 
On Battle Creek Near-Grub. 


REFORMATION ..... Cevcese CATHOLIC STANDARD AND TIMES 


A man reclaimed from sin was he, 
He’d joined the church, that’s why 
The things he once did openly 
He now does on the sly. 


HOCH DER KAISER (REVISED) 


Hoch der Kaiser! 
Fill der cup; 
Sweitzer case und 
oop ’er up! 
Vatch dose guns 
Spit fire und smoke, 
Till dot leetle 
Fort vas broke; 
Boom und bang und 
Crash und crack. 
Ve must got dot 
Prestige back. 
Ach! dot joy it 
Svell mein lung— 
Hoch der Kaiser, 
Bust der bung! 
Vas iss dot? Yah? 
Iss dot so? 
He vas dead—nein? 
Dot Monroe? 
Vas iss? Dewey? 
Stop dot shoot! 
Hoch der Kaiser— 
Back up! Scoot! 


BEANS AND BROWNING ....TOM MASSON... NEW YORK TIMES 


(Boston is on the verge of a bean famine—Daily 
Times.) 
Only three beans are left, mother, only three shriv- 
eled beans. 
My brain is getting woozy, mother, O, think of 
what this means. 
My Browning class is on to-day, whatever shall 


oO, 
With only three small beans with which to see 
my reading through? 


’Twas yesterday I scurried round, and at the corner 
store 

I begged and pleaded with the clerk; he said there 
were no more. 

My spectacles hang limp, mother, my words are 
growing thin, 

I dream of beans the livelong night, O can this 
be a sin? 


O mother, where’s that empty pot? 
it’s shape, 

And let me have a good, sharp spoon—the bottom 
I will scrape. Set, 

Some inspiration there may be within its classic 


I'd gaze upon 


eep 

Or else unto that Browning class, O mother, | 
can’t creep! 

Only three beans are left, mother, only three beans 


are left, : 
I’ve tried to beg or borrow, I’ve even tried by 


theft. 
O Homer and Theocritus! O Plato! 
cry! 
I mk tee beans to fill me, or else I‘ll surely die! 


hear my 





FAMILY JAR IN PUBLIC. 


THE PRUDE OF THE OCEAN 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Although ’twas in a public place 
Where family jars should never be, 

My wife and I stood face to face, 
When suddenly she rushed at me. 


I pushed her with no gentle touch; 
She staggered back and nearly fell; 

Then with a wild, excited clutch, 
She tore the rose from my lapel. 


I grabbed her by the arm, and she, 
Her face as crimson as the rose, 

Clawed in a frantic way at me, 
And stamped upon my tender toes. 


I seized her in a rude embrace, 
Which only added to the brawl, 
For as I tore a bit of lace 
She jabbed me with her parasol. 


Perhaps I should explain that we 
Were standing in a crowded car, 

And every stop and start, you see, 
Hurled us together with a jar. 


LONDON WORLD 


Britannia, the prude of the ocean, 
The shrine of the L. S, and D., 
The poet was right in his notion— 
No land can compare unto thee. 
Thy mandate makes squadrons assemble 
With definite objects in view, 
And pestilent presidents tremble 
To think of the red, white and blue. 


I’m sure I’m correct in my view 
That pestilent presidents tremble 
To think of the red, white and blue. 


Why, even the eminent Yankee, 
Who’s quite as awake as he seems, 
Is certain that no hanky-panky 
Can ever be found in thy schemes. 
What though he suspect the black eagle 
Of aiming at more than its due, 
He’s perfectly sure no intrigue’ll 
Be meant by the red white and blue. 


To give Uncle Sammy his due, 
He’s firmly convinced no intrigue’ll 
Be meant by the red, white and blue. 


The ardent and arrogant German 
May think land can still be annexed, 

Yet thou art but preaching a sermon 
With Mr. Monroe for its text. 

Men say the robustious Teuton 
Commands a piratical crew, 

But who says there’s evil repute on 
The fame of the red, white and blue? 


The German may blush for his crew, 
But who says there’s evil repute on 
The fame of the red, white and blue? 


When hatreds and insults and schisms 
Appear to foretell thy eclipse, 
Then prunes and potatoes and prisms 
Are words that arise to thy lips. 
Thy lion’s addicted to purring, 
Thy unicorn’s amiable, too: 
Wrong must be the nation incurring 
The wrath of the red, white and blue. 


SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Bland beasts beyond doubt are the two— 
Wrong must be the nation incurring 
The wrath of the red, white and blue. 


’Tis thou art the sternest upholder 
Of all international law, 
E’en when thou art shoulder to shoulder 
With people who don’t care a straw. 
Thou claimest no more than thy portion, 
And all of thy statements are true, 
While not the least sign of extortion 
Is seen in the red, white and blue. 


Thy statements are frightfully true, 
And not e’en a trace of extortion 
Is seen in the red, white and blue. 


Britannia, the prude of the ocean, 
Thy post is in hist’ry enrolled, 
To duty thy single devotion, 
To justice thy service whole-souled! 
Bombard and blockade in one outing 
Colombia, Brazil, and Peru, 
But look goody-goody while shouting 
The name of the red, white and blue. 


Colombia, Brazil, and Peru 
Will feel you do right while you’re shouting 
The name of the red, white and blue. 


THE MERRY WAR MANCEUVRES....P. E. BROWN... .UNITED SERVICE 


Out o’er the ocean’s mighty breast 
Loud rang the cannon’s roar; 
Upon the cruiser’s bridge there stood 
Lieutenants I. to IV 
The Admiral, so stanch and true, 
Then calmly viewed the fray, 
While through his hat imaginary 
Bullets tore their way. 
Imaginary men were dead, 
Imaginary blood so red, 
Imaginary sea wolves fed, 
Throughout the sunlit day. 


Imaginary shot and shell 
Ploughed through the quivering air, 
The Admiral then raved and tore 
Imaginary hair. 
For well he knew that down below 
Lay on the messroom floor 
Imaginary sailors in imaginary gore. 
Imaginary wounds they had, 
Imaginary foes were glad, 
Imaginary parents sad, 
And wounds and blood galore. 


The Admiral then turned unto 
Lieutenant Number IV., 
Requesting him, as referee 
To reckon up the score; 
And getting out his little book, 
He sadly sighed, and said: 
“According to the latest rules, 
For two days we’ve been dead. 
Imaginary shot and shell, 
Imaginary mines as well, 
Imaginary minds now tell, 
That we the sharks have fed.” 
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Literary Thought and Opinion 








THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. . ABRAHAM CAHAN... BOOMMAN 


The prevailing order of things, added to the 
psychological peculiarities of the Slavic reader, 
have worked out literary ideals which in the 
United States or England would scarcely meet 
with acceptance at the hands of an appre- 
ciable minority. The cultured Russian yearns 
for political freedom. Living, as he does, the 
life of the enlightened Frenchman or English- 
man, he naturally misses those liberties the 
enjoyment of which has so long since come 
to be looked upon as part and parcel of 
civilization. The university - bred subject of 
the Czar casts upon the parliament of Western 
Europe furtive glances full of envy. By 
rendering politics forbidden fruit, his govern- 
ment makes it the dream and passion of nearly 
everyone who can read and think. Words 
like ‘‘party,” “‘political programme,” ‘‘con- 
stitution,’”’ or ‘‘free speech”’ are invested with 
a charm which the Anglo-Saxon of modern 
times could scarcely realize. In other words, 
the Russian reader of good literature considers 
himself a member of a downtrodden, languish- 
ing nation. As aconsequence, every victim of 
oppression or poverty—of misery in any form 
—appeals to him as a fellow-sufferer. On the 
other hand, a senseless censor system lends to 
every book championing the cause of ‘‘the 
degraded and the insulted’’ the relish of for- 
bidden fruit. To elude the vigilance of 
the censor, therefore; to make literary images 


say things which in the form of an essay or. 


editorial would be likely to bring publisher 
and writer under the ban, is the kind of art 
which is sure to attract attention in the land of 
the Czars. 

The upshot has been an ironclad esthetic 
theory, under which the talented artist who 
does not lay bare some form ot human misery 
is looked upon as something like a public officer 
who neglects his duty. <A tax-gatherer seizing 
the famished cow of a famished peasant 
family is the sort of pastoral that makes the 
surest appeal to the imagination of the edu- 
cated Russian reader. 

The salient feature of the best Russian litera- 
ture, the one directly traceable to the move- 
ment which resulted in the abolition of serf- 
dom, is the sympathetic attention paid to the 
tillers of the soil and the poor, ignorant, weak, 


and defenseless common people generally. 
‘*The idealization of the peasant”’ is one of the 
staple phrases in essays and editorials of that 
period. 

The novelist, then, is expected to have 


‘something to say, and his theme must have 


some social iniquity to accentuate, or at least 
be taken from the life of the disinherited and 
of the ‘‘poor in spirit.”” The peculiarity of 
Gorki’s position in the literature of his country 
lies in this, that while his art has a moral 
lesson to inculcate and seek its images in the 
lower strata of society, preferably among those 
who have altogether been dislodged from the 
regular current of life, his message is a persist- 
ent panegyric of strength and backbone of the 
master-spirits of the human race, not of its 
victims, nor of those who are poor in spirit. 
He advocates the basic ideas of Nietzsche 
through the medium of ‘‘overmen’”’ in the form 
of drunken peasants or social waifs. 

The typical Russian does not regard those 
who whine and have no turn for business 
as so many decayed planks for the stronger 
citizen to trample under foot. He pities these 
weaklings, and, indeed, himself for victims 
of an effeminating, enervating social system. 
It is to depict this very shiftlessness that Tur- 
géneff wrote his Rudin, that ‘epic of Russian 
phrasemongery.’’ But, then, Rudin is instinct 
with human pity, and this all-forgiving pity 
is what makes it one of the most characteris- 
tically Russian novels ever written. The 
modern Hamlet, the man of great words and 
small deeds, is quite a common type in Russian 
literature, and in every case he has been 
treated with the same human sympathy and 
philosophical leniency as that which pervades 
Turgéneff’s masterpiece, and which is in 
keeping with the popular character. It is a 
noteworthy fact that Russia sees a greater 
relative number of acquittals in criminal cases 
than any other civilized country in the world. 
Tolstoi portrays this inclination of the common 
people in his Resurrection, where the trades- 
man in the jury box readily votes in favor of the 
defendant. Not that he thinks Maslova 
innocent of the charge, but because ‘‘ Who is 
free from wrong-doing?’’ Indeed, so charac- 
teristic is this tendency in the average Russian 
that it has been accentuated as the keynote 
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to the whole psychology of this curious people 
in whom the world is so keenly interested these 
days, but whom it seems at a loss to make 
out. 


SCENERY IN FICTION LONDON ACADEMY 


The late Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave wrote 
a book on Landscape in Poetry; we do not 
know that anyone has written a book on 
Landscape in Fiction. Yet this subject might 
repay close study. Any observations we can 
make must be of a desultory sort, and at once 
we will name the provocation we have received 
to launch our thoughts at all. It is that Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts has dared to open his fine 
novel, The River, with four pages of undiluted 
landscape, of unassuaged scenery. Scenery in 
fiction may well seem a subject for thought 
when the first chapter of a novel conducts you 
through 1,300 words of nature-painting to a 
rabbit-snarer sitting in the bracken. 

Many novels, perhaps most novels, open 
with sceneryorweather. Yet, in spiteof usage, 
in spite of illustrious example, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the idea that scenery and weather 
are a weak beginning. They make an easy 
and gliding beginning, no doubt: the harbor 
before the sea. In Mr. Phillpotts’s case it is 
Southampton Water before the Channel. 
Yet we have never steamed down that mag- 
nificent waterway without an impatience to 
hear the first fist-blows of the sea on the 
ship’s side. Yonder, not here, the voyage 
begins. 

The error of putting Nature before Man is 
rarely, however, palpable and complete in any 
one writer or story. It is certainly not so in 
The River. It came near being palpable and 
complete in Mr. Hardy’s novel, The Well- 
Beloved. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Hardy insisted in his preface that the remote- 
ness and natural gloom of the Isle of Slingers 
were ‘‘apt to generate a type of personage like 
the character imperfectly sketched in these 
pages."” But when that amazing character 
was challenged and Mr. Hardy was driven to 
explanation, he referred it not to the climate 
and scenery of the Isle of Slingers, but to the 
fact that the story was planned and partly 
written in his less mature period, when his 
reading of human nature was adventurous. 
The truth is, of course, that human nature is 
everything in a novel and scenery qua scenery 
nothing. At the best it is at the setting to the 
jewel, and at the worst it is as the cackle to the 
"osses. 


No—a third and more excellent way theré 
is, the way of drama, the way of truth. A 
novelist should see landscape through the eyes 
of his characters. He should see it when they 
see it, and be blind to it when they are blind to 
it; and always introduce it as a part of the 
drama, never as an interlude. This may be a 
counsel of perfection, but in our opinion the 
success of even the shortest description of 
scenery in a novel depends upon our ability 
to see it through the eyes and mood of a char- 
acter in the story, and in no wise on our ability 
to see it vividly through the author’s eyes. 
In most novels when the author introduces 
scenery he is resting on hisoars. The fact that 
a character walks from a place called A. to a 
place called B. is not in itself sufficient reason 
for describing the scenery between A. and B. 
Yet it is constantly done. 

Now note with what skill Mr. Meredith, by a 
single touch, makes a scene personal to the 
character for whom he has already reserved our 
attention: 

Nevil Beauchamp dozed for an hour. He was 
awakened by light on his eyelids, and, starting up, 
beheld the many pinnacles of gray and red rocks 
and shadowy high and white regions at the head 
of the gulf waiting for the sun; and the sun struck 
them. One by one they came out crimson flame, 
till the vivid host appeared to have stepped for- 
ward. The shadows on the snow-fields deepened to 
purple below an irradiation of rose and pink and 
dazzling silver. There of all the world you might 
imagine the gods to sit. A crowd of mountains, 
endless in range, erect, or flowing, shattered and 
arid, or leaning in smooth luster, hangs over the 
gulf. The mountains are sovereign Alps, and the 
sea is beneath them. The whole gigantic body 
— the sea, as with a hand, to right and 
ert. 

Nevil’s personal rapture craved for Renée with the 

second long breath he drew. ; 
It is not the splendor of the description that 
matters here, it is its dramatic attribution to 
the eyes and heart of Nevil. ‘‘He was awak- 
ened by light on his eyelids.”” In a moment 
we understand. So have we all awakened 
many times since childhood, and straightway 
we share the gradualness and wonder of Nevil, 
waking to the waking day. We obtain all the 
sensuous beauty of scenery, and yet we are 
wholly with Nevil; our attention remains the 
same in kind; we are not delayed, we 
progress. 

A superb piece of dramatic landscape is this 
of Mr. Hardy’s: 

Among the graves moved the form of a man 
clothed in a white sheet, which the wind blew and 
flapped sadly every now and then. Near him 
moved six men bearing a long box and two or three 
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persons in black followed. The coffin. with its 
twelve legs, crawled across the aisle, while around 
and beneath it the flashing lights from the sea and 
the school of mackerel were reflected; a fishing-boat, 
far out in the Channel, being momentarily dis- 
cernible under the coffin also The procession. 
wandered round to a particular corner, and halted, 
and paused there a long while in the wind, the sea 
behind them, the surplice of the priest still blowing. 
Jocelyn stood with his hat off: he was present, 
though he was a quarter of a mile off; and he 
seemed to hear the words that were being said, 
though nothing but the wind was audible. 

Here the entirely personal character of the 
vision is felt long before Jocelyn is mentioned; 
it is felt in that note of the fishing-smack sailing 
under the coffin. It is to this plane that novel- 
ists should endeavor to rise in their treatment 
of scenery. But it isthe highest plane, and is 
therefore, scarcely to be reached. They will 
do much if on a lower plane they guard against 
writing landscape for landscape’s sake. 


THE LITERARY LOSS OF THE BIBLE ..ROLLO OGDEN. CENTURY 


One cannot well deny that the battle has 
gone against the Bible as ‘‘the only great 
literature’’ (in Huxley’s phrase) within reach 
of the common people. Too many archers 
have pressed it sore. Cheapened and multi- 


plied newspapers and magazines and books of 
all kinds have fallen in with, if they have not 
fostered, an extensive in the place of an inten- 
sive reading habit, so that the Bible must now 
struggle for existence as literature, instead of 


being the ‘‘one book.’ Bible-reading has 
been bowed out of the public schools, while 
the home, to which it was again kindly com- 
mended, has politely passed on the unwelcome 
guest to the Sunday-school. But that insti- 
tution, with the best will in the world, cannot 
recreate the heaven which lay about the 
infancy of those who, at a mother’s knee, made 
their young imagination familiar with the 
racy, piquant English of the King James ver- 
sion, and with that wealth of Oriental trope 
and allegory and parable and pastoral and 
drama which, from the Bible, has passed into 
the masterpieces of our literature. The evi- 
dence is too strong, and comes from too many 
quarters, that the old saturation with biblical 
phraseology and imagery and illustration is a 
thing of the past. An arid and astounding 
ignorance has too often succeeded it. Tenny- 
son and Browning, to say nothing of Milton 
and Dryden, are already in need of scholiasts 
to explain to ingenuous minds in school and 
college, echoes and reminiscences of the Bible 
which were second nature to an earlier genera- 
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tion. All this is a twice-told if still sorrowful 
tale. And there seems no present hope of 
turning back the tide of battle. 

The damage has been done—that stands 
confessed; all that is left is to inquire what 
are the mitigating crcumstances. Some think, 
by various shifts, to be able to restore the 
English Bible to its old place and prestige as 
nursery of thought and style. A conscious 
and scientific enthusiasm for Bible-reading, as 
a part of literary discipline, they hope to 
awaken. But that way small hope seems to 
lie. The sting of our loss lies in the perishing 
of the young associations which used to be 
entwined about the felicities and majesty of 
biblical phraseology. The mature and pre- 
occupied mind will in vain seek deliberately 
to assimilate the pure literary charm and 
power of the Bible. Later and colder studies 
cannot give what must be drawn in almost 
with mother’s milk. The accumulated impres- 
sions of childhood, the familiarity with sound- 
ing phrases before they are understood, the 
play of young imagination, of awe and even of 
superstition, about the sacred page, together 
with the daily repetition and use of the rich 
English of the King James version, seem 
necessary to the surest and most enduring 
grasp on the Bible merely as a great writing. 
There is a certain disillusionment in studying 
the Bible in too cold and dry a light of reason, 
and though it may be a critical gain, it is a 
literary loss. 

Literary fashions come and go. We know 
how Shakespeare had to be _ re-discovered. 
John Quincy Adams innocently remarks in his 
diary on the ‘‘something strange” in Shakes- 
peare’s language, and adds that the poet’s 
“uncommon words” would be thought ‘‘ very 
affected now’’—namely, in 1829. We know 
what Johnson wrote of Lycidas—that poetical 
touchstone, as Tennyson thought it. Tastes 
and standards and studies change, and critics 
change with them. It may be, therefore, 
that there will yet be a return to the Bible 
as a treasure-house and starting-point of 
English style. But, to be really effective, it 
must be a thing not of school or college, not 
of lecture or text-book or magazine article, but 
of the home, of the fireside, of the closet with 
door shut, of those hours of life when the 
memory is wax to receive and marble to retain. 
Until we see once more those old conditions, we 
shall not again see the English Bible impreg- 
nating the minds and quickening the speech 
of a whole race, nor need we expect coming 
generations to respond with instant and 
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delighted recognition when meeting, in the 
great literature, with that line of the Bible 
which has gone out into all the earth, as have 
its words to the end of the world. 


THE MODERN CRITIC ...... EDWARD FULLER...... ATLANTIC 

Is there really any connection whatever 
between popularity and merit? Perhaps it is 
too natural for critics who try to keep their 
heads among the loud hurrahs which greet the 
favorites of the moment to denounce these 
favorites somewhat indiscriminately, and to 
conclude that the novel which every one is 
reading is ipso facto unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. The truth is, rather, that in this, as in 
other matters,we are eclectic in our enthusiasm, 
and permit the sun of our approval to stream 
alike on the just andon the unjust. All experi- 
ence denies the assumption that the great books 
of the world have not been appreciated by the 
multitude. If sometimes in our day it seems 
as if these books were neglected, the blame may 
lie more with our methods of instruction in 
literature than in the perversity of the unin- 
structed. But certainly a fine critical judg- 
ment at first hand is not to be expected of the 
public at large. It will take what is provided 
for it without much hesitation. If ‘‘every 
one’’ is reading a book, that is enough. It is 
doubtless a subject for congratulation, on the 
whole, that the circulation of the bound vol- 
ume has reached a point where it rivals the 
circulation of the daily newspaper. For the 
same agencies that float the trash serve also to 
keep in the current the complete and rounded 
work of art. Possibly a nicer choice might be 
exercised by the uncritical if the reviewers for 
their part were less given to ‘‘a derangement 
of epitaphs.’’ He who seeks light from them 
will find Cimmerian darkness. It is idle to 
put the responsibility upon the publisher, 
whose separation of the sheep from the goats 
is provisional and commercial, who may justly 
be expected to maintain a decent esthetic and 
ethical level, but who cannot be a competent 
judge in his own suit. Criticism has the office 
of selection; and at a time when it appears 
in every guise it should be especially effective ; 
whereas the melancholy fact is that, with a 
few honorable exceptions, we hear little con- 
cerning each new defendant but one loud 
swelling chorus of praise. Not to speak 
tropically, criticism is becoming rapidly incom- 
petent to guide us. 

Much may be fairly said against the slating 
habits of the older critics. No doubt rank 
injustice has often been done by the sharp 
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words of those who preferred being brilliant to 
being honest. Nor has the reviler, whether 
vocal on Saturday or another day, utterly van- 
ished. But criticism as a whole would be 
benefited by a more general admixture of 
judicious severity. Every writer cannot be an , 
incipient Thackeray; every new novel cannot 
be a work of genius. It would be unkind to 
some of our appraisers of literary values to 
preserve the tickets they affix to the literary - 
goods of a year. A hundred volumes “of 
absorbing interest,’”’ a score ‘‘of transcendent 
power,’’ a dozen which are ‘permanent addi- 
tious to the great novels of the world,” are a 
simple coming-in for a generation so clever as 









































this. Seriously, all this profusion of admiring pe 
adjectives indicates a lamentable lack of the re 
sense of proportion. It is not strange that te 
readers are confused and take all geese for 

swans. The space given to notices of novels, 

too, would lead the unwary to fancy that these “it 
monopolize the domain of literary art. Nothing be 
is more foolish, of course, than the traditional - 
outcry against the reading of novels as mere da 
intellectual dissipation. Fiction, whether in rer 
prose or in poetry, has been the chosen mode of pot 
utterance of some of our finest minds. It 
doubtless will always occupy, and rightly, the } 
first place. But we should demand a reason- Mr. 
able measure of truth to life and fidelity to art, Thi 
and these are what we seldom find in the _— 
popular tale of the moment. Indeed, it would F lie 
be base flattery to call the ordinary com- sign 
pounder of romance an artist at all. His de- mar. 
coction may be harmless; in most cases it prob- wor! 
ably is; but let us moderate our transports when ton 
we recommend it as a specific for blue devils— lavo 
or for insomnia. On the whole, the old-time caus 
slating did iess harm than the contemporary P 
rapture. It never really killed genius; the Ec 
story of Keats and the Quarterly Reviewer} © tl 
was long ago discredited. When Mr. Lang entit 
says that he proposes to treat modern incom: run 4 
petents as Macaulay treated Montgomery, he § Panic 
commands approval from those who still believe with 
that the dignity of literature is not an empty both 
phrase. 

Criticism is, or used to be, a real force im The 
literature, and the critics have a duty in this Wrote 
matter which they should not forget. Unfor- Euror 
tunately, the tendency to universal praise has Frenc 
become almost overwhelming; comparatively lageb, 
few writers have the ability or the disposition The 
to withstand it. Yet now and again some on¢@ press s¢ 
is found who, in a humble and anonymous Way, “a. 
is doing good service. Such a one may be 4 tastic. 

While o 


real force in literature. 
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££ Comment 
and Doings 


erary Sayings 








The following Chinese letter of regret for 
an unavailable manuscript was published some 
- time ago in Le Figaro: 

We have read thy manuscript with delight. By 
the bones of our ancestors we swear never to have 
read, until the present day, such a chef-d’euvre. If 
we should print it, S. M., the Emperor, would com- 
mand us to use it as a criterion and never to print 
anything inferior to it. As that would not be pos- 
sible before ten thousand years, all trembling we 
return to thee thy manuscript, and demand of thee 
ten thousand pardons. 

* 

This spring will mark the appearance of a 
new edition of Professor George E. Wood- 
berry’s life of Edgar Allan Poe. It has been 
revised in the light of new Poe material and 
data. Professor Woodberry’s biography still 
remains the authority on America’s greatest 
poet. *s 

Mr. John Lane announces the translation by 
Mr. Vizetelly of the late Emile Zola’s Truth. 
This is the third book in Zola’s series of the 
four Evangels. Apropos of Emile Zola, La 
Plume, a French paper, has collected together 
signed opinions on his merits as a writer by 
many prominent in the literary and artistic 
worlds of Paris and London. It is interesting 
to note that contemporary thought is largely 
favorable to the man who has instigated and 
caused so many bitter literary battles. 

4 

Eden Phillpotts, the author of The Children 
of the Mist, has written an historical novel, 
entitled The Farm of the Dagger, which is to 
run as a serial in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion during 1903. The story is concerned 
with the war of 1812, and the scenes are laid 
both in England and America. 

at 

The editor of La Revue Bleue, Paris, recently 
wrote to the editors of several of the leading 
European journals for their opinions on the 
French press. The editor of the Neue Wiener 
Tageblatt replied as follows: 

The most characteristic feature of the French 
press seems to be to be an invincible leaning toward 
seeing things across a personality, and to give 
to accounts of events a personal and rather fan- 
tastic, or, if you like, artistic stamp. . . . Thus, 
while our newspapers reflect the facts of the day, 


political and otherwise, the majority of French 
papers reflect the spirit of the day. 

This is rather a good characterization of the 
French press, although there is probably no 
paper on the Continent that better reflects the 
facts of the day than Le Matin. French papers 
are the best written papers of the world, 
American papers contain the most news, and 
English papers, as a rule, contain more news 
than the French and are better written than 
the American. The undue proportion given 
to local news in America is entirely unknown 
in England and on the Continent. 

a x 

La Nuova Antologia, of Rome, a magazine 
that occupies the same relative position in 
Italy as La Revue des Deux Mondes does in 
France, is about to publish a translation of 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s novel, The Valley of 
Decision. Mrs. Wharton’s novel is concerned 
with Italian life, and has received much favor- 
able comment at Rome. 

ae 

M. Paul Hervieu’s latest play, Theroigne de 
Mericourt, is an historical play of the French 
Revolution. In drawing the character of 
Theroigne, the author of Les Tenailles and 
L’Enigme has not confined himself entirely 
to the popular ideas concerning the heroine 
of the Terror, the Directoire, and the Empire. 
In interpreting the character of Theroigne, 
Sarah Bernhardt added another triumph to 
her many successful réles. It is not always 
that an author has an actress worthy of his art. 

+ 

A London publisher has brought out an 
edition of Dickens entitled the Dunstan edition, 
and printed on vellum and illuminated. The 
price of each set is reported to be somewhere 
about £20,000. 


** x 


The Academy and Literature, London, in 
replying to a correspondent who suggested 
that publishers should provide means by which 
a book-buyer might see a volume which he 
feels disposed to buy before making a definite 
purchase, declared that the majority of serious 
book-buyers know perfectly well what they 
want, But do they? One of the delights of 
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buying books is the pleasure of looking at and 
handling books of all descriptions, with ever 
the anticipation of an unlooked-for find. In 
Paris, under the colonnades of Le Thédtre 
Odéon, are the book stands of a prominent 
Parisian publisher. You may go there at 
eight in the morning and remain until night, 
reading, examining, and browsing, and no one 
will interfere with you. After all, they order 


these things better in Paris! 


** 


The following Reflections of a Rejected 
Manuscript, by Walter Pulitzer, appear in the 
February Bookman: 

A MS. in the publisher’s hand is worth two in the 
author’s. 

An Editor is known by the MSS. he keeps—and 
the stamps. 

Desperate authors require desperate remedies. 

A poet and his poem are soon parted. 

In submitting a MS., he who hesitates—is a 
wonder. 

All is not gold that glitters 
covers. 

Faint purse ne’er won fair publisher. 

A true friend is one who laughs at our jokes. 

It is a wise author who knows his own MS. after 

it has been blue-penciled. 

An author’s royalties are often far from royal. 

No satirist is a hero to his own epigram. 

“Many Happy Returns of the Day” applies to 
the unsuccessful writer all the year round. 

* 
* 

Reviewing the fiction of the year in the 
New York American, Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck declares that novels do not attract the 
attention given to them a few years ago, and 
that the novel of the future will be only a 
source of pleasure and of amusement. Speak- 


ing of the nineteenth century, he says: 


The nineteenth century saw the apotheosis of 
fiction. Fiction could then get a hearing when 
argument and persuasion in less attractive forms 
were utterly unheeded. Dickens used it to blot out 
the workhouses and the Yorkshire schools. Charles 
Reade reformed the lunacy laws of England by a 
single novel. Disraeli smoothed the way for politi- 
cal changes in his works of fiction. In this coun- 
try, Mrs. Stowe perceptibly hastened an inevitable 
war by her one great book. Edward Bellamy, in 
the pages of ‘“‘ Looking Backward,” raised socialism 
from the slums and made it popular in the drawing- 
room and the halJs of the university. In France, 
Emile Zola attempted to demonstrate by works of 
pure imagination the solutions of all sorts of prob- 
lems—ethical, physiological and psychological. Fic- 
tion to him was an exact science, an instrument of 
precision; and men listened to his claims with serious 
attention. * 


on book 


This is much better than the first part of 
Professor Peck’s contention. The novel instead 
of growing lighter is likely to grow more 
serious and come into closer touch with the 


ever increasing problems of the day. The Pit 
is a fair example of the modern trend. And 
it is the trend that will predominate when the 
ephemeral novel runs its course. 

x 

Queen Caroline of Saxony is preparing an 
edition of the poems of her husband, king 
Jean. Among the poems which this volume 
will contain will be Le Coup de Canon, which 
has been set to music by the Princess Amélie. 
The titled heads of Europe have lost so many 
of their royal prerogatives that they are turning 
to literature to engage their time and thoughts. 
It 1s a question, however, whether they make 
better writers than rulers. 

* 

The origin of the term Impressionists which 
is applied to the members of a modern school of 
French Art is not generally known. Many 
years ago Degas, Manet, Claude Monet, and 
other artists were refused admission by the 
Salon on account of their disregard and abso- 
lute independence of the established art canons 
of the day. Napoleon the Third invited them 
to exhibit in the Salon des Réfusés. One of the 
paintings by Claude Monet was entitled 
Impression. This name was applied to the 
entire collection. * 

* 

The Mecure de France has been collecting the 
opinions of various eminent men on the subject 
of German culture. The consensus of opinion 
is that German literary influence is a vanishing 
quantity. Opinions have been contributed 
by several English men-of-letters. Mr. J. E. 
C. Bodley says that. ‘‘in the cultivated circles 
of London, if twenty persons taken at random 
were questioned, nineteen would be able te 
name a dozen French writers of to-day, and not 
one would be able to cite six contemporary 
German authors.”’ Mr. W. L. Courtney says: 
‘‘Numerous thinkers recognize that Germany 
is our true enemy, and that France and Russia 
are our true friends. The leaven of distrust 
in regard to Germany is doing its work, but 
slowly.”” Mr. Edmund Gosse observes that 
there is in England no curiosity with regard to 
contemporary German philosophy, poetry, or 
historic works. ‘‘ We read French books enor- 
mously, but between our intellectual and esthe- 
tic life and that of Germany there is a great 
abyss. We know nothing on this subject, and 
what we learn disappoints and repels us.”’ Mr. 
Sidney Lee agrees that German literary influ- 
ence is weak. While German literary influence 
is diminishing, such cannot be said of German 
musical influence. Wagner is still dominant. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward, the English novelist, 
and niece of Matthew Arnold, was born in 
Tasmania. In 1856 Mr. Arnold, the novelist’s 
father, returned with his family to England, 
and in 1872 Miss Arnold married Mr. Thomas 
Humphry Ward, cditor of The English Poets, 
and a contributor on art subjects, to the 
London Times. Mrs. Ward’s earliest con- 
tribution to literature was a series of critical 
articles for Macmillan’s Magazine. Her first 
attempt at fiction was Miss Bretherton (1884), 
the story of an actress’s life. In the following 
year appeared her translation of Amiel’s 
Journal Intime. In 1888 she achieved an 
immediate and phenomenal success with her 
novel, Robert Elsmere. The History of David 
Grieve (1892) is a study in self-education. 
Marcella (1894) concerns itself with social 
reform. In1896 appeared SirGeorge Tressady. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, Mrs. Ward’s latest 
novel, is to be published this month. It is 
also in course of publication in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, under the title of La Fille de 
Lady Rose. 

The announcement of a new novel by Mrs. 
Ward is always an event of interest in the 
cause of good literature. Mrs. Ward is ever 
a forceful writer. It has been said that she 
resembles George Eliot in many respects; she 
is wanting, however, in the latter’s gift of 
story writing and humor. To her culture and 
refinement is added also a keen delight in 
Nature. A London writer has felicitously 
described Mrs. Ward as ‘‘the type of woman- 
hood which accepts the responsibilities of life, 
which sees the nobility of motherhood and 
the nobility of knowledge.” 

x x 

The recent deaths of M. de Blowitz and 
Julian Ralph remove two interesting person- 
alities from the journalistic world. M. de 
Blowitz not only wrote history, but he made 
it as well. For thirty years he was the corre- 
spondent of the London Times at Paris, and 
during that time he met and had relations 
with most of the rulers and prominent charac- 
ters of Europe. Among many journalistic 
triumphs were the revealing to Europe in 1875 
of Bismarck’s aggressive attitude toward 
France, thus averting perhaps another année 
terrible, and his securement of an advance copy 
of the treaty concluded at the Congress of 


Berlin in 1878. The career of Julian Ralph, 
if less varied, is none the less interesting. He 
held to the theory that human interest should 
dominate successful reporting. The names of 
these two journalists bring to mind the names 
of two others as equally interesting, and whose 
deaths have occurred within recent years— 
Archibald Forbes and George W. Stevens. 
There is much truth in one of Oscar Wilde’s 
aphorisms to the effect that anybody can make 
history, but only a great man can write it. 
«* » 

Hall Caine has recently taken the public 
into his confidence. He has delivered him- 
self of several trite remarks on the writ- 
ing of novels. Don’t, he says, indulge in 
fiction writing too strenuously at first. A 
novel should be written over twice—it shows 
up the faults. I have generally adhered to 
this rule myself. Some people say that they 
can work best when they hurry most, but it 
is not the case with me, and I feel that inspira- 
tion does not come to the hurried mind so 
readily as it does when one is able to ponder 
deeply. Scott, Hawthorne, Blackmore, George 
Eliot, and many others did not ripen in their 
powers until each had reached his two-score 
years. As for myself, I have just about got 
to the half-century mark, and I do not think 
I have yet produced my best work, by any 
means. And so on ad libitum. How proud 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Man must be! 

x 

The collection of autograph books, letters, 
and manuscripts presented to the Author’s 
Club by Richard Henry Stoddard is of rare 
value. It includes some of the works of Edward 
Phillips, Jacob Giles, Longbaine, and Win- 
stanley, early British authors. Among the 
books which have belonged to celebrated 
authors are the Shakespeare book, thought 
to have been Shakespeare’s own copy; John 
Keats’scopy of Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache; 
Charles Lamb’s own set of his English Dra- 
matic Poets, and a copy of Edmund Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
Among the autographs are letters from Dickens, 
Carlyle, Browning, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Eugene Field, and Frederick the Great. The 
original manuscript includes Bayard Taylor’s 
Songs from the Orient, and a framed manuscript 
by Sir Walter Scott. A copy of Mr. Stoddard’s 
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own first volume of poems, Footprints, will 
be treasured by the members of the club. 

. * 

It is reported that Mr. George Moore 
is preparing a series of Literary Talks for 
Lippincott’s which will be unsparing in criti- 
cism on his contemporaries. Mr. Moore is best 
known to Americans by his novels, Esther 
Waters and Evelyn Innes, and by his Con- 
fessions of a Young Man. Other of his books, 
such as Mike Fletcher, A Mummer’s Wife, 
Impressions and Opinions, and A Drama in 
Muslin, are not well known in this country. 
Mr. Moore’s novels are powerful in their 
realism, although that corner of the world which 
he surveys is a very small one. He is a clever 


but not a great critic. 


x 


Paul Heyse’s play, Mary Magdalene, has 
been forbidden production in Berlin by the 
Public Censor on the ground that it is founded 
on a biblical subject. Berlin seems fit to 


rival London in the matter of censorship. 
** 


George Brandes’s volume of literary history, 
The Reaction in France, in the series on the 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, has just appeared in this country. The 
author outlines the scope of his work as follows: 

The six great literary groups it is my intention to 
represent may be looked on as six acts of a great 
play. In the first group, the French emigrant 
literature inspired by Rousseau, the reaction begins. 
In the second group, the semi-Catholic school of 
Germany, the reaction is on the increase. The third 
group, consisting of such men as Joseph le Maistre, 
Lamennais in his strictly orthodox period, Lamar- 
tine and Victor Hugo, when they, after the retora- 
tion of the monarchy, are still mainstays of the 
Legitimist and Clerical party, represents the mili- 
tant triumphant reaction. Byron and his English 
contemporaries form the fourth group. Shortly 
before the revolution of July a change of front 
occurs among the great authors of France; they 
form the French romantic school, which is our fifth 
group, a new liberal movement on the rolls of whose 
adherents are Lamennais, Hugo, Lamartine, Mus- 
set, George Sand, etc. The movement passes from 
France into Germany, and in that country also 
liberal ideas are victorious. The writers forming the 
sixth and last group which I shall depict, Young 
Germany, are inspired by the ideas of the Greek war 
of liberation and the revolution of July, and, like 
the French authors, see in Byron’s great shade the 
leader of the liberal movement. The authors of 
Young Germany—Heine, Borne, Gutzkow, Ruge, 
Feuerbach—prepare, together with the contem- 
porary French authors, the great upheaval of 1848, 

* 


E. W. Hornung’s new book, No Hero, 
presents the author of The Amateur Cracksman 
in a new light. An Eton boy, and a woman 
who is believed to be an adventuress are the 
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central figures in the story. A prominent 
New York critic has a predilection for Sherlock 
Holmes. Personally we prefer the machina- 
tions of Raffles. We cannot escape into the 
country to read The Amateur Cracksman. 
But we read it in the office—sometimes. 

* 

, . * . 

The author of sea stories, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, is prenaring another collection of 
stories for the press. Mr. Conrad, it seems, 
read in his childhood Hugo’s Travailleurs de 
la Mer. It was this fact perhaps which turned 
his attention to the sea as a field for fiction. 
The sea story with Mr. Conrad, however, 
differs materially from the old-fashioned 
tales. of the ocean which Dana and his school 
loved to write. It strikes a higher note. 

* 
* 

Apropos of Hall Caine and other things, 
we quote some verses by John N. Hilliard, 
which appeared recently in Life: 

SEEING THINGS. 
He thought he saw a crocodile 
A-weeping in the rain; 

He looked again and found it was 
A novel by Ilall Caine; 
The great increase in suicide,” 
Said he, ‘‘I’ll now explain.” 

He thought he saw a battlefield, 
With corpses heaped up high: 

He looked again and found it was 
A dust cloud in the sky. 

Said he: ‘“‘I’ll hike from here before 
The ‘devil’ carts whiz by.” 

He thought he saw a field of filth—- 
Above the clouds hung gray; 

He looked again and found it was 
A modern problem play; 

“Of course,’’ said he, ‘‘a syndicate 

fas dividends to pay.”’ 

He thought he saw some monkeys swing 

Upon a gilded tree; 
He looked again and found it was 
A Newport social tea! 
“IT think,” said he, ‘‘that tweedledum’s 
The same as tweedledee.”’ 
a 

So many books have been written concerning 
Rome that the term Eternal City has been con- 
siderably cheapened of late, and new works on 
“the city of the soul’’ are regarded with 
suspicion. Such cannot be said, however, of 
M. Paléologue’s Rome, which has appeared re- 
cently in Paris. Its sub-title is Notes on His- 
tory and Art. In a work of this kind it is 
difficult to escape the tediousness of the average 
guide book. That the work is, on the contrary, 
attractable and readable is no little credit to its 
clever author. M. Paléologue is remembered 


by his delightful éssay on Alfred de Vigny in 
Hachette’s Grands Ecrivains de la France, 
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IN LITTLE BOY LAND .... HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER ....PUCK 


Oh! Green are the meadows in Little Boy Land, 
And blue are the skies bending over, 
And golden the butterflies flitting about 
To visit the pink and white clover. 
There are cool, running brooks where the cows like 
to stand, 
And milky-white lambkins in Little Boy Land. 


Oh! Down at the Corner in Little Boy Land 
Is the prettiest shop full of candy, 
And a dear little woman to give it away— 
It’s ever and ever so handy. 
There are chocolate creams which the boys say are 


“ 


And nothing costs money in Little Boy Land. 


Oh! Strange as it seems, there are no chores to do, 
No errands to run for the mother, 
And nothing to do but forever to play 
First one jolly game, then another. 
There’s a beautiful circus and a lovely brass band, 
And everything’s free in Little Boy Land. 


Oh! They say they do nothing in Little Boy Land 
But play through the warm, sunny weather, 
And play through the winter;—Oh! Then it is fun 

To slide down the long hills together. 
There’s no school to go to;—now, please understand, 
It’s all play and laughter in Little Boy Land. 


Oh! There’s bicycles, tricycles, wagons and sleds, 
And donkeys and ponies by dozens; 

So each little fellow can ride if he will— 
Each one of the brothers and cousins. 

There’s fun and there’s frolic on every hand— 

Oh! Who wouldn’t like it in Little Boy Land? 


Oh! Who wouldn’t long for this Little Boy Land, 
Where there’s fun going on every minute, 

And candy for nothing, and peanuts the same, 
And a good time with every one in it? 

Oh! Grown-ups, with trials and hardships to 


stand, 
Let’s journey together to Little Boy Land! 
A KING DEPOSED CENTURY 


He sat in the darkness weepin 
By the gates of his empire closed, 

A ruler stripped of his purple, 
A king from his realm deposed. 

They passed him, going to worship; 
pi wistful, tolined bs crept; , 

And coldly they bade him be silent 
Because that the new king slept. 

They lifted him up to the cradle, 
Their fingers laid on their lips, 

And he touched one baby dimple 
With his own little finger-tips. 

Then they set him down in the nursery, 
A wan little love-lorn om 

And he lay with his child’s heart breaking, 
Sob-sobbing himself to sleep. 


HARD WORDS TO SPELL 


TWO KINDS OF BOY 


They have taken his baby scepter, 
They have taken his robe and crown; 

They have driven him out of his palace, 
And fluttered his house-flag down. 


And a new king rules in his kingdom; 
For him are the gold gates closed; 

And they think that he does not notice— 
Ah! Poor little king deposed! 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell— 
Spell phenakistoscope and knell; 
Or ike some simple word as chilly 
Or gauger or the garden lily. 
To spell such words as syllogism 
And lachrymose and synchronism 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and celandine, 
—— and homeceopathy, 

aralysis and chloroform, 
Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque 
Is certainly no easy task. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamchatka and dispensary, 
Diphthong and erysipelas, 
And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and ptyalism, 
Allopathy and nantes, 
And cataclysm and beleaguer, 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, 'intriguer, 
And hosts of other words all found 
On English and on classic ground. 
Thus Behring Straits and Michaelmas, 
Thermopylae, jalap, Havana, 
Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha, 
And Rappanhannock, Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill and a thousand more 
Are words some prime good spellers miss 


- In dictionary lands like this, 


Nor need one think himself a scroyle 
If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river— 
The Dneiper, Seine or Guadalquivir. 


I want to ask a question; 
Now, ’splain me this who can— 
Why tis whenever I get hurt, 
I’m mother’s great big man. 
“Too large, of course, and brave to cry!’’ 
But when I ask for cheese, 
Or maybe pickles with my lunch, 
Why, then—now listen, please— 
Oh, no, I’m “too little dear, 
Must eat nice milk and bread.”’ 
I think and worry over this 
Until it hurts my head; 
And I’d be very much obliged 
If someone would tell me 
Just 'zactly what’s the proper size 
A fellow ought to be. 
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THE NIGHT HERMANN GLIMM OUTLOOK* 


Out of the forest trips the Night; 

From under the trees she softly steals; 

Wide is the circle her look reveals— 
Now look bright! 


She forces all light of the world to yield, 

All flowers, all colors, all she sees, 

Extinguishes and steals the sheaves 
From the field. 


All beauty she takes with fingers bold, 

The silver from the streamlet’s foam, 

Takes from the copper-haloed dome 
The dull gold. 


Denuded is each branch and tree— 

Soul to soul, O closer cleave, 

Lest as well the Night bereave 
Me of Thee. 


DREAMLAND ....VISCOUNTESS GALWAY....LOND. VANITY FAIR 


Dreams of the night; oh, darling dreams of mine, 
Which only vanish with the morning shine! 

Dear Fancy’s Realm, wherein I love to roam 
During the quiet hours—my fairy home. 

Here all are free, all joyous, all serene 

Who in this kingdom live. No cloud is seen. 
Perish the weary common-sense of day; 

Too many hours we sigh beneath its sway. 


Here make we our own laws, our love, our life; 
No loophole here for boredom, storm or strife. 
Give your imagination rein, and rise, 
Attaining to the goal you highest prize. 

For this dear Dreamland none can take away. 
It is our own long as our pulses play. 

Cares the day brings; but I will ne’er complain 
If, kindly Night, you'll bring my dreams again. 


MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT SMART SET 


Moon-roses, like a mist, 
Upon the terraced height, 

And 'mid the roses, opal, moonlight-kissed, 
A fountain falling white. 


And as the full moon flows, 
Orbed fire, into a cloud, 

There is a fra; t sound, as if a rose 
Had sighed its soul aloud. 


There is a whisper pale, 
As if a rose awoke, 

And, having heard in sleep the nightingale, 
Still dreaming of it, spoke. 


Now, as from some vast shell, 
A mighty pearl rolls white; 

From the unclosing cloud, that winds compel, 
The moon sweeps, big and bright. 

Moon-mists and pale perfumes, 
Breeze-borne, along the dusk; 

There is a sound, as if unfolding blooms 
Voiced their sweet thoughts in musk. 


” *Translated by Mary Baldwin 


A spirit is abroad, 
f music and of sleep; 
The moon and stars have made for it a road 
Adown the glimmering deep. 


It breathes a tale to me, 
A tale of ancient day; 

And, at its word, again I seem to see 
Those towers old and gray; 


That castle by the foam, 
Where once our hearts made moan; 

And through the night again you seem to come 
Down statued stairs of stone. 


Again I feel your hair, 
ark, fragrant, deep and cool; 
You lift your face up, Pale with its despair, 
Ané wildly beautiful. 


Again your form I strain, 
Again, unto my heart; 
Again your lips, again and yet again, 
kiss—and then we part! 


As centuries ago 
We did in Camelot; 

Where once we lived that life of bliss and woe, 
That you remember not; 


When you were Guinevere 
And I was Lancelot , 

I have remembered many and many a year, 
And you—you have forgot! 


IF DREAMS CAME TRUE! MARY FARRAH LEISURE HOUR 


If dreams came true, Beloved, I should wake 
To find you at my side as once of yore, 

And I should see your beauty and should take 
Your hand in mine and whisper low once more 
Love’s tender secrets, old, yet ever new, 

And sweeter than the sunshine, or the blue 

Of summer skies—if but my dreams came true! 


lf dreams came true, Sweetheart, your soft replies 
Would crown me with love’s perfect joy at last 
Who long have borne its pain; and in your eyes— 
Dark wells of magic—all the weary past 

Would vanish, and my soul would learn anew 
The ways of love and worship sweet—if you 

Of whom I dream would bid my dreams come true! 


COMING OF THE NIGHT . .FRANCIS C. RANKIN. .ANGLO-AMERICAN 


In the primrose-tinted sky 

The wan little moon 

Hangs like a jewel dainty and rare, 
And one star of palest gold, 

Gleams and trembles there;— 

Down in the distant valley the daylight fades away, 
And now the mist-crowned mountains 
Cloak them in purple and gray— 
Then darken the dusky shadows, 

And in the waning light 

Day gathers her robes around her, 
And kisses her sister—Night. 
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The last book' by the late Frank 
Norris and the second of his 
uncompleted trilogy, The Epic 
of the Wheat, is a vigorous, strong story, told 
with directness and power and conveying a 
lesson steeped in truth. The characters are 
drawn finely and firmly and with rare insight. 
The work but accentuates how great has been 
the loss of Mr. Norris to American literature. 
A story of English politics, plus 
BY MRS. WARD a social study and the analysis 
of feminine character, is to be 
found in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.? The book is one of the worthiest 
of Mrs. Ward’s recent offerings, and shows that 
gifted author at her best. 
One of the best of recent issues 
THE HENCHMAN of political novels is The Hench- 
man,’ by Mark Lee Luther. The 
author pictures very cleverly and vividly the 
life of an instrument of the machine in his 
progress from a provincial law office to the 
position of Governor of his State and Presi- 
dential prospects. The excitement, lack of 
high principle, and the machine tyranny, 
incident to such a life, are painted in glaring 
colors which cast a baleful hue over even the 
love interest of the story; and, even if the 
henchman of the political ‘‘boss” ultimately 
rises superior to his environment, it is only at the 
cost of ruined prospects, embittered family 
life and withered affections. The tale is a 
powerful one, full of situations which raise 
mental questionings and moral warnings. 
Whom the Gods Destroyed,‘ by 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, is a 
collection of eight short stories 
by this well-known writer. The title is taken 
from that of the story firstin order. Each tale 
is a good specimen of Miss Daskam’s method of 
dealing with human interest, a method which 
is truly realistic. Although there is more or 
less of a weird tone in each of them, the treat- 
ment will be felt to be true to Nature, and even 


THE PIT 


NEW STORIES 
BY MISS DASKAM 


1The Pit. Frank Norris. N. Y., Doubleday, 
Page & Co. We 

*Lady Rose’s Daughter. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
N. Y., Harper & Bros. 


8The Henchman. Mark Lee Luther. N. Y., The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


‘Whom the Gods Destroyed. Josephine Dodge 
Daskam. 


N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





the sadness and pathos which the author has 
so skilfully woven into them bear testimony 
to the closeness of her touch with human life. 
Delicate symbolism, steeped in 
poetry and conveyed in narra- 
tive, is found in Dr. Van Dyke’s 
most recent book.' A literary piece of work, 
whose keynote is beauty in all the meaning 
and fulness of the word. 

A little girl’s life behind the 
scenes of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is described in Signora.’ 
The plot is but a canvas upon which is cast 
the figures of the great singers. A sidelight 
upon operatic stars rather than a story, and a 
book interesting to the habitués of grand opera. 


In Come With Me Into Babylon,’ 
THE HISTORICAL Josiah M. Ward has given us a 

tale of the times of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who was so prominent a figure in 
Sacred History. The babaric magnificence of 
Assyrian and Babylonian life is well described, 
as is also the sensuality of the nobles and 
the priestly class. The plot is skilfully and 
dramatically drawn. As might be expected, 
from the age and scene adopted by the author, 
there is abundant scope for thrilling incidents, 
and Mr. Ward has not spared his hand. The 
final catastrophe in Nineveh is peculiarly 
telling. 


THE BLUE 
FLOWER 


A CHILD OF 
THE OPERA 


Grace Duffie Boylan is to be 

oe ery complimented on her first novel.‘ 

The Kiss of Glory is an excellent 

piece of romantic fiction of the old Babylon. 

It is replete with the interests of love and war, 

and tells in a charming way the chapter of the 
heart. 

In The Things that are Cesar’s, 
eWay R. W. Kauffman undertakes to 
ee? tendien problem which is ever an 

embarrassing one in the social world—how 
should the world treat one who has fallen into 


the hands of the law and suffered the penalty of 

1The Blue Flower. Henry Van Dyke. N. Y., 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

%Signora. Gustave Kobbé. N.Y., R. H. Russell. 

3Come With Me Into Babylon. Josiah M. Ward. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50. 

‘The Kiss of Glory. Grace Duffie Boylan. 
N. Y., G. W. Dillingham Co. ‘m2 

‘The Things that are Cesar’s. . W. Kauffman. 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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his misdoing? Mr. Kauffman has given a 
powerful story of the misery ‘involved, while 
he leaves the problem exactly where it has been 
for so many years. 
In The Whirlwind,’ by Rupert 
Hughes, we have another exploi- 
tation of that seemingly inex- 
haustible field, the Civil War. It is one which 
deserves honorable place among the many 
which deal with the same period. The book, 
for its many excellent delineations of character 
and its powerful descriptions, deserves more 
than a casual reading or a transient existence. 
Students of literature will be 
or We peer ce interested in The Deeps of Deliv- 
erance,?’ by the Dutch writer, 
Frederik Van Eeden, translated by Margaret 
Robinson. It is rather a close, somewhat 
microscopic study of motives and environ- 
ments which may wreck a life, and work untold 
misery to all concerned. It shows also how 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
individual may aggravate weakness of char- 
acter until the burden of life becomes unbear- 
able. Viewed in this light, the volume is not 
without moral value. 
The new offering from the pen of 
Frederic A. Lucas’ is marked with 
that scientific insight and delight- 
ful perspicacity which characterize his former 
writings. A thoroughly readable, clear, scien- 
tific treatise upon the Animals Before Man in 
North America, written in a deljghtful man- 
ner, which makes it as entertaining as a novel, 
while losing nothing of its real educational 
value. 


THE 
WHIRLWIND 


ANIMALS 
OF THE PAST 


A. C. Laut has caught the spirit 
THE TRAPPER of the trapper in his new book.‘ 
He treats him exhaustively and 
from many sides. The result is a work full of 
interest and character, having more than 
ephemeral worth. ‘ 
Frances Clary Morse has written 
CONCERNING FINE, thorough trustworthy pook 
eeeueens upon the Furniture of the diden 
Time A delightful, instructive work, com- 
posed with skill and care, and embellished by 
~The Whirlwind. aaa Hughes. Boston, Loth- 
rop Pub.Co. $1.5 
*The Deeps of Siivccene. Frederik Van Eeden. 
Translated by Margaret Robinson. N. Y., G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 
5Animals oe ge in North America. 


A. Lucas N. —. & Co. 
‘The Story Y a rapper. A. C. Laut. D. 


Frederic 


es. 
urniture of the Olden Time. 


Frances Clary 


Morse. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $3.00 net. 


exquisite illustrations. The excerpt from it, 
which is to be found elsewhere in the magazine, 
will give a fair idea of its character. 


Two charming books' from the 
Musicians’ Library, published by 
Oliver Ditson Co., show examples 
of the ideal in music publication. Well edited 
and finely printed, compiled with care and 
rare discretion, these collections are in every 
way worthy. 
A very interesting and readable 
OF wisroRICAL contribution to the history of the 
Civil War is Civil War Times,’ by 
Daniel Wait Howe. It is, in fact,the personal 
narrative of one who was with the Army of the 
Cumberland from its formation until the 
middle of 1864. The peculiar interest of the 
story lies in the fact that, with the exception 
of such general statements as are necessary 
for the elucidation of the situation, it gives 
the actual experience of one who under- 
went all the hardships of the campaign in 
the subordinate position of a lieutenant. 
The extracts from the writer’s diary are apt 
and interesting, while his descriptions of 
actual service in camp and battlefield are 
vivid and able. The volume is a thoroughly 
serviceable addition to the books on the War. 


Prof. John Bach McMaster is 
DANIEL WEBSTER well known as an able historian, 

but in none of his works does he 
show a better grasp of his subject than in his 
study of Daniel Webster.* The way in which, 
so to speak, he makes Webster tell his own 
story is very masterly. Quotations from 
speeches and letters, with the necessary con- 
necting links of narrative, bring the great 
statesman and orator very vividly before us, 
and we are able, Pot so much to accept the 
author’s view, as ‘to form our own judgment 
about a man who lives before oureyes. This is 
the perfection of historical writing. The 
volume will certainly be treasured by the 
student of history, but is worthy of most 
careful reading by all who desire to form a 
sound opinion of one of America’s eminent 
men. 


'Fifty Master Songs, by Twenty Composers. 
Edited by Henry T. — for High Voice. Boston, 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1.5 

Forty Piano Commpeiions, by Frédéric Chopin. 
Edited he James Huneker, Boston; Oliver Ditson 
Co. Musicians’ Library. $2.50. 

*Civil War Times. Daniel Wait Howe. 
apolis, Bowen-Merrill Co. 

%Daniel Webster. John Bach McMaster. 
The Century Co. $2.00. 


OF VALUE TO 
MUSIC LOVERS 


Indian- 


N. Y., 
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It will be a source of gratification 
to many more than students of 
history that we now have an 
abridgement of the excellent life of Abraham 
Lincoln' by Nicolay and Hay. The ten 
volumes of that work were not only beyond 
the means of many who would gladly possess 
the story of Lincoln’s life, but the study of 
them wasatask that few busy persons could 
undertake. Now, however, Mr. Nicolay has 
prepared A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln 
by condensing the larger work of which he was 
mainly the author; and now we have in handy 
form one of the best histories which have as 
yet appeared of the revered President. The 
condensing has beenadmirablydone. Nothing 
of importance has been omitted, and the 
volume might well stand for a new and com- 
plete work. 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Heroines of Poetry,’ by Constance 
Elizabeth Maud, is a very enjoy- 
able book, somewhat after the 
style of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. The 
authoress has given us, in the form of con- 
nected prose narrative, the stories of some of the 
most famous of the heroines of poets’ verse. The 
tales are well told and ought, most assuredly, 
if placed in the hands of young people, to 
incite to the study of the original poems. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare has undoubt- 
edly done good service in this direction, and 
there is no reason why this volume should not 
be equally successful. 

Luxury is always attendant upon 
prosperous civilization. A good 
illustration of this is to be found 
in The Pleasures of the Table,’ by George H. 
Ellwanger. The book is a worthy rival of any 
of the famous French works on gastronomy, 
and it will form an admirable addition to all 
the other cook-books of American schools of 
cookery. Epicures may well reserve the volume 
for those quiet moments when, having well 
dined, they live over again their victories of 
knife, fork, and platter; students of the art of 
spit and stew-pan will find in it inspiration for 
their endeavors after investigation and achieve- 
ment in the kitchen; and the general reader will 
enjoy the genial mock-heroic diction, the lore 
from many sources in many lands, and the 
abundant anecdotes. It is not improbable 


1A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Nicolay. N. Y., The Century Co. $2.4 

*Heroines of Poetry. Constance Elizabeth Maud 
N. Y., John Lane. 

*The Pleasures of the Table. George H. Ellwanger, 
N, Y., Doubleday, Page& Co. $2.50. 
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OF THE TABLE 
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that, as the French mark eras by the works 
of La Reyniere and Brillat-Savarin, American 
cookery may date its Hegira from the publica- 
tion of The Pleasures of the Table. 


In Delight the Soul of Art' we 
DELIGHT THE SOULhave a series of five lectures, de- 

livered by Arthur Jerome Eddy 
to students attending an art school, and they 
are in every way worthy of preservation in 
permanent form. Each lecture is an eloquent 
protest against the commercialism which is 
far too rife and which is the most deadly enemy 
of true art. The volume should be in the 
hands of all students of the usually accepted 
fine arts, and may profitably be read by those 
who desire success in the equally important 
art of literature. 


samme In the introduction to A Plea for 
HARDY PLANTS Hardy Plants,’ by J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, the author says that 
he has not written it for the purpose of teach- 
ing the art of landscape gardening, but to show 
the need of it. He might very well have added, 
“‘the possibilities of it.’”” We neglect hardy 
plants too much, and think a blaze of color 
from some semi-tropical species far more 
beautiful than the mingled grace of the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers of our own and kindred 
temperate climates. Let all who think thus 
obtain a copy of A Plea for Hardy Plants, 
and the admirable illustrations and excellent 
text will soon convert any one who is open to 
conviction. 
In Life, the Interpreter,’ by 
THE att esren Phyllis Bottome, we have a 
novel of the lower part of the 
‘upper a, of London society. The pith 
of the story consists of the love affairs of a 
lady of rather strong mind, who devotes 
her wealth and work to easing the burdens of 
the dwellers in the London slums, but who 
does not, therefore, give up her position in her 
class. We are carried,in turn, through man- 
sions and slums; we see high life and low life 
in various phases; we even get a glimpse of 
Paris studios and of life at the stations in 
British India. With these as background, 
the intrigues and entanglements combine to 
make a strong story full of movement and 
interest, and the author brings her heroine 


tn i the Soul of Art. Arthur Jerome Eddy. 


B. Lippincott. Co. $1.50. 

2A Plea for Hardy Plants. J. sip gaan Elliott. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.6 

‘Life, the Interpreter. Phyllis no 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
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safely through to find the interpretation of benefit of travel, in the hope that it would cure 
her own life at least in the love of a kindred his mental weakness, was rapidly and com- 
spirit. pletely restored to perfect sanity through the 
In The Right Princess' Clara instrumentality of a young believer in Chris- 

scenanisTMiN, Louise Burnham attempts to tian Science. Even a lap-dog is saved from 
show how a scion of English the effects of rat-poison by her treatment. 

nobility, brought to this country for the There is, of course, a love story; for few phases 
Ihe Right Princess. Clara Louise Burnham. Of faith, even Christian Science, exclude belief 
Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. in the “‘little blind god.” 
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Following is a list of books received at this office between January tenth and February tenth: 












Master of Warlock, The: A Virigina War 


Essays and Miscellany 
Story: Geo. Cary Eggleston: Illustrated by 























Egregi i ; as. F.. 

‘G.P. Putnam's Sons. ss... $1 a5 CD. Williams: Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co. ...$1 50 

Guide Right: Ethics for Young People: Emma Pit, The: A Story of Chicago: Frank Norris: 

L. Ballou: Illustrated: Lebanon, O., March N. Y ., Doubleday, Page & CO, wo sccccececs I 5° 
RN bai cs rataia opine aieeeaiatctews o:5 eI 35  Soltaire: Geo. Franklyn Willey: Manchester, 

Homespun Odds and Ends: John A. Collins: New Hampshire Pub. Corporation ........ 
Denver, Smith-Brooks Print Co........... Story of the Trapper, The: A.C. Laut: N. Y., 

Man Visible and Invisible: C. W. Leadbeater: D. Appleton & Co. .... 2.0.1... seen eee ee I 25 
Illustrated: N. Y., John Lane............ Virginia Girl in the Civil War, 1861-1865, A: 

Philadelphians, The: “As Seen by a New York _— Lockett Avary: N. Y., D. Appleton & hae 
Bose LC Page Coen: Mustrated: 1 Whaleman’s Wife, A: Frank T. Bulien: With 

San Francisco and Thereabouts: Chas. Keeler: Siz Illustrations: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. 1 50 
S. F., Cal. Promotion Committee.......... 

Scientific Side Lights: Compiled by James C. Historical and Political 
Fernald: N. Y., Funk & WagnallsCo...... 5 00 

Silverwork and Jewelry: H. Wilson: With Dia- Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of Its 
grams by the Auhor: N. Y., D. Appleton & Disciples; Chas. H. Stanley Davis, M.D., 

Co See. 6: OOS 00.68 46 20 06 ©O OCR SS 2 cde hig I 40 Ph.D.: Bost., Herbert B. Turner & Co eae I 40 

Story of Alchemy, The: And the Beginnings Medieval India Under Mohammedan Rule, 
of Chemistry: M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A.: 12-1764: Stanley Lane-Poole: N. 1 G. 
Illustrated: N. Y.,D. Appleton & Co....... 35 0 ALE TEE PS I 35 

Survey of Russian Literature, with Selections: Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Isabel F. Hapgood: N. Y., Chautauqua Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1902: Wash., 
Se Soe eae ene eee eee eens I 00 Government Printing House ............. 

Ten Thousand Words Often Mispronounced: Social Unrest, The: Studies in Labor and So- 
Wm. Henry P. Phyfe: N. Y., G. P. Put- cialist Movements: John G. Brooks: N. Y., 
nam’s SOMS ...... 2... ses eee sees sees esse I 00 ei ie a AL IRS I 50 

What is the Sol? Hasthe Dog a Sol? C. W. 

Larisun, M.D.: N.J., Fonic Pub. House.... 
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Captain, The: Churchill Williams: Illus- wa omy oly yg Robert V. Carr: Denver, 
trated by Arthur I. Keller: Bost., Lothrop Ceres and Persephone: A Child Play: ” ied 
_Pub. Co, eee peeves ecevscceee tees I 50 Menefee: Translated by Andrew Lang: 

Circle, The: Katherine Cecil Thurston: Illus- Chic., Ralph Fletcher Seymour 1 25 
warp 4 Reginald B. Birch: N. Y., Dodd, Footstones of a Nation: Geo. E. Bertrand: 

> F e id a B Seabee + dices C Wemteiden +} ee 
ee ee ee ees ae oo Swords and Plowshares: Ernest Crosby: N. Y., 
Illustrated in colors by Frank F. Merrill: Punk & Wasnalis Co ~~ 
Oe OS eee I 50 iinet tae chana hata ate 

Journal of Arthur Stirling, The: ‘‘The Valley 
of the Shadow”’; Revised and Condensed Religion ° 
with an Introductory Sketch: N. Y., D. 
eae Ded dihetehh einen span es bere 1 25 Life Within, The: Anonymous: Bost., Lothrop 

Loyal Traitors: A Story of Friendship for the NR sviscieitaaid on wind a oesued apa I 50 
Filipinos: Raymond L. Bridgman: Bost., St. Augustine and His Age: Joseph McCabe: 
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Among the March Magazines 








There is a wealth of good matter and interest 
ing reading in the March Atlantic. Both in 
fiction and essays the material is in every 
way worthy and pleasurable. One of the 
most delightful little treatises is John Bur- 
rough’s article on Real and Sham Natural 
History. It is high time that someone sounded 
a note of warning against the so-called “ animal 
story,” and that it should come from so high 
a source makes it doubly valuable. Of a 
somewhat similar interest is A. T. Mahan’s 
discourse on The Writing of History. Inavery 
thorough discussion of the Question of Fran- 
chises, George C. Sikes takes occasion to say: 

The municipal ownership spirit is in the air. 
Nothing can be more certain than that a continuation 
of the present unsatisfactory conditions under private 
management will bring on the early and rapid 
municipalization of the so-called public utilities. 
It is especially incumbent upon those who would 
check the swelling movement for municipalization, 
therefore, to give attention to the question of fran- 
chises, with a view to remedying the conditions 
productive of such widespread dissatisfaction. 

In the first place, cities should be given by the 
Legislature full power to deal with the whole matter 
of municipal franchises as the interests of the munic- 
ipality may require. This should include the 
grant by the Legislature of the power to municipalize, 
in case such a course for any reason should seem 
wise. The question of municipalization is a question 
of business expediency, ag ay to be determined 
in each case according to the particular exigencies 
and local conditions that may exist. There is no 

eneral rule decisive of the matter in all cases. 
ers community ought to have the grant of power 
from the Legislature to do the one thing or the other. 
as might seem best. Nothing is better calculate 

to breed insolence in the public service corporations 
in their negotiations with the public authorities 
than the knowledge that those authorities cannot 
do otherwise than grant a franchise to a private 
agency; that they are powerless to undertake to 
render the service themselves. 

A Letter from Germany, by William C. 
Draper, throws a great deal of light upon the 
German attitude toward the United States. 
There is a mass of good fiction, of which Santa 
Teresa and The Witch Bridle are to beespecially 


noticed. ™ ; 
A beautiful colored reproduction of a paint- 
ing, King Richard II, by Edwin A. Abbey, 
serves as an introduction to Harper’s very 
attractive issue for March. There is a charming 
critical comment on King Richard II by 
Charles Swinburne, for which Abbey has 


made some exquisite drawings. Under the 
caption of Our Tyrol and Its Types, Julian 
Ralph describes, with rare insight, the inhabi- 
tants of Vermont. Stewart Culin, in a remark- 
able article, shows a connection between the 
Eastern and Western continents that is quite 
startling: 

We find upon the Western continent things 
not only similar to those of Asia, but precisely iden- 
tical with them; things not only the same in form 
and use, but in source and development as well. and 
at the same time so empirical and complex that no 
theory of their having been produced independently 
under like conditions, of their being the products of 
a similiar yet independent creative impulse, seems 
lon tenable. 

If we reject the theory of Asiatic origin, there 
are two explanations open to us: First, that at one 
period of man’s history he had certain ideas in com- 
mon on both continents; that his customs were fun- 
damentally the same and knew no geographical 
boundaries. Second, that these identical customs 
originated in America, and were disseminated thence 
over the world; that the American culture, no 
longer to be regarded as sterile and unproductive, 
must be given its due place among the influences 
which have contributed to the origin and develop- 
ment of our own civilization. 

In supporting the latter view the writer is aware 
that it premises the same, if not a higher, antiquity 
for man on the Amerian continent, as is revealed 
by the most remote historical perspective of Egypt 
or Babylon; that he is called upon to establish 
the American origin of the particular things to which 
he refers, their birth and subsequent development 
in America, and furthermore, to demonstrate the 
probability of their transfer from America to other 
civilizations. 

There is a wealth of good fiction wntten over 
such names as Theodosia Garrison, E. S. 
Martin, Maurice Hewlett, Ruth McEnery 
Stewart, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, together 
with illustrations by W. T. Smedley, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, Kemble, Howard Chandler 
Christie, and Fannie Young Cory. 

a* x 

An excellent article called The Great South- 
west in the March Century, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, with pictures by Blumenschein, 
is as full of interest as that author’s previous 
work of similar character. In a striking 
thesis on The Coming Race in America, 
Gustave Michaud points out certain physical 
changes that are likely to occur in the Ameri- 
can race because of immigration: 


Themost conspicuous physical change which will be 
brought about by intermarriage with the newcomers 
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will be the least noticed by all but ethnologists. 
It is the change which took place in many parts of 
Europe after the great prehistoric Alpine invasion, 
and which is clearly seen in sepultures posterior to 
that event. The skull will become shorter and 
broader. That change is taking place now, on a 
large scale, in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and especially Massachusetts. We leave it to 
esthetes to decide whether it gives us reason to 
rejoice or lament. 

A reduction of the average stature will be an 
altogether unpleasant but unavoidable feature 
of the racial - sme brought about by our present 
immigrants. The average size of the Baltic people 
is dive feet and eight inches. Thatof the Alpineis 
somewhat smaller. Smaller still is that of the 
Mediterranean. In the last two races stature, more- 
over, varies much in different localities. In the 
Spanish province of Andalusia the Mediterranean 
race reaches an average of five feet and seven 
inches. Andalusians have colonized our Porto 
Rico possession, and give there a favorable impres- 
sion of the Mediterranean race so far as size is con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, in the case of our Italian 
immigrants, we draw our supply from the regions 
in which the Mediterranean people hold the record 
for the smallest stature. In the province of Cam- 
pania, from which there has been an exodus to the 
United States, the average stature is five feet and 
three inches. It falls to five feet and one inch in 
the Basilicata. Few of the tall Alpine Italians 


who fill the north of the peninsula come here. 
The Argentine Republic and Brazil take the rank 


and file of them. 

With the widening of the skull and the decrease 
of the stature, an increase in the number of indi- 
viduals of the brunette type is the chief physical 
change which is now taking place in our Eastern 
industrial cities, and which will, in time, probably 
extend over the whole land. 

Jacob Riis treats the immigration problem 
from a different side. Inthe series of articles, 
The Prologue of the American Revolution, 
Justin H. Smith tells Montgomery’s Struggle 
for Quebec. Especial attention should be 
called to these articles, which are done in so 
scholarly a manner without being in the least 
pedantic. The Chicago Board of Trade is 
described by Will Payne, while Francis E. 
Leupp has a gossipy subject in The Humors 
of Congress. Prof. Pickering contributes an- 
other of his excellent monographs on a phase 
of astronomy. Two articles of economic char- 
acter are: The So-called Tobacco Trust and 
The Organization of Capital. There isa mass 
of good fiction and a pleasurable quantity of 
excellent verse. ats 


The March World’s Work bears two articles 
which were evidently inspired by the recent 
difficulty in Venezuela. One of these, German 
Interests in South America and German Tend- 
encies, is rather notable. Frederic Austin 
Ogg, the author, thus characterizes Germany’s 
attitude in South America: 


It is an open secret that in our councils of state 
there has been of late years a growing concern at 
the magnitude of German colonization in the con- 
tinent to the south of us. The grounds for such 
concern are twofold. In the first place, German 
imperial ambition under the régime of Emperor 
William is universally recognized as becoming more 
and more insatiable. Twenty years ago Germany 
had not one acre of land outside of Europe; to-day 
she controls by right of full possession 2,500,000 
square kilometres, not to speak of probably an 
equal amount over which her flag does not fly, but 
which is fast being populated and exploited by men 
of her language and Blood. South Africa, China, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and finally South 
America, are all the scene of more or less open 
German aggrandizement; and as among them, the 
last-named, at least since 1896, has been distinctly 
favored by the Government as a goal for the German 
emigrant. 

The other chief ground for concern at the increase 
of German population in South America is the fact 
that of all the peoples who migrate thither in any 
considerable numbers, the Germans alone hold 
strictly aloof from the natives and maintain inti- 
mate commercial and social relations with the home- 
land. Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, even Chi- 
nese and Japanese, are quickly assimilated with 
Brazilians or Argentinas, but the Germans never. 
In the naval debates of 1897 Minister von Marschall 
declared in the Reichstag, ‘‘Emigration must be 
directed into such channels that the Germans 
abroad may be kept German.” It is in the pur- 
suance of this policy that South America has 
become the favored land of settlement. 

Despite Doctor von Holleben’s emphatic assur- 
ances a year ago that Germany has absolutely no 
thought of acquiring territory in the West Indies or 
along the South American coasts, and despite the 
repeated disavowals by other German officials of 
such ambitions on the part of their country, the fact 
cannot be obscured that precisely such conditions 
are ripening in portions of South America as the 
world has come to consider inevitable stepping- 
stones to annexation. 


The magazine contains, as usual, a number 
of timely, well-written and well-illustrated 
features. Albert Bigelow Paine describes 
amply and delightfully The Workings of a 
Modern Hotel. William McAndrew discusses 
School Teaching as a Profession. Lawrence 
Perry treats of Commercial Wireless Teleg- 
raphy. Of vital value is Overton W. Price’s 
fine treatise on Saving the Southern Forests, 
an article most lavishly and beautifully illus- 
trated. The full-page portraits are especially 
good this month, and show such celebrities as 
John Sargent, Miss Helen Keller, Justice 
William R. Day and Baron von Sternberg. 

ar 

In the March Cosmopolitan Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, 2d, writes of Beauty in the Modern 
Chorus. Photographs of well-known chorus 
girls accompany his article. From an interest- 
ing account of The Police Systems of Modern 
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Europe, by Avery D. Andrews, we quote the 
following: 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
European system is that, as a rule, the police force 
is under the control, in a greater or less degree, 
of the National Government. The usual city 
authorities have little or nothing to do with the 
administration of the police within their own limits. 
In London the Metropolitan Police Force, under a 
commissioner appointed by, and responsible to, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, has 
jurisdiction over an area with a radius of fifteen miles 
from the center of Charing Cross. This, however, 
is exclusive of the City of London proper, which, 
under the Lord Mayor, has its own separate and 
complete city government and its own police. 

In Paris, where there is but a single city composed 
of twenty arrondissements, or boroughs, the control 
of the police is vested in a Préfet de Police, an official 
of the National Government, who, while not a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, is an official of such antiquity 
and importance that he ranks nearly, if not quite, 
with the Ministers in the official and social scale. 

In Berlin and other continental cities the same 
general system prevails. 

The Selection of a Home, by Clarence A. 
Martin, is the first of the seriés in How to 
Administer a Household. Louise Parks Rich- 
ards writes of Von Lenbach, the Man and 
Painter, who was one of Germany’s most dis- 
tinguished artists. Henry Seton Merriman 
continues Barlasch of the Guard; Viscount 
Wolseley, his Young Napoleon; Herbert George 
Wells, his Mankind in the Making; and Charles 
F. Thwing, his Making a Choice of a Profession. 
The Captains of Industry for this month are 
James Brooks Dill and Edward Henry Harri- 
man. In fiction there are stories by Charles 
Tenney Jackson, David Graham Phillips, and 
H. B. Marriott Watson. 

ar 

Lippincott’s for March is, as always, almost 
entirely devoted to fiction. The two articles 
not inluded in this class are Intellectual Com- 
munism, by Sarah Yorke Stevenson and 
Rural and Village Improvement Societies, 
by Eben E. Rexford. The former is a study 
of the attitude of the general public toward 
the individual. The latter seeks to prove that 
the development of the communal interests 
of a neighborhood should go hand-in-hand 
with the training of its intellect. The fiction 
includes a novelette, Julian Meldohla, by 
Mary Moss; The Fidelity of a Dog, by Cy 
Warman; Piscator and the Peri, by Henry 
Wysham Lanier; Told after Dinner, by Ella 
Middleton Tybout; The Other Side of Boss, 
by Jerome Case Bull; The Wheel of Fortune, 
by Clinton Dangerfield; Tiberins the Truant, 
by Phoebe Lyde; The Regeneration of Mary 
Mather, by Clara Elizabeth Ward; The Bull 
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in Lamb’s Skin, by Edward Childs Carpenter, 
and Ten Minutes, by A. H. Shirres. With the 
exception of The Owners of the Deep, by 
Alden Charles Noble, the verse is not above 
the ordinary magazine poetry. 


* 

The Elephant Catchers, by Stephen French 
Whitman, is the leading article in Everybody’s 
for March. Other interesting articles are: 
Conceits from the Old Cook Books, by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell; Joseph Chamberlain, 
by Chalmers Roberts; River Gamblers of Old 
Steamboat Days, by G. W. Ogden, and The 
Autobiography of a Life Insurance Man. 
Booker T. Washington continues his series 
of economic studies entitled Work with the 
Hands. Among the fiction may be mentioned 
The Way of the Wind, by the Author of an 
Englishman’s Love Letters; The Shadows on 
the Wall, by Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman; and 
The Admonition of Cain, by Charles Carey. 
The first instalment of Elia W. Peattie’s story, 
The Place of Dragons, begins in this number. 

* 

The principal feature of Frank Leslie’s 
popular monthly for March is The Floor of the 
Pacific, by the Hon. W. E. Meehan, which is 
the first record of the discoveries made by the 
Government scientific expeditions aboard the 
U. S. S. Albatross. Ernest W. Hornung 
contributes the opening chapters of a novel, 
Denis Dent. A Princess Listens is a well 
written and well illustrated short story by 
Roy Rolfe Gilson. An interesting character 
sketch of John Drew is contributed by F. S. 
Hoppin. Jr. Short and entertaining stories 
are those by Kenneth Brown and the well 
known writers, Maarten Maartens andC. G. D. 


Roberts. 
* 


* 
The last issue of the Metropolitan under its 
old management is a fitting climax to the work 
done by that magazine. Whatever may be 
said against the old magazine from a literary 
standpoint, it must be admitted that what it 
attempted to do it did well. If in changing 
the character of the magazine its new pro- 
prietor can preserve a comparative degree of 
excellence, he will have a magazine of which 
to be pioud. 


x 


Country Life in America for March is a 
double number and is devoted to gardening. 
It is replete with pictures of flowers and plants. 
The editor contributes an interesting paper 
on The Home-Garden. Other articles on 
Gardening are: A Japanese Garden in an 
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American Yard, by William Verbeck; How to 
Make a Formal Garden, by Warren H. Man- 
ning; and The Home Vegetable Garden, by 
T. Greiner. There are the usual and useful 
Practical Notes forthe Amateur. The number 
is exceptionally well illustrated. 

«x 

Each new issue of Outing but accentuates 
how much that magazine is improving and 
how excellent it is. It is quite useless to single 
out any special article in the March issue, 
in that all are equally excellent. From the 
artistic side the illustrations are all that can be 
asked. A wide range of subjects treating of the 
whole of out-of-door life, of sports and animal 
character, are written with great charm and 
embellished with delightful photographs and 
drawings. * 

* 

The Marvelous Development of the Trolley 
Car System, Showing the War on the Loco- 
motive, is the opening feature of McClure’s. 
Ida M. Tarbell continues her history of the 
Standard Oil Company. Frank H. Spearman 
gives a sketch of the striking personality of 
John L. Whitman, Jailer of Cook County Jail, 
Chicago. In The Shamelessness of St. Louis, 
Lincoln Steffens adds a companion picture to 
his The Shame of Minneapolis. Amongst the 
fiction, Stewart Edward White has another 
fine story of the lumber district. The illus- 
trations, which are especially good, are by 
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Thomas Fogarty. An excellent little tale by 
Lloyd Osbourne is entitled Forty Years 
Between. A Castle in Spain shows Justice 
Miles Forman at his best. 
a x 

The first paper of Recollections of Dis- 
tinguished Europeans which signalizes the 
March Criterion is on William Ewart Glad- 
stone, and is contributed by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. Charles Henry Meltzer con- 
tinues his articles on the drama with an inter- 
esting account of Nature and Effect in Drama. 
John Uri Lloyd’s story, Why a Kentuckian 
Stands with His Back to the Stove, is the most 
prominent piece of fiction in the number. 
Other stories are contributed by Duffield 
Osborne, Emery Pottle, ‘‘Private’”’ Jones, 
Myrtle Reed, and Frederick H. Semoury. 
A longer and a continued work of fiction is A 
Romance of a French Salon, by Stuart Henry. 

~ 

The March New England is a delightful 
number of varied interest, but no uncertain 
pleasure. The opening feature, Water Craft 
of the World, by Randolph I. Geare is a delight- 
ful description of all sorts of boats, antique 
and modern. There are several good papers 
of historical import, including Early Explora- 
tions of the New England Coast, by Hyman 
Askowith, and The Maryland Tea Party, by 
John Ellery Tuttle. The fiction and poetry 
are worthy. 
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Drew, John Frank Leslie’s 
Feminine Whistler, The Metropolitan 
First Night, The Frank Leslie’s 
Home Made ‘‘Mission’”’ Furniture... W. Home Comp. 
House of Hackett, The Metropolitan 
How to Succeed On the Stage Metropolitan 
Military Manceuvers on the Stage Metropolitan 
Mission of the Artist, The Metropolitan 
Nature and Effect in Drama Criterion 
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Real and Sham Natural History 
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German Interests in South America and German 
‘Tendencies World’s Work 
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Humors of Congress 
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Letter from Germany, A 
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Country Life 
Outing 
Outing 

Country Life 


Harper's 
Country Life 
Country Life 
Country Life 

Outing 
Chautauquan 
Frank Leslie’s 


Lost on the Khojak 
Modern Gladiator, The ... 
My Country Home 

Of Sport and Country Life 
Our Tyrol and Its Types 
People from the East, A 
*Poisoned Eden, A 
Reading Journey Through Russia, A .Chautauquan 
*Rugby Football in France 

Sargent Home, near Boston, The Country Life 
*Scientific Trapper, The Chambers’s 
Shooting with the King at Sandringham. . . .Outing 
*Sport in Southern India Leisure Hour 
“‘Squatter’s’’ Last Stand, The 

*Where Poisonous Snakes Are Pampered. .Chamb. 
White Carnival, The Outing 
Winged Snowshoer of the North Land, The. . Outing 
*Winter Trout Fishing in British Columbia. Badmin| 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts* 








A CHEERFUL VIEW 

Two men who had been sitting together in 
the seat near the door of a railway car became 
engaged in an animated controversy, and their 
loud voices attracted the attention of all the 
other passengers. Suddenly one of them arose 
and said: 

‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen: I appeal to you to 
decide a disputed point. My friend here insists 
that not more than three people out of every 
five believe they have souls. I take a more 
cheerful view of humanity than that. Will all 
of you who believe you have souls raise your 
right hands?’”’ 

Every hand in the car went up. 

“Thank you,” he said with a smile. ‘‘ Keep 
them up just a minute. Now will all of you 
who believe in a hereafter please raise your left 
hand also?” 

Every hand in the car went up. 

“‘Thank you,” he said. ‘‘Now while all of 
you have your hands raised,” he continued, 
drawing a pair of revolvers, and leveling them, 
‘‘my friend here will go down the aisle and 
relieve you of whatever valuable articles you 
may have. Lively now, Jim.” 


THE PROFESSOR’S ADVICE 

A venerable professor of a noted medical 
college was addressing the graduating class. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘you are going out 
into the world of action. You will likely fol- 
low in some degree the example of those who 
have preceded you. Among other things you 
may marry. Let me entreat you to be kind to 
your wives. Be patient with them. Do not 
fret under petty domestic trials. When one of 
you asks your wife to go driving, do not 
worry if she is not ready at the appointed time. 
Have a treatise on your specialty always with 
you. Read it while you wait, and I assure you, 
gentlemen,” and the professor’s kindly smile 
seemed to show a trace of irony, ‘‘you will be 
astonished at the vast amount of information 
you will acquire in this way.” 





LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS 

An American family now residing in Mexico 
think they have a very good joke at the expense 
of a young lady from the States who came to 
make them a visit recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
H met her at the train, and she introduced 
—* Selected from Short Stories 












a distinguished-looking gentleman who had 
made her acquaintance on the trip, and as they 
were leaving the station she invited him to call. 

“Does your friend know our address?’’ 
inquired Mrs. H——. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Miss Wisconsin, airily; “I 
told him Apartado 29. I remembered it 
from having written it on your letters so often, 
you know. And,” she added, complacently, 
“TI was very proud of knowing so much 
Mexican.”’ 

** Well,” said Mr. H , as they were driv- 
ing off, ‘‘I suppose you are expecting to put up 
with all sorts of deprivations down here in 
this queer country, but I feel that I ought to 
tell you that you are likely to find your quar- 
ters uncomfortably crowded, especially for 
entertaining.” 

“Why, wor’t your parlor hold two?” 

‘*Well, yes, I think our parlor will, but I have 
my doubts about our post-office box!” 








AT A THEOSOPHIST BOARDING-HOUSE 

I have my meals at a boarding-house in 
Twenty-fifth street, where most of the people 
are, or suppose themselves to be, Theosophists, 
writes a Drawer reader. The landlady, a 
bustling, capable, kind-hearted woman, is a 
thorough going believer, and from time to time 
has some of these various Swamis to dinner— 
handsome, dark-complexioned persons, with 
names that few people can pronounce, but 
which she, from having been brought up among 
just such folks among the hills of Connecticut, 
has as pat as you or I can say Smith and 
Robinson. As is natural, the talk here runs 
very much on the peculiarities of the Theoso- 
phist faith—reincarnations and the like. The 
waiters are Dennis, an Irishman, and Elijah, 
a colored man, who have in some degree caught 
the Theosophist contagion. At any rate they 
must discuss the subject together, if I may 
judge from a remark I heard Dennis droplately. 
There is a man and his wife at this boarding- 
house who are very fond of nuts. They ask 
for them at breakfast, eat a great many, and 
make a good deal of litter, which the servants 
do not like. As Dennis was carrying off the 
débris the other morning he was heard to say 
to Elijah, ‘“‘Shure, at their next reincarnation, 
bedad, they’ll be squirrels!” 
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Sayings 


of the Children 








The nice, clean, well-dressed boy gazed long- 
ingly at the gutter-urchins with their damp bundles 
of newspapers and matches. Their activity and 
independence had an unspeakable charm for him, 
and after a severe inward struggleghe left his 
doorway and sought one of the muddy little news- 
agents. 

“Do you think,’’ he said, “‘that I should be able 
to earn money as you do if I boug::: some papers 
and came to this corner to sell them?”’ 

“What does the likes o’ you want sellin’ papers?” 

“T’m tired of being idle at home.” 

“Well,” said the newsboy, seriously, “d’yer think 
you can hold a quire o’ papers in one ’and, race like a 
motor, lick two or three boys bigger’n yourself with 
one hand while a keeps two more orf with yer 
feet, while yer takes a toff’s ha’penny, an’ yells ‘ All 
the winners!’ all the time?’’ 

‘ ““N-o, I don’t,” replied the little, well-dressed 
oy. 
“Then yer no good in the newspaper biz,’’ said the 
ragged boy. ‘‘You’d better get ae people ter 
*prentice yer to the clergy, or somethin’ light.” 

Father: This is going to hurt me more than 
you, my son. 

Son: Hold on, pop! Please remember that I’m 
the consumer in this case, and you’re the striker and 
operator. 

Youthful Jack: Oh, mother, I do love cake! 
It’s awful nice. 

Mother (reprovingly): You should not say you 
“love” cake—say “‘like.’’ Donot say ‘“‘awful”—say 
“very.” Donot say ‘‘nice’’—say “good.” And, by 
the way, the word ‘‘oh”’ should omitted. Now, 
my dear, repeat the sentence correctly. 

ei I like cake; it’s very good. 

other: That’s better. 

Jack (with an air of disgust): It sounds as if I 
was only talking ’bout bread. 

Tommy (unwillingly studious, to favorite 
auntie, who considers ‘‘the dear boysooverworked”’) : 
Oh, auntie, I’m so bad! 

Auntie (with tender sympathy): Where, dear? 

Tommy: In my French. 

Little Jack: What did papa mean by saying 
that he was captain of this sip? 

Ma: Oh, that is only his way of saying that he is 
the head of the house. 

Le Jack: Then if pa is the captain, what are 
you! 

Ma: Well, I suppose I am the pilot. 

Little Jack: Oh, yes; and then I must be the com- 
pass 

Ma: Thecompass! Why the compass? 

Little Jack: Why, the captain and pilot are 
always boxing the compass, you know. 

‘““‘What are the chief products of South 
America?’’ asked the school teacher. ‘‘ Tommy 
Taddel's, you may answer.” 

“Rubber, coffee, ultimatums and insurrections,”’ 
replied Tommy. 

Teacher: Bessie, name one bird that is now 
extinct. 


Little Bessie: Dick! 

Teacher: Dick? What sort of a bird is that? 

Little Bessie: Our canary—the cat extincted him! 

Rupert: I say, papa, Ethel is so tired, and 
she would so like to have aride. Couldn’t you turn 
me into a little donkey? 

Papa: What do you mean, Rupert? 
talking dreadful nonsense! 

Rupert: Why, papa, I’ve yeard uncle say you're 
always making a great ass of yourself, so you might 
this time just make a little donkey of me! 

“‘Boo-hoo-hoo!"” roared Sammy; “Billy’s 
eaten all my cake.” 

“You said I might have a bite,” said Billy, “and 
it isn’t my fault if my bite is as big as your cake.”’ 

It was at dinner, and there had been chicken, 
of which the little daughter of the house had par- 
taken with great freedom. ‘I want some more 
chicken,’’ said Frances. ‘I think you have had as 
much as is good for you, dear,”’ replied Frances’s 
mamma. “I want more.’’ And Frances pouted. 
“You can’t have{more now; but here is a wishbone 
that you and mamma can pull. That will be fun, 
You pull one side and I'll pull the other, and 
whoever gets the longer end can have her wish come 
true. y, baby, you’ve got it! What was your 
wish, Frances?”’ ap wish for some more chicken,” 
said Frances, promptly. She got it this time. 

Uncle (trotting Harry on his knee): Do you 
like this, my boy? 

Harry: Pretty well; but I rode on a real donkey 
the other day at the Zoo. 

Landlord: I’ve called to collect the rent. 

Little Boy: Please, sir, mamma’s out and forgot 
to leave it. 

Landlord: How do you know she forgot it? 

Little Boy: Because she said so. 

Tommy: Papa, what’s an average? 

Papa (hesitatingly): Well, my son, it’s—well— - 
what do you think it is? 

Tommy—I guess it’s the bottom of a hen’s nest. 

Papa: Great Scott! What do you mean? 

Tommy: Every time I read about a wonderful 
hen, it says she laid so many eggs on an average.’ 

——Little Girl: If I was teacher I’d make every- 
body behave. 

Auntie: How would you accomplish that? 

Little Girl: Very easy. When girls was bad I'd 
tell them they didn’t look pretty; and when little 
boys was bad I’d make them sit with the girls, and 
when big boys was bad I wouldn't let them sit with 
the girls. 

“T am afraid, Bobby,” said his mother, “that 
when I tell your father what a naughty boy you’ve 
been he will pasich you severely.” 

“Have you got to tell him?’”’ asked Bobby, 
earnestly. 

“Oh, yes; I shall tell him immediately after 
dinner.” 

The look of concern on Bobby’s face deepened. 

‘‘Well, mother,” said he, “give him a better 
dinner than usual. You might do that much for 
me.” 


You’re 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








Miss Eva—So your youngest son is called 
Eggnog. That’s a funny name for a boy. Aunt 
Hannah—Well, yo’ see, missis, det cullud woman 
next doah named her twins Tom and Jerry, an’ I 
didn’t want to be outdone.—Chicago Daily News. 

“Have you any two-cent stamps?” inquired 
the victim, after paying his bill at the Bong Tong 
Hotel. “I think so,” replied the clerk; ‘“‘how many 
do you want?” ‘How much are they apiece?”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Old Crusteigh—How did you dare, sir, to kiss 
my daughter last night on the dark piazza? Young 
te ene now that I’ve seen her by daylight, 
I wonder myself.—Smart Set. 

First Matinee Girl—That woman looks like an 
actress. Do you know what her name is? Second 
Matinee Girl—She was a Miss Ethel Johnson before 
she married George Billings, whose stage name is 
Alfred de Vere, but she is known professionally as 
Euphemia Frothingham.—Brooklyn Life. 

Helen—Why is it novels always have a good 
ending? Sue—Well, the one I read yesterday 
didn’t have a good ending. Helen—It didn’t? Sue— 
No;mamma threw it in the fire.--Philadelphia Record. 

Politician—Congratulations, Sarah. I’ve 

been nominated. Sarah (with delight)—Honestly? 
Politician— What difference does that make? 
—Detroit Free Press. 
“Give me your candid opinion of my paint- 
ing,’”’ requested D’Auber. “It’s worthless,” 
replied Cynicus. ‘‘ Yes; I know it’s worthless, but 
let me have it, anyway.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

First she wondered if any man was reall 
worthy of her. Yes. Then she wondered whic 
man was the most worthy of her. Yes. Then she 
wondered which of several worthy men she had 
refused would come back to her. es. And then 
= began to wonder what man she could get.—Tit- 
. Btts. 

“They tell me you have cured yourself of 
chronic insomnia.” ‘Yes; I’m completely cured.” 
“It must be a great relief.’’ ‘‘Relief! I should say 
it was. Why, I lie awake half the night thinking 
how I used to suffer from it.”"—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

“To prove that I love you,”’ wrote a Georgia 
swain to his sweetheart, “I’m about to drink 
carbolic acid for you, an’ carbolic acid is the most 
painfullest of drinks!”” To which the young woman 
replied briefly and with sympathy: “Ef you haiat 
already done drinked it, an’ your mind is made up, 
why don’t you come up to the house an’ let dad’s 
mule kick you? It’s more sudden, an’, what’s 
more, you’d never know it.’”’-—Atlanta Constitution. 

The Widow—I want a man to do odd jobs 
about the house, run on errands, one that never 
answers back, and is always ready to do my bidding. 
Applicant—You’re looking for a husband, ma’am.— 
New York Life. 

“Have you read that article in this month’s 
Million Magazine of the volcanic eruptions and 
their effects on the price of corn?” ‘No; haven’t 
got that far. Just finished the first half of the 
advertisements.”—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


——‘“Charley, dear,’’ said young Mrs. Torkins, 
“‘T hope you will never conceal it from me when you 
bet on a horse race.”’ ‘‘Won’t you be angry if I 
lose?’”’ ‘‘Not as angry as I would be if you were to 
win and not let me know about it.’-—Washington 
Evening Star. 

Tourist (in South America)—You certainly 
do have a great many insurrections. Native—Yes; 
our insurrections are as frequent as ond strikes; 
but, fortunately, not so serious.—Puck. 

Miss de Style—She received a great many 
calls New Year’s Day. Miss Gunbusta—Very 
popular, I presume. Miss de Style—Oh, no; she 
works a switchboard in a telephone office.—Ex- 
change. 

Tenant—I came to inform you, sir, that my 
cellar is full of water. Landlord—Well, what of it? 
You surely did not expect a cellar full of champagne 
for ten dollars a month, did you?—Baltimore 
American. 

“Is he rich beyond the dreams of avarice?” 
“Gad,yes! Whysay! That chap ’s rich beyond the 
dreams of an infant industry !”—Puck. 

Higbee—Our friend Ranck is in Europe now, 
isn’t he? Jigbee—Yes, and he must be traveling 
under the name of Stromboli. Higbee—What 
makes youthink so? Jigbee—A dispatch from Italy 
the other day said Stromboli began to smoke yes- 
terday and the people of the neighborhood at once 
packed up and moved away.—Phtladelphia Press. 

Mrs. Highblower—Elsie, you never speak 
outside of the quarrels between your papa and 
myself, do you? Elsie—Oh, no, mamma. But 
whenever you are pleasant to each other I always 
mention it.—New York Life. 

Magistrate—Drunk again, Uncle Rastus? 
Aren’t you ashamed to be seen here so often? 
Uncle Rastus—’Deed Ah ain’t, yo’ Honah. Dis 
am respecterble ’long side 0’ some o’ de places whar 
Ah is seen.—Chicago Daily News. 

‘Willie—What did you see abroad, Archie? 
Archie—I don’t remember exactly; but I did three 
countries more than Reggie did in the same time.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 

He—You think this machine was a poor 
investment! I don’t see why. She—Well! the 
Scorchers only paid a thousand for theirs, and 
they’ve already had their names in the paper five 
times.—Brooklyn Life. 

Editor—You want to be sure, Miss Scratch- 
ington, that all the historical data of your novel is 
strictly correct. Miss Scratchington—Don’t worry 
about that, dear sir; people who know history never 
read historical novels.—Brooklyn Life. 

Kate—Fred proposed to me last evening! 
What do you think of that? Constance—Really, I 
don’t know what tothink. It doesn’t seem possible, 
does it, dear?—Boston Eve. Transcript. 

“T believe,” said the young physician, “that 
bad cooks supply us with half our patients.” 

“That’s right,”’ rejoined the old doctor. ‘And 
good cooks supply us with the other half.’’—Chicago 

ews. 
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Open * #7 #7 Questions: 


Correspondents 


Talks #” With # 








All queries for this department must be 
short, to the point, and of such a nature that 
they can be reasonably answered. Queries 
not conforming to the above rules will be 
ignored. Correspondence concerning queries 
unanswered by the department will be gladly 
received. 

038. Please suggest something that will be 
helpful on the Homeric poems.—P. T. O’Brien, 
Elwood, Ind. 

[The best introduction to Homer and the 
Homeric poems is Professor Jebb’s Homer 
(1887). Another work that may be useful 
is Homer and the Epic, by Andrew Lang 
(1892). The best critical edition of the poems, 
with brief notes, is that of Nauck, 2 vols. 
(1874-79).] 

939. (1) Would you kindly suggest the names 
and publishers of special works on the events, 
manners, customs of the people, and the Court of 
France during the reign of Catharine de Medici? 

(2) Also same relating to Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre. I should like to find special 
works on these subjects, not Laas history.—Mrs. 
L. E. Smith, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

{(1) For the best information on this sub- 
ject you had better go to the French and con- 
sult the great History of France, by Lavisse, 
Hachette et Cie, Paris. Les Femmes de la 
Cour des Dernier’s Valois, by jImbert de 
Saint-Amand, would likewise be of service. 
There is an English translation of this work 
published by Scribner’s under the title, 
Women of the Valois Court. A work in Eng- 
lish, The Girlhood of Catharine de Medici, 
by A. T. Trollope, might also be useful. 
(2) For information concerning Jeanne d’Al- 
bret, consult the Dictionnaire Larousse, Le 
Mariage de Jeanne d’Albret, by Baron Alphonse 
de Ruble, Paris (1877), and Life in Italy and 
France in the Olden Time, by J. C. Colquhoun.] 
oi Below are three quotations I would like to 

d: 

“He raised a mortal to the skies, she drew an 
angel down.”—Dryden. 

“There were tones in the voice that whispered 
you may hear in a hundred men.”—Holmes. 

“T remember, I remember, 
How my childhood fleeted by; 
The mirth of its December, 
The warmth of its July.”—Hood. 
—Warren C. Weagar, Copley, Ohio. 


941. (1) Will you please tell me if the medical 
work ———— by Kraft-Ebbing and Chaddock is 
still out of print? I am unable to find its present 

ublishers. What other works translated into 
nglish has Kraft-Ebbing written? 

(2) Is any unexpurgated edition of Honoré de 
Balzac sold in any other way than by subscription? 


(3) Please tell me whether the poem, The 
Nightingales, was written by Robert Browning or 
by his wifef—E. G. Bedford, 232 South Marina 
street, Prescott, Ariz. 

{(1) The work by Kraft-Ebbing and trans- 
lated from the German by C. G. Chaddock is 
not out of print and is to be had of the F. A. 
Davis Co., Medical Publishers, Philadelphia. 
It is sold only bysubscription, and then only to 
lawyers and physicians. Another book by 
Kraft-Ebbing, and translated into English, is 
A Text-Book on Insanity. (2) The Author- 
ized Edition, edited by George Saintsbury, 
London, J. M. Dent & Co. (3) It was not 
written by Robert Browning. It may have 
been by Mrs. Browning.] 


942 (x) Can you inform where I can get the 
works of George Meredith, Anthony Trollope, 
Henry James, and Mrs. Gaskell? 

(2) _ Also the following novels, author unknown: 
— Shore, Granby, Jew’s Daughter, and Annie 

y. 

(3) Where can I get a complete catalogue of all 
standard novels written within the last = or 
seventy-five years?—Mrs. B. R. Caulkett, Eliza- 


beth. Pa. 


{(1) Meredith (Scribner’s), Trollope (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), James (Harper’s, Macmillan’s, 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Mrs. Gaskell 
(Scribner’s.) (2) Wedon’t know. (3) We 
only know of the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, New York.] 


943 
Straker’s story, 
meaning in the book? 

(2) Who are Thomas Hardy’s publishers in 
America?—L. F. Valentine, Clay Center. Kan. 


{(1) Never having read the work, we do 
not know whether it has a hidden meaning or 
not. We arecurious, and shall try to read it. 
(2) Harper & Brothefs, New York.] 


(x) Is there any allegorical signification in 
Geactat ts there any hidden 
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944 (1) In what succession should Darwin's 
books be read? 

(2) Which do you consider the best weekly or 
monthly magazine for agirl of twelve?—J. M. Davis, 
Portland, Ore. 


[(z.) The order of succession is purely 
arbitrary. For his theory of biological evo- 
lution, his Origin of Species should be read first. 
It may be followed by the Descent of Man, 
and The Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals. For his theories on Natural 
History, Geology, and Zoology, it might be 
well to begin with Journal of Researches into 
the Natural History and Geology of the 
Countries Visited During the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Beagle. This may be followed by a 
Naturalist’s Voyage, The Structure and Dis- 
tribution of Coral Reefs, etc. All this, of 
course, is only a suggestion on our part. 
(2) We are not in a position to answer this 
question.] 


945. (1) I wish to_ know if a book entitled 
Ersilia, and written by E. Francis Poynter, is pub- 
lished in this country and who the editor is. 

(2) Do you accept poems for criticism and do 
you ever print such manuscript provided they are 
suitable?—R. Altrocchi, Mound Hope, Buffalo, Mo. 


[(x) 


without success. (2) 


We have looked up this subject, but 
We do not.] 


946 —Will you kindly publish Kipling’s poem, 
The Rowers?—Y. F. L. Raschen, Easton, Pa. 


THE ROWERS 


The banked oars fell an hundred strong, 
And backed and threshed and ground, 
But bitter was the rowers’ song 
As they brought the war boat round. 


They had no heart for the rally and roar 
That make the whaleback smoke 

When the great blades cleave and hold and leave 
As one on the racing stroke. 


They sang: ‘‘ What reckoning do ye keep, 
And steer her by what star, 

If we came unscathed from the Southern deep 
To be wrecked on a Baltic bar? 


“‘Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go; 

And ye tell us now of a secret vow 
Ye have made with an open foe: 


“That we must lie off a lightless coast 
And haul and back and veer 

At the will of the breed ghat have wronged us most 
For a year and a year and a year. 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


‘There was never a shame in Christendie 
They laid not to our door; 

And ye say we must take the winter sea 
And sail with them once more! 


“Look south! The gale is scarce o’er past 
That stripped and laid us down 

When we stood forth, but they stood fast 
And prayed to see us drown. 


‘“‘The dead they mocked are scarcely cold; 
Our wounds are bleeding yet; . 

And ye tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt! 


‘**’*Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That rise upon the seas 

Was there no other fleet to find, 
That ye strike hands with these? 


“Of evil times that men could choose 
On evil fate to fall, 

What brooding judgment let ye loose 
To pick the worst of all; 


“‘In sight of peace from the narrow seas, 
O’er half the world to run 

With a cheated crew to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun?”’ 


947.—I saw in a child’s magazine years ago a 
little poem entitled, Origin of the Easter Egg. 
Can you, or any of your readers, furnish me with 
a copy?—Mrs. G. Wright, Tate, Ga. 


948.—Can you tell me where I can get copies of 
Hoch der Kaiser and The Truce of the Bear?— 
Colton Woolworth, Goodwood Park, Atchinson, Kan. 


[Probably some of our readers can furnish 
you with them.] 


949.—Have you any publication or magazine 
that tells of the life and works of Eugene Field? 
If so, will you send it on?—Mrs. S. H. Chapin, 
Unachilla, Otsego Co., New York. 

[Having no such publication or magazine in 
the office, we regret exceedingly that we can- 
not comply with your modest request.] 


950.—Under Open Questions will you kindly 
ask your readers whether any one can inform me 
where the poem, The Death Watch in a Shattered 
Wall, is to be found? The poem has referenge to 
Benedict Arnold, and was a great favorite with 
elocutionists at one time.—A. Reader, Findlay, 
Ohio. 


951.—(1) Will you please tell me in what old 
magazine I might find a criticism on Prisoners of 
Hope, by Mary Johnson. (2) Please tell me what 
magazine devotes a part to the criticism of new 
books?——Lucretia Darlington, Manor, Texas. 

[(1) We are unable to inform you in regard 
to this request. 

(2) Among many, we suggest The Bookman, 
The Critic, and The Reader.] 











MR. IZRAEL ZANGWILL 


(See Brief Comment and Gossip of Authors ) 





